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PART I 


CHAPTER ONE 
1 

Norwold is not merely the name of a village on the eastern 
tip of Long Island. It is a concept in the mind of America. It is 
an idea, a whole system of ideas, sprouting and spreading within 
an incalculable number of our American citizenry. This number, 
moreover, would include an amazing percentage of those who 
will continue to determine what America itself means and is. 
This Norwold concept is rooted in a scant, central acre of her 
historic soil. 

Guide-books call the attention of Norwold’s annual flock of 
tourists to the many ornate acres immediately fringing this 
nucleus. But the roots of Norwold’s national significance have 
only a negligible relation to those pretentious monuments that 
loom in white magnificence just beyond the myrtle borders of 
her citadel. These roots lie entangled around the lichen-splotched 
and tumbling tombstones of ancient Norwold’s burial-ground. 

For here and nowhere else on earth lies the sacred dust of 
Barnabas Horton —the Barnabas Horton! Three paces south, 
and perhaps two down, rest the remaining molecules of what 
once walked the earth as Obadiah Terry— the ancestral Obadiah 
of all the American myriads of lineal and collateral Terrys sit- 
ting solidly, wherever they may have happened, throughout all 
forty-eight of our United States. 

Step, if you walk here, with caution! Beneath your careless 
feet may lie the First American Tuttle; the aboriginal Azariah 
Corwin; the primigenial Conklin; that mighty progenitor, 
William Wells; The Originals! You stand here in the presence 
of some twoscore of the primordial molds by which a nation 
has been fashioned. For Azariah Corwin is anything but dead. 
He lives, in a sense diluted, but multiplied as well, in potency, 
in a round quarter-million of the Western world's most ob- 
stinate Americans. 

There is an invisible, intangible Something abiding in this 

x 
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ancient cemetery which affects even the casual tourist, bending 
in curiosity over one after another of those time-worn stones. 
Impossible to conceive of anything more finished, more final than 
this graveyard. Yet here one stands at the ultimate source- 
springs of a mighty river of American blood. 

Precisely here is Norwold’s enduring kernel. Precisely here 
where a rough-hewn granite block stands amid these toppling 
stones to mark the spot where the Puritan Founders of Norwold 
fashioned from the tree-trunks of an encircling forest their first 
meeting-place in which to thresh out community problems and, 
once a week, to worship a relentless God. 

, This kernel is still, in a very real sense, the living heart of 
Norwold. Nor does the present-day village extend much beyond 
the limits set for it in 1640. The twoscore home-plots assigned 
by lot to those First Settlers along the original village street 
have been divided, but not overmuch. The ninth, the tenth 
generation to-day mow the lawn of plots from which the First 
American to bear their name cleared primeval forest. Sacred 
sections of two or three of the original homes of the Founders 
still stand in Norwold. Through the patient flues of two or 
three of the original chimneys smoke, on occasion; still ascends 
to heaven— the same heaven. 

In the peculiar sense, therefore, Norwold, the real Norwold, 
lives on in its past. Norwold’s core remains intact throughout the 
changes of its three hundred years. But there are two Norwolds; 
the genuine and the false; the old and the new. Nor can they 
be confused by any one other than the most flippant, the most 
unobservant stranger. The mossy stones of Norwold’s ancient 
citadel are hemmed in, to be sure, but never overshadowed by 
the showy mausoleums of Outsiders who have thus finally ar- 
rived at, but will never to the Day of Judgment penetrate it. 
Similarly, Norwold, the real Norwold, is fringed by pretentious 
estates of part-time residents who, to the true-blooded Norwolder, 
can never become more than more-or-less unfamiliar and un- 
welcome barbarians. 

Between the village-core and this outer fringe lie the few 
square miles of arable land which, through the slow centuries 
of Norwold’s life, have supplied the means, and, until recently, 
its whole reason for existence. Those outlying farms of early 
Norwold, each of several hundred acres, have been split and 
subdivided into many times their original number of intensively 
worked small tracts, of which scarcely one in twenty is owned, 
to-day by any one remotely related to Puritan pioneers. Out here, 
beyond the interlocking elms of the village street, lie the en- 
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veloping growths of Irish and Germans, of Poles and Lithuanians, 
who have rooted here in such rank fertility as to make it a 
matter of wonder that Norwold is, in fact, still Norwpld. But 
it is. 

It is, however, in that outermost fringe where change has be- 
come transformation; where Norwold the old definitely ceases 
and Norwold the new definitely is. Now the length of this fringe 
is peculiarly out of proportion to the eight or ten square miles 
of Norwold’s area. Mile after tortuous mile it winds and twists 
along the convolute edges of an endless succession of channels 
and creeks and coves. For Norwold's rim is the high-water mark 
of an all but encircling sea. 

Throughout the long history of Norwold until yesterday, as 
it were, this outer fringe of sand-beach and salt-marsh had re- 
mained valueless save for so-called “rights” inherent in the old 
deeds to their use for seine-fishing, the hauling of seaweed and 
the harvesting of salt-hay. Not quite literally overnight, but with 
bewildering swiftness came the transformation. Norwold's 
labyrinthine high-water mark became its sudden “Water Front.” 
A multiplying swarm of invaders, simultaneously infected by 
some strange virus, fought each other for possession of each 
suddenly precious front foot. Norwold’s once-bedrabbled, ill- 
smelling outskirts had become a byword for tailor-made, ultra- 
fashionable elegance. 

To-day her farmland, as well, glows in the reflected glory of 
“Norwold Waterfront.” The value of Norwold's acres, lie where 
they may, is nowhere based on what their farmers, by the most 
up-to-date methods of intensive agriculture, can wring from 
them in annual produce; Norwold’s crops of potatoes and cauli- 
flower have become by-products in the eyes of Norwold’s real 
estate agents. For who can foreknow what sudden possessive 
whim may set upon one of Norwold’s plutocratic summer- 
colonists, or when some rank outsider, possessed of a necessary 
bank-balance and an irresistible urge to endow his children’s 
children with the Norwold patent of nobility, may happen along? 
Thus, miraculously, under the very eyes of incredulous Nor- 
wolders, has more than one potato-raising Stepnowski, Smolen- 
ski, Zaluski become an American Prince— or, at least, become 
one by all Polish standards of what constitutes such an individual. 
Perhaps an American. But never a Norwolder— neither he who 
sells nor he who buys! 

There are, therefore, in the Norwold of to-day, distinct and 
often counter-currents. There are, too, the high and low tides 
of summer and winter, the sharp fluctuations of spring and fall. 
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The blossoming of Norwold's apple-trees marks the advent of its 
exotic summer interlude. With the falling of its leaves Norwold, 
too, drops back into its normal, unruffled routine. 

Every true Norwolder is inevitably affected by this seasonal 
inrush and outflow of outsiders. There are those in and of Nor- 
wold whose lives are vitally conditioned by her spring and 
autumn metamorphoses. Of this number are some whose fiber 
is tough, well-seasoned, the indestructible stuff of ten Norwold 
generations. Among them are individuals less qualified to with- 
stand the tensions set up by forces at once so powerful and so 
opposed. Be they weak or strong, they form the living links 
between the old and the new. 


2 

Of all the unobtainable miles of Norwold Waterfront, those 
that mark the water’s edge of a broad neck of land washed on 
the north by Norwold Harbor and on the south by Peconic Bay 
have unquestionably the highest theoretical market-value per 
lineal inch. I say theoretical market-value because there is not 
the slightest probability of any one of those inches being offered 
in any open market. This particular water’s edge rims by far 
the most socially select of Norwold’s mutually exclusive summer- 
colonies. To have a toehold on a single precious inch of that 
rim one must very decidedly belong there. 

Within this rim lie at least two or three of America's most 
decorative shore-estates. Here, for example, blooms “Ivy Wall/' 
the late Senator Warren's country home; “Oakwood," summer 
establishment of the Grinnells; here the veiling shrubbery and 
velvet lawns of South Downs Club, and Norwold's far-famed 
golf-course. Finally, embracing the entire easterly portion of 
this priceless neck of land to where it ends in the thin hook 
of sand marked on maps as “Hallock's Point" lies the “Hawk's 
Nest" of Henry G. Weller. 

In the good old days of the forgotten past this flat promontory 
between the two bays of Norwold and some three miles from 
the village center was called “Hog Neck," from the fact that in 
this easily-fenced-in area the early settlers of Norwold kept their 
combined herd of village hogs. In that forgotten past the half- 
dozen families of farmers who cleared and tilled a good portion 
of this fertile area were known as Hog Neckers. Here, among 
others, had flourished the Hallocks and the Howells, two of the 
most prolific of all the sturdy trees that rooted in the Norwold 
nursery. 
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“Hog Neckers,” as such, have long since ceased to exist. Hog 
Neck disappeared forever half a century ago. In the selfsame spot, 
for a time, lay “Harbor View.” But “Harbor View” too disap- 
peared from the faded warp and woof of a village-past. In its 
place, in brilliant colors and beautifully embroidered outlines, 
appeared South Downs, that name familiar to all who may con- 
sider themselves in any sense well-informed as to what is what 
and who is who in America. The Howells, who still flourish, are 
no longer Hog Neckers. They are not The Howells of “Harbor 
View.” The Howells live on in their emphatically remodeled 
ancestral home, the last remaining Norwolders amid the exotic 
contrasts of South Downs. 

Back in the spring of 1914 the present stately charm of South 
Downs was largely a thing of promise rather than existing fact. 
“Ivy Wall” had already come into being, as had “Oakwood.” 
But the elaborately landscaped acres of each had been but re- 
cently planted. Other less pretentious estates were in the making. 
There can, of course, be beauty in the new, but only age can 
lend it dignity. In 1914 “Hawk’s Nest” was no doubt precisely 
what it is to-day. But no one in 1914, any more than now, had 
more than a vague idea of what lay within that twelve-foot- 
,high, wrought-iron fence which still bars any would-be tres- 
passer. Its huge gates may have stood then, as now, swung back 
upon that winding, bluestone driveway which still leads to the 
lonely Weller mansion. But few Norwolders of that day, any 
more than of to-day, had either occasion or desire to enter them. 
In the spring of 1914 the quaint contours of the now renowned 
South Downs Club had but just emerged from the metamorphosed 
skeleton of the old Tuttle farmhouse on the hill overlooking 
Goose Creek. In fact, the thirtieth of that May of 1914 had 
been set by Mrs. Sydney A. Warren of “Ivy Wall” as the date 
for the formal opening of this latest of her pet Projects. 

It was the coming of Mrs. Warren to Norwold which had 
marked the actual advent of its new day. It was her purchase 
of eighty-odd acres of the old Howell farm, including its whole 
remaining waterfront on Peconic Bay, which had definitely 
ushered in the new era. Previous to this there had been more 
or less plain indications of what was about to happen. Silas 
Corwin, who, back in 1910, was Norwold’s one real-estate agent 
with an office and a telephone, had been prophesying to every- 
body the approaching Golden Age. But nobody took him seri- 
ously. Two years before this he had sold the old Terry farm 
with its thousand-foot frontage on Town Harbor to the Phelps- 
Gordons. The Bryces had already bought Cedar Beach of the 
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Howells. The Corcorans had acquired through Silas the north 
end of McCabe’s farm and had already built that forbidding 
pile of brick and granite which still stands on the high bluff 
of Bennett’s Point, overlooking the Sound. But these were only 
harbingers of dawn. With the rising of the palatial country 
home of Senator Sydney A. Warren, amid the astonished oaks 
of Norwold’s one-time hog-pasture, the sun of Norwold’s new 
day had also definitely risen above the eastern rim of Peconic Bay. 

It was right after this sale of his waterfront that Road Com- 
missioner Howell had run for, and had been elected to, the 
office of Town Supervisor. It was then, too, that his wife, Agnes, 
after close to a lifetime of argument, had finally had her way 
about remodeling the old Howell farmhouse. 

What Agnes, of course, should have done was what all her 
relatives, at the time of the sale, coaxed her to do — that is, she 
should have moved back into the village where she belonged, 
being herself a Corwin. But by that time all of Agnes’ one-time 
prejudice against living away out there in Hog Neck had long 
ago disappeared. For years she had been having “Harbor View" 
printed at the top of all her stationery. So she made the mistake 
of believing that she belonged there. In one sense, of course, 
the Howells do belong there, if any one does, since old Jedediah 
Howell, on his return from the French and Indian War, 
had cleared the woods off the first acre of tillable land in all 
Hog Neck. In another sense, all things being relative, the 
Howell homestead, with its stuffy dormer windows and narrow 
porch and foolish curlicues, hemmed in as it is among the 
millionaire estates of South Downs, is decidedly a blemish on 
an otherwise lovely exterior. 

It was the organization of South Downs Club by Mrs. Warren, 
and her purchase in its behalf of the three hundred-odd acres 
that make up its beautifully parked grounds and famous golf- 
links, which finally and definitely isolated the Howells. Until 
then a few Norwolders still clung to remnants of their old Hog 
Neck farms. They were not dislodged without a struggle. By the 
end of that history-making campaign Silas Corwin was almost 
as much at home on weekdays in "Ivy Wall” as he was on 
Sundays in the Presbyterian chapel where his father. Herb, 
Norwold’s undertaker, had been superintendent for thirty years. 
All the Warrens were calling Si Silas. He had spent hours on 
e nd closeted, so to speak, with Mrs. Warren. And Mrs. Warren 
in those days was far away from being merely a capable little 
lady. Yet during that whole exciting chase around Robin Hood’s 
barn, Silas never for a single moment lost sight of the fact 
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that he was an Agent, not merely a human being. In several 
respects it was a remarkable performance. 

One all but disastrous defeat marred Silas' otherwise vic- 
torious strategy. When, in the spring of 1914, South Downs Club 
stood completed, with its glinting greens and fairways beauti- 
fully manicured for the opening festivities, there lay as it were 
in the very lap of its golf-course, and in such an awkward fashion 
as to cause its two legs to lie stretched wide apart, a roughly 
triangular fifty-acre tract of woodland fenced in by that twelve- 
foot-high, wrought-iron Weller fence. To obtain necessary length 
for its golf-course, South Downs Club had been forced to pur- 
chase, as a sorry substitute for this unobtainable key-parcel of 
land, a rectangular piece lying beyond the public crossroad con- 
necting the main highway through South Downs with Norwold 
Harbor. So from that day to this, golfers on their way to the 
fifth hole have had to drive their balls over a public highway. 
Worse than that, they face the risk, between sixth and seventh, 
of losing them entirely in those unreachable Weller woods in 
which no living soul, except maybe old Mike Fischer or some 
Polack workman, has ever been seen for the last forty years. 

Now this crossroad, which thus bisects the beautiful South 
Downs golf-course, ended in 1914 in nothing more nor less 
than the malodorous docks of the North Fork Oyster Company, 
familiar to every old Norwolder as the original basis of the great 
Weller fortune. At that time, old Hen Weller still owned an 
interest in this oyster company, but he had long since ceased to 
take any active part in its management. His business interests 
by that time had spread over three continents. The oyster busi- 
ness was being run by Joe Fischer, one of the sons of old Pete 
Fischer, who had been Henry Weller’s original partner. Old 
Pete still lived, retired, with his mountainous Polack wife in his 
little place at the head of Goose Creek. 

On this north shore of Hog Neck lay the decidedly seamy side 
of South Downs. Here, in fact, not only to near-by landowners, 
summer residents and Silas Corwin, but in general to all Nor- 
wolders possessed of any spark of real civic pride, was a public 
nuisance that stank to high heaven. The priceless waterfront of 
South Downs was certainly the last place on earth for the noisome 
confusion of the North Fork Oyster Company’s docks. Beautiful 
South Downs abruptly ceased at the northern edge of its golf- 
course and Henry Weller’s twelve-foot fence. That same fence, 
by the way, ran down across the beach to high-water mark at a 
point about two hundred feet east of these oyster-docks. The 
whole south shore of Norwold Harbor from this point on east to 
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where it ended in the low sand-pit of Hallock’s Point was Henry 
Weller’s private beach, and therefore, except by some miracle, 
forever barred from Norwold Waterfront’s normal development. 

In that spring of 1914, two possibilities had recently risen above 
the Norwold horizon giving promise of working precisely this 
double miracle on the north shore of South Downs. In the first 
place. Si Corwin had had it straight from the lips of Joe Fischer, 
manager of the North Fork Oyster Company, that Joe himself 
was in favor of moving its whole plant, lock, stock and barrel, 
to Eastport, the harbor-town five miles east of Norwold. In 
the second place, Silas, when looking into those old Hog Neck 
land-titles, had stumbled across a fact which seemed to have 
been overlooked by everybody for the past fifty years, and which, 
if Silas was not badly mistaken, provided a way of immediately 
opening up to the public that entire south shore of Norwold 
Harbor which Hen Weller considered his private property and 
from which he had locked out the world by his twelve-foot, 
wrpught-iron fence. 

According to Joe Fischer, the only thing that stood in the way 
of their moving immediately to Eastport was his old man’s 
stubbornness. In Eastport they would be within a stone’s throw 
of the railroad terminal and the main highway through the 
island to New York. For years Joe had been trying to hammer 
it into his father’s thick head that water-shipment was out of 
date, that motor-trucks were the coming thing. The goddam 
old stick-in-the-mud had always come back with the same argu- 
ment. It wasn’t right to take away from Norwold its one business 
concern that amounted to a damn, and to make all these families 
depending on it for a living pull up stakes and move to Eastport. 
And what kind of a damnfool argument was that? asked Joe. 
Joe freely admitted that if he could get the business down to 
Eastport and far enough away from the old man so that he 
couldn’t be forever nosing around and making a goddam nui- 
sance of himself, Joe could begin to take a little more comfort 
out of life. 

But a more intriguing prospect than this of ridding beautiful 
South Downs of its public nuisance was the possibility of forcing 
rich Hen Weller to pull down a few sections, at least, of his 
twelve-foot fence, and of restoring that whole south shore of 
the harbor to its original status of a community asset. 

In the couise of Si Corwin’s researches among the old Hog 
Neck deeds he had come upon what to his trained eye revealed 
themselves as several identical sticks of real-estate dynamite 
hidden in a half-dozen different places in the county clerk’s 
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files of recorded deeds. He had found in several of those old 
deeds a certain clause which in every case had been dropped out 
of later deeds to the same parcels. This clause granted to the 
possessor, as a member of the “Dumdugeon Company,” his heirs 
and assigns, to have and to hold forever, the right to pass and 
repass to, from and over that whole south shore of Norwold 
Harbor for the purpose of hauling seaweed and seining bunkers. 

There were still living Norwolders who could remember back 
to the days when “bunkers,” or “menhaden” as the Indians 
called these fish, had come, each spring and fall, into Norwold 
Harbor in such enormous schools that whole acres of its surface 
would at times be churning and frothing beneath the slapping 
tails of millions of feeding fish. By the end of Norwold's first 
century of existence the whole male population had been organ- 
ized into “companies” for the purpose of catching bunkers in 
huge, company-owned seines. These “companies” became a vil- 
lage institution, each with its distinctive name and its own 
headquarters somewhere along the shore of the bay, where its 
members slept and ate during the two or three weeks of bunker- 
fishing each spring and fall. Memberships, or “rights,” in one of 
these companies were handed down from father to son as one of 
the most valued assets of the family. Each right or fraction of 
one entitles its possessor to his or her proper percentage of the 
entire “catch” of the company as a whole. 

Now one of the most famous of these old companies and one 
whose original twelve members included several of the biggest 
land-holders in Norwold was the “Dumdugeons.” The old 
D um dugeon fish-house, or company headquarters, had once 
stood precisely where the North Fork Oyster Company now had 
th e ir docks and houses for handling oysters. At that time the 
woods and beaches along the shore of Hog Neck were still com- 
munity-owned land. For this reason each of the twelve organizers 
of the Dumdugeons had acquired from the community direct 
his right-of-way over this whole stretch of beach and the right 
to use it for seining bunkers and hauling seaweed. These rights 
had, of course, come on down from father to son along with the 
original membership in the Dumdugeon Company. 

As soon as Silas had convinced himself of existing facts, he 
took two dependable relatives into his confidence. First, he went 
over the whole thing with his cousin Bert, Supervisor Howell’s 
son, who was not only the direct descendant of Jedediah Howell, 
one of the original twelve organizers of the “Dumdugeons,” but 
was also the husband of Helen Beebe, whose grandfather on 
her mother’s side, old John Beebe, had been the last elected 
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“leader” of the Dumdugeon Company before it had gone out of 
existence away back in the previous century. But Helen Beebe s 
grandfather on her father’s side was, unfortunately, none other 
than old Gottlob Weller, the village butcher and father of this 
same Henry Weller. 

Every Norwolder who knew anything whatever about the vil- 
lage past had at least heard talk of the scandal involving the 
daughter of old John Beebe and the twin sons of this Gottlob 
Weller. The thing had happened forty years ago and most of 
its details had been forgotten. But it was said that Elizabeth 
Beebe had been engaged to Henry Weller, and that her daughter 
Helen was the result of a love affair which she had had with 
Henry Weller’s twin brother George. George Weller had run 
away from Norwold and had never again been seen in the 
village except once when he had come to deliver a speech at the 
dedication of their town hall. He had won quite a name for him- 
self in the world. “Mrs.” Beebe, as she was called, still lived in 
the old farmhouse on the North Road at the corner of Beebe’s 
Lane. It was one of the old village scandals about which nobody, 
let alone Bert Howell, the husband of Elizabeth Beebe’s illegiti- 
mate daughter, liked to think. And quite naturally there was 
little love lost between farmer Bert Howell and his wife’s pre- 
sumable millionaire uncle. 

Together, Bert and Silas consulted Silas’ brother-in-law, Ike 
Conklin, the lawyer, son of Hiram Conklin, president of the 
Norwold Savings Bank. Under Isaac’s guidance, Silas had 
marshaled the village forces in the persons of eighty-odd Dum- 
dugeon heirs behind Albert Howell as leaded for a mass attack 
upon a common enemy. On the third day of January of that 
year 1914, Albert Howell, et al., of Norwold, had filed suit in 
the Supreme Court of the State against Henry G. Weller of 
Norwold for the free and unrestricted use of, and right-of-way 
over, all that part of the south shore of Norwold Harbor from 
which they had been willfully and wrongfully restrained and 
prohibited by said Henry G. Weller. 

To a less shrewd tactician than Silas Corwin, the logical leader 
of village forces for any such concerted action might have 
seemed to be his cousin Albert’s father, Charlie Howell. Uncle 
Charlie was serving his second term as official supervisor of vil- 
lage affairs. Every one in Norwold liked Charlie Howell. But it 
was equally true that every one in Norwold respected his fanner 
son, Albert. 

Good-natured Charlie Howell would quickly have found him- 
self at home in almost any village on the American Continent. 
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Not s6 his older son, Albert. Albert Howell was a Norwolder to 
the marrow of his bones. To politician Charlie, the big farm he 
had inherited from his father, Ezra, was a place on which to live, 
from which to operate; to his son Albert that farm was part and 
parcel of himself. If Charlie Howell could properly be considered 
a natural composite of half a dozen of the old Norwold First 
Settlers, and a Howell by name, location, and the accidents of 
birth, then his son Albert, both in physical build and mental 
characteristics, could with equal reason be defined as a ninety- 
eight per cent throwback to old Jedediah Howell himself. Vil- 
lage ancients, seeing young Farmer Howell ride past astride a 
mountainous rack-load of produce, saw, for a moment, “Hog 
Neck Ezry” passing by in the prime of his life and vigor. 

All those successive sales of Howell woodland and waterfront, 
all the remodeling of the old homestead and consequent enhance- 
ment of family prestige had affected no whit the routine of 
Farmer Albert Howell. The fertile thighs of the Howell farm 
remained intact, fifty acres of brown loam under which old Ezra 
and his forbears for five generations had turned untold millions 
of rotting bunkers and countless tons of stable manure. Amid 
all the surrounding transformation, the feverish landscaping and 
beautifying of Hog Neck woods and marshes and sand-hills, Bert 
Howell had gone right on planting and tilling and harvesting 
bumper crops of potatoes and cauliflower and lima beans. Its 
only effect on him had been to reenforce already unshakable 
convictions. Throughout all of it he had never missed a single 
weekly meeting of the Norwold Farmers’ Grange. 

Early one Sunday morning, following the sale to Mrs. Warren 
of all the Howell land north of the road, Bert had asked his 
father to take a walk with him out back of the barn. A few 
days later a two-line notice appeared in the weekly list of re- 
corded transfers of Norwold property. “Charles H. Howell, to 
Albert C. Howell; fifty-three acres; consideration unstated.” More 
than one old Norwolder, seeing this notice, breathed a sigh of 
relief. They all knew, then, that no outsider would get his 
fingers on the remaining acres of the old Howell farm for at 
least one more generation. * 

Bert Howell loved his farm. Were a wishful purchaser to 
offer its area in twenty dollar bills it would no more have oc- 
curred to Albert to sell a single acre than it would to have sold 
his wife’s wedding-ring for its weight in gold. He took an honest 
pride in those acres. There was not an Irish or a Polack farm 
in all Norwold that could compare with them, acre for acre, in 
annual produce. Only Will Beebe’s farm, north of the railroad- 
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track, could fairly be said to rival the Howell farm from the 
standpoint of intensive cultivation. For the past twenty years 
Bert Howell and Cousin Will had alternated as chairmen of the 
local Grange. 

■ When Silas Corwin had happened upon those old Dumdugeon 
rights-of-way, he had immediately decided that if there was one 
man in Norwold with the necessary backbone to reassert those 
rights and, regardless of opposition, to see any prospective 
battle over them to its conclusion, it was his cousin Bert Howell. 
And when Bert, with his own eyes, had seen his grandfather 
Ezra’s deed to the Howell farm, and in it, distinctly stated and 
clearly defined, the right-of-way over and the right to use the f 
whole south shore of Norwold Harbor, it had taken him a single^ 
night of mulling things over to decide what was the right and J 
what was the wrong of it. 

He could just barely remember Grampa Ezry, his white beardft 
and kindly eyes. He remembered once riding with him through 
woods to a beach from where he could see a white church-steeple^ 
across the bay. They had brought home a high-heaped load of* 
seaweed. This same beach. His grandfather had never sold his 
right to this beach, nor given it away. Yet now a twelve-foot iron(i( 
fence stood squarely across it. The values, the difficulties jn- 
volved, the fact that half Norwold had the same claim as he 
himself over Henry Weller’s beach, Silas’ whole scheme of 
waterfront development, were all of but secondary interest to 
Bert Howell. Quite simply he wanted what was rightfully his. 
He intended to get it. 

It was his waking thought on that morning of Decoration Day 
in the spring of nineteen hundred and fourteen. His second was 
that he must get Mother Beebe’s signature to this paper which 
Cousin Silas had left with him the previous evening. Silas had 
brought Bert word that August sixth was the date finally set 
for the opening of their already notorious suit. 

This second thought brought with it a whole sequence of 
others. It was not the first time Bert had reviewed this same 
sequence. The name of Elizabeth Beebe, daughter and only sur- 
viving heir of old John Beebe, the last elected leader of the 
Dumdugeon Company, was the second name on Ike Corwin’s 
long list of confederated plaintiffs. It had taken weeks of argu- 
ment and concerted family pressure to make the obstinate old 
woman see her plain duty to every real friend and relative she 
had in the world, and to win her consent to the use of her name. 
Since that day she had never opened her lips about the case, nor, 
by general agreement, had it ever been discussed in her presence. 
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And now Bert had to get Mother Beebe’s signature to this 
document. He lay there beside his still sleeping wife, not so much 
actively considering ways and means, as idly mulling over the 
curious twists of life that had made this necessary. The early 
rays of a holiday sun streamed in through the east gable-window. 
Were Bert to raise his head from the pillow he would see the 
tops of the giant elms that shaded Henry Weller’s “Hawk’s 
Nest.” He knew no more about that old village scandal than 
almost any one else who knew anything at all about the village 
and its past. As well as Bert could remember, it had never been 
discussed in the Howell family from the day Bert had first 
.brought Helen Beebe home to live with him and bear him 
^children to carry on the Howell name and the Howell tradition. 
iJThat old scandal had been buried along with a lot of other 
''happenings never discussed in Norwold family-circles. It was a 
^different age and a different generation. Let the dead past bury 
its dead. 

i Bert had never until recently given much thought to the fact 
^that German blood was running through his wife’s veins— and 
^therefore through his two sons’ and his daughter’s veins. Helen 
00Beebe was a Beebe. His two sons were Howells if ever Howells 
had lived on earth. It was first when Margaret, his only daughter, 
had happened into the world that Farmer Howell had been 
squarely faced by the puzzling quirks of genetics. 

Not then, nor since, had he let himself be vexed over the fact 
of his wife’s blood-relationship to this rich old curmudgeon, 
Henry Weller. He had good reason to believe that Helen herself 
had given just as little thought to that undeniable fact as he. 
jQln all the twenty-five years of their life together she had never 
once so much as set foot in “Hawk’s Nest.” Nor had millionaire 
' Henry Weller, by word or deed, offered a single sign of know- 
}jyng that such a person as his own niece existed in the world, 
let alone that she was living right there within a stone’s throw, 
/\so to speak, of his own back-door. 

It was a curious situation, a rather awkward one from a family 
^^tandpoint, in view of this coming lawsuit. Bert had said little 
-^"kbout it to his wife. When, once or twice, Helen had somewhat 


timidly referred to it, Bert had smilingly told her not to bother 
her head over it. And Helen had quite obviously followed his 
advice. She always did. 

So now he lay quietly, not wishing to wake her. He reckoned 
it was about six-thirty, maybe a quarter to seven. Dan Zaleski 
would be milking. If it had not been this particular holiday, Bert 
would long since have been up and at his day’s work. The Lord 
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knew he had plenty to do. But nobody in Norwold worked on 
Decoration Day. It was one of the unwritten laws. There were 
three such days in the farmer's year, not counting Sundays. 
Decoration Day, Christmas, and New Year's. On the Fourth you 
took half a day off. In the morning you carted hay— invariably. 
It never rained in Norwold on the Fourth of July. Bert, as did 
most Norwold farmers, took a day off during county-fair week 
in Riverhead. But of all the year’s holidays of one sort or other. 
Decoration Day, coming as it did at the crest of the spring flood 
of farmwork, was the one most fittingly a day of rest and relax- 
ation to the Norwold farmer. Especially was it sacred to those 
who, themselves, or whose fathers or uncles or husbands or 
brothers were members of that glorious host of heroes, the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

Bert's grandfather, Ezra, and his uncle Albert, for whom he 
had been named, had been members of that immortal band. 
Bert vividly remembered his grandmother’s story of that unfor- 
gettable war-rally in the Presbyterian church when, after the 
speeches and the band-music and the prayers. Colonel White- 
head had stood in his shining uniform in the old pulpit and 
made his stirring plea for Norwold's answer to their President’s 
call for volunteers, and how first Grandpa Ezra and right after 
him Ezra's oldest son had walked to the front of the church and 
raised their right arms, side by side, father and son, the oldest 
and the youngest of Norwold’s volunteers in that war against 
slavery. 

Bert figured that he would wait until after dinner for his 
talk with Mother Beebe. For twenty years Bert's mother-in-law 
had had Decoration Day dinner with the Howells. It was always 
a sort of solemn affair. To Mother Beebe, Decoration Day was 
the solemnest day of the year. So much of Mother Beebe's life, 
on account of her father, had been involved with the affairs of 
“Company J.” Throughout his life Lieutenant Beebe had kept 
the company records, had called the comrades together for their 
reunions in September and, in general, had managed Company 
J affairs. He had died in the blizzard of '88. Bert clearly re- 
membered “Uncle” John's huge, gaunt frame, the limp of his 
right leg, splintered in the bloody battle of Shiloh. So many of 
these old fellows had dropped out. So much of Norwold’s life 
for the past half-century had centered around Company J and 
its now rapidly vanishing veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Quietly Bert crawled out of bed and dressed. He looked at his 
wife still asleep in their bed. Not a sound, not a motion. Like a 
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child— like a school-girl. Curious. She was still beautiful, still 
kept her marvelous pink and white skin, that great mass of light 
brown hair curling about the temples. He let her sleep on. She 
had a busy day ahead of her. Bert picked up his shoes. Quietly 
he went downstairs into the kitchen. 

Albert’s daughter, Margaret, heard him go downstairs. She, 
too, had been lying awake for goodness knew how long, waiting 
for somebody in the house to show some sign of life. She, too, 
had been thinking of the day ahead, of what it might hold for 
her. For weeks, now, she had had practically every hour of it 
all thought out in advance. If things would only happen right- 
just for once! She fairly leaped out of bed. In two more leaps 
she was at her window to make sure that the world, the real 
world, lay out there waiting. Her w r orld! This window looked 
south, not east toward their barns and that old “Hawk’s Nest.” 
It offered a lovely view out over the Howell fields to that red 
brick, ivy-draped barrier beyond which any one with eyes could 
see the monumental shade-trees and gray slate roofs of “Ivy 
Wall.” 

She knew that they both were sleeping there— being sleepy- 
heads and having driven over two hundred miles the night be- 
fore— just to be there. She had been thrilled out of sleep by the 
horn of their passing car. She had no idea of how late or how 
early it had been. At the time it had seemed just a part of her 
lovely dream. But now it was real. The loud, the musical notes 
of that horn still rang in her ears. They were there! It was here. 
Not one half enough hours ahead into which to crowd this day’s 
possibilities. If things would only be allowed to happen right 
—just once! 

Up to that minute everything had happened exactly as she 
had hoped— and known they would. The good Lord could not 
have more plainly indicated his willingness to cooperate. If her 
family, now, would only, just for once, not interfere and spoil 
everything! That was the trouble with her whole life. Every- 
body in her family insisted on considering her nothing but a 
child— in spite of the fact that she was practically seventeen years 
old. In ten more days she would really be seventeen years old. 
How could her family know or dream of all that went on in 
her secret soul? 

She stretched out her arms as far as she could stretch them 
—brown arms, entirely too thin, as she had more than once real- 
ized recently. She stretched the muscles of her legs and body— 
her too thin body. If only it were possible that this scrawny body 
of hers could some day have the lovely lines of Mrs. Warren’s 
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beautiful figure! She took refuge in her hair. Even her brothers 
noticed her hair. She had never been able to decide exactly what 
shade she should call it. That was the trouble with it. In the 
summer it turned about six shades lighter. The blacker her face 
got, the whiter her hair. By August, as a rule, it was six different 
colors. Sometimes in the blazing sun on the beach it looked 
absolutely white— and especially in the moonlight. Crazy hair, 
but gee, there was lots of it. She liked to think of it as golden. 
Sydney had once told her it was interwoven gold and platinum. 
And once he had written her that it rivaled the silvery moonlight. 
But none of the gold things that she had held up against it-her 
mother didn't have anything made of platinum— in the least 
resembled the color of her hair. The plain fact was that her hair 
was exactly the color of straw. She had tried it out. She had the 
same trouble with her eyes. Gramma Beebe once said that they 
were blue. Gramma Howell insisted that they were green. She had 
tried to think: sky-blue; sea-green. And she knew darn well that 
they were neither. Nor were they exactly gray. It depended on 
when you examined them. The what-you-may-call-’ems were all 
spotted with little specks. Nor were her pupils large, and dark, 
and bottomless, or anything except two little spots. But when Joe 
McCarthy had called them cat’s eyes he was merely showing that 
nasty, sarcastic side of himself which she absolutely detested. 
Once Sydney Warren, in reply to her joking request, had de- 
scribed them to her in one of the most beautiful letters she had 
ever received. But nothing in Sydney’s description had really 
described them. 

And what, after all, did hair and eyes and all the rest of it 
amount to? It was what you were, what you wanted, what you 
could do— if you had a chance. A girl, naturally, had to have 
something to start with. She couldn’t just go out and do things— 
and why not? Maybe she would I Well, anyway, to-day she would! 
She hadn’t worked for hours and hours on end for nothing. She 
could see the expression on both their faces when she would 
arrive at the club to-night— on everybody’s face when she took 
her place in the grandstand this morning— if only her mother had 
stuck to her promise! 

Maybe a day would come, before long, when everybody around 
her would no longer feel they had a right to control everything 
she did from morning till night; when about eight different 
people would not be telling her every fifteen minutes what to 
say and what to think and how to act; when practically every 
minute of the day and night— except when she was asleep— would 
not be taken up by about a million things she had to do for 
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somebody else. Was there ever a girl more bossed by more dif- 
ferent people than she? 

And hardly had this query popped into her head when her 
father yelled up from the foot of the stair to inquire right 
cheerily whether 'Teg” (how she hated that name!) knew it 
was Decoration Day. In that very instant something warned her 
that her mother, as usual, had failed her, that she would have 
to go to the darned old church in spite of everything. But she 
was crafty. She called back just as cheerily that she would be 
down in about three-quarters of a jiffy. And while she feverishly 
donned the rest of her entire morning costume except the actual 
dress with which she would dazzle the new South Downs grand- 
stand, she girded herself, as well, for the battle ahead. 

Her mother, as always, deserted before it had lasted ten min- 
utes. Her mother admitted that she had given Mrs. Warren her 
consent to Margaret’s being one of the officials at the tennis 
match, admitted that nobody could be an official at a match 
and not even see it. But she kept insisting that Cousin Silas had 
told her that all the field sports came in the afternoon. She knew 
perfectly well that the tennis match came in the morning! Every- 
body knew it. The whole program had been published in the 
paper! It was the only way Cousin Silas could arrange it so that 
Joe McCarthy could pitch for the Norwold baseball team that 
afternoon. And father didn’t give a continental when the tennis 
match came. She was to take Gramma Beebe to church, and after 
the service in the graveyard to bring her to dinner. That was that. 
And no more argument. 

She tried to control herself. She appealed to their better na- 
tures. They both knew how she had looked forward to this day 
—and worked for it and done everything they had asked her to 
do— for weeks, and how Mrs. Warren absolutely counted on her— 
and how they had both solemnly promised— and now— and had 
to gulp, and swallow. 

At which her father fixed her with that gray, relentless stare 
and said: 

“Peg (how she hated that name!) , let it drop. You can have 
the whole afternoon—" 

“And evening, Bert,” interrupted her mother. “I have definitely 
promised Margaret that she can go to the dance to-night. Mrs. 
Warren herself—’* 

“All right. You be back here at eleven o’clock." 

“I can’t!" It was all she could do to prevent a scream. At eleven 
o’clock the opening ball of South Downs Club would just about 
be starting. 
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“You heard -what I said. This morning, however, you'll spend 
with your family, just as you have done all your life-like every 
other girl in Norwold that has one." 

For the moment, blinded, she could not see the warning shake 
of her mother's head. She rose, knowing the futility of rebellion, 
and sobbed: 

“I think you're the crudest, the most inhuman—" 

“Peg!" roared the ogre. “One more word from you—" 

“Bert! Please!" pleaded her mother. 

It was unnecessary. Even at less than seventeen and the apex 
of her futile fury. Farmer Howell's daughter knew when she 
was face to face with complete annihilation. She fled. 

3 

Roughly two hours later she climbed into that humiliating 
Howell buggy to which the ogre had hitched their slowest old 
poke of a horse to drive away up to the North Road for Gramma 
Beebe. In the meantime she had heard from behind the locked 
door of her room the loud, repeated tooting of a horn; the mad- 
dening, the shattering vibration of a klaxon horn. Five more suf- 
focating hours to live through before the darned old church and 
graveyard and all the rest of it would be behind her and for- 
gotten! She had won a single shred of victory. She could stay 
at South Downs Club until midnight. 

If the old ogre, if her whole immediate family were not the 
impossible old fogies they actually were she would not have to 
drive past South Downs Club and through the streets of Norwold 
on Decoration Day in this darned old Howell buggy. Why didn't 
they at least own a Ford? Every Polack could afford a Ford— but 
not her father! She knew that everybody laughed at their old 
buggy. Even Cousin Silas owned a Buick. But her own father, 
who could afford to own an automobile if any one in Norwold 
could, was too mean, too old-fashioned. She hated people like 
that. 

They were all like that. She hated all of them— except Gramma 
Beebe. She had about a million relatives— Howells and Corwins 
and Hallocks and Beebes. She didn’t even know half their names. 
Did she resemble a single one of them in the least degree? She 
had just one relative to whom she knew she belonged, whom she 
longed to know. In moments like this he seemed so close to her! 
Then he would fade away. She had one single relative of whom 
in her heart of hearts she was proud! She didn't care a darn what 
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anybody thought about it either. She had a right to be proud 
of him. The whole world was proud of him. 

Secretly she knew that she resembled him. There was something 
about the expression of his eyes— and her eyes. You couldn’t tell 
about his mouth on account of that fascinating little Vandyke 
beard. She had cut his picture out of the Sunday Times three 
or four years ago when she was still a child, when Dr. George H. 
Weller, president of Northeastern University, had bestowed an 
LL.D. on his friend, ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. It had 
covered a whole half page of the picture section. She had it 
hidden away in the bureau drawer where she kept all her secret 
treasures locked up on account of her brothers. Since then she 
had seen several pictures of her grandfather in newspapers. But 
none of them had the almost superhuman dignity of that first 
one. One night when her father had gone to Grange meeting 
Margaret had teased from her mother the whole fascinating 
story of Gramma Beebe and this famous scholar. No wonder she 
had always loved Gramma Beebe! But she never would under- 
stand how any one in the world could have refused to marry such 
a man. 

A million times she had simply ached to talk about it with 
Gramma Beebe. She never had. She had kept her promise never 
to breathe a word of it to any one. What nonsense! That was 
exactly why she hated Norwold and all its narrow, stupid criti- 
cism of everything and everybody. She hated it! At moments like 
this it seemed as if nothing could prevent her from finally burst- 
ing out in open defiance, and telling all these Norwolders-her 
own father and brothers and cousins and aunts and uncles and 
all the rest of them-exactly what she thought of it— and them- 
her darned old teachers, too — everybody! She had no whip. She 
whanged the reins down on the old poke of a horse. But he paid 
no attention to her. 

She had passed the club. No one had seen her. She hoped to 
heaven no one would. And yet— what would they think of her? 
They could not realize how helpless she was— and at that instant 
her racing thoughts and the old poke, too, came to an abrupt 
stop. Unconsciously she had pulled back violently on the reins. 
Around the turn ahead of her swept the shining, the beautiful 
Pierce-Arrow roadster of Sydney Warren. It was mortifying!^ It 
was equally thrilling. He was alone. Before his car had fairly 
stopped, he was over its side and at the wheel of her buggy. 

“Gee, you look beautiful I ’’ 

“Ypu silly!" 

"Where are you bound?” 
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She told him the humiliating facts. He was awfully nice 
about it, said he'd explain to his mother, said if Margaret would 
wait just a second he'd run his car into the club-ground and ride 
a little ways with her. So she did. And somehow just meeting 
Sydney this way had changed the whole appearance of things. 
Nor had she before this fully realized how distinctly distinguished 
Sydney Warren himself was— he seemed to have grown much 
taller. So she made room for him on the narrow buggy-seat and 
said: 

“This must seem perfectly ridiculous to you!" 

“What?" 

“I mean this old buggy—” 

“I think it's swell! Git along, there, Lazarus! Giddap!— Lemme 
drive ’im.” 

“Look out! Don't get him running. He'll—” 

“Fall down and break his neck?” 

“I wish he would!” y 

“Giddap!” 

“Don't, Sydney! Honest—” \ 

“Let's see what he can do. Giddap!” roared Sydney, and lashed 
the old poke's startled flanks with the buckled ends of the 
lines. 

“Oh golly! If my father ever saw you!” 

She clung to Sydney’s arm, pretending fright. She was not in the 
least degree frightened. She giggled ecstatically. He was grand! 
It was soon over. The old roan recovered from his shock of 
surprise. 

“ 'Member the time we were dumped out—” 

“Do II When Joe cut his head—” 

“Gee, them was the happy days!” 

“That was the second time we played together. I thought you 
were the worst stuck-up thing—” 

“Nol” 

“Honest I did!” 

“You don't think that—” 

“Oh, no! I've changed my mind. You must have thought I was 
the dumbest little—” 

“Oh, no! I thought you were swelll I really did. But I always 
thought you were stuck on Joe McCarthy.” 

“Never! How could you think— I used to hate him. He was 
always so fresh— Did he come with you?” 

“Sure. And did we loop it! He's a crazy goof. Benny was scared 
stiff. Benny came along too.” 
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“He did?” 

“Just to keep an eye on us. He’s track manager, you know. 
He’s a swell guy. We got to be back to-morrow.” 

“No!” gasped Peggy. 

“Absolutely. Joe’s got to report to the dean, at nine o’clock.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” 

“He’s on probation— the dumbbell. He’s always in Dutch.” 

“Isn’t he simply the limit?” 

“But they’re going to let him pitch against Dartmouth to- 
morrow. If he’ll only behave himself—” 

“You must make him!” 

“You know Joe,” sighed Sydney, and told her the story of Joe’s 
latest difficulty. She was thrilled. She was shocked. She promised 
to give Joe a sound scolding. 

They chattered of the day, of the evening ahead. Sydney begged 
her to describe the dress she would wear. She wouldn’t dream 
of telling him! She wanted it to be a complete surprise. They 
came down the hill to the first houses of the village proper. She 
insisted that he leave her. Already he had over a mile to walk 
back to the club. He begged to be allowed to ride with her as 
far as the turn at the Soldiers’ Monument. They passed Nor- 
wolders dressed up for the holiday on their way to the village 
center. 

She could see these people staring at them as they passed 
by. She laughed loudly. She clucked at the old roan. Sydney was 
teasing her for the photograph she had been promising him for 
over a year. Joe McCarthy had one— that old thing! Had Sydney 
ever seen anything sillier than that ugly red dress! He thought it 
beautiful! He insisted that she must have another one of them 
somewhere. But she didn’t! Honest she didn’t! They had only 
let her buy one dozen. She had to give all of them to her darn 
old relatives. And since when was Joe a relative? So she explained 
that Joe had given her his class pin and had just been leaving 
for college. And could have bitten her foolish tongue off. But it 
was too late. Sydney— with that quiet smile of his which at such 
a moment made one feel exactly like crawling through a knot- 
hole— said that if it was a question with her of high bidder, all 
she had to do was to name a price. And just then they reached 
the Monument! 

All the way up Beebe’s Lane she could have simply killed her- 
self for having said such an inexcusable thing to Sydney Warren. 
She knew so well how sensitive he was! At the railroad crossing 
she almost ran over two little Polack children turning into 
Beebe’s Lane from the railroad cut. Their mother, coming along 
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behind them, screamed at them. They stared up at Margaret, 
not so much frightened as awed. Then their mother grabbed 
them and slapped them both, hard. They made never a sound. 
Margaret hardly greeted them, so far away were her thoughts 
from Polacks and the present. She knew the woman. Her name 
was Sewisky. She did Gramma Beebe's washing. She lived in the 
funny little red shack at the edge of the railroad cut in back 
of Norwold Academy’s playground. Gramma Beebe still owned 
this little shack. Peggy’s mother had once told her that it was 
this very house in which Butcher Weller had first lived when 
he had come to Norwold from Germany away back before the 
Civil War. 

When Margaret arrived at her grandmother’s quaint little 
house at the corner of Beebe’s Lane and the North Road, 
Gramma Beebe was up in her room taking her bath and chang- 
ing into her Sunday clothes. So Margaret sat for a while in the 
kitchen, talking to Mary Cracowski, who worked for Gramma 
Beebe. 

Mary was not much older than Margaret herself. She was a 
friendly little thing whom Margaret loved to tease about her 
beaux. Mary was not obliged to work out if she didn’t want to. 
But she seemed to love housework and, of course, worshiped the 
ground Gramma Beebe walked on. Her father had bought all the 
land Mrs. Beebe had owned east of the lane. Mary’s mother, 
Sadie Cracowski, was the daughter of old Pete Fischer, the oyster- 
man. Everybody said it was appalling the way these Polacks were 
crowding into Norwold. Every one of them had about seventeen 
children. Half of the children in the lower grades were dirty 
Polack ragamuffins whose mothers went around barefooted in the 
fields and worked like horses. But some of the younger genera- 
tion, like Mary Cracowski, were not so impossible. In fact, Mary, 
if she had known the least thing about clothes, or how to fix 
her yellow hair, would not have been at all bad-looking. Mary 
knew that Joe McCarthy had come down from Northeastern just 
to pitch for them that afternoon— at which Margaret, of course, 
had to smile. How little this girl could know of the real truthl 
Miry arranged the yellow silk bow on Margaret’s shoulder. It 
was so beautiful! Then Margaret went into the living-room to 
be alone with her thoughts. 

It was always so lovely and peaceful in Gramma Beebe's sitting- 
room. Everything was so spotless, so homey. Always that pleasant, 
clean odor. It was always cool here in the summer, always warm 
and comfy in winter. Margaret simply adored everything in this 
house— even the funny old tin-panny piano in the parlor which 
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her grandmother stubbornly refused to exchange for a modern 
instrument. Her grandmother still played it on occasions. She 
could still play beautifully. She invariably complained of her stiff 
fingers. She was, of course, old, but not so terribly old. Margaret 
never thought of her as either old or young. From year to year 
she never changed in the slightest particular. She had the loveliest 
gray hair a woman had ever possessed. She must have been simply 
beautiful as a girl. It was impossible to think of her as a girl, 
impossible to think of her as ever having been different from 
what she was now— and always had been for as many years back as 
Margaret's memory could reach— just the dearest, sweetest old 
lady in the world. She was Margaret's ideal of a perfect lady— 
that is, old lady; Mrs. Warren was Margaret's ideal of a perfect 
woman. 

Her eye fell on that old photograph of herself on Gramma 
Beebe's mantel. Her mother had bought its ugly oak frame in 
Eastport. Margaret had always hated it. It looked so cheap. A 
dozen times she had threatened to take back her photograph 
until she could buy a suitable silver frame for her grandmother’s 
mantel. But Gramma Beebe had always insisted that she liked 
the frame, that it was simple and modest, in keeping with its 
surroundings. Margaret saw herself simpering away there in that 
silly red dress. Of course you couldn’t see its color. And maybe 
Sydney might be right. Her eyes weren't so bad. At which a silly 
idea popped into her head. While she was fumbling around after 
a sensible excuse for carrying it out. Gramma Beebe, tricked out 
in her black silk dress with the white ruching around its cuffs 
and collar, came into the room. Partly from innocent impulse and 
partly from evil design, Margaret threw her arms around 
Gramma Beebe and exclaimed: 

“I think you look simply adorable!" 

“Hello, darling. I'm delighted to see you! Where have you been 
keeping yourself?" 

Mrs. Beebe looked smilingly into that eager face which as 
always fascinated her with its obvious resemblance to another, 
and with its baffling variations. As always, when she greeted 
Peggy after a longish absence, Elizabeth Beebe had that fleeting 
sense of rejuvenation— not of her own physical self. From those 
merry blue eyes, that eager young face flashed a forgotten dream. 
She never tried to formulate these evanescent memorv-flashes into 
words. 

That past lay too deeply buried behind her. But these 
moments themselves were exceedingly pleasant. For this reason 
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Mrs. Beebe loved to greet her granddaughter in this house where 
she, too, had been young, and hungry for what life might hold 
for her. 

Margaret told her grandmother of just a few of the thousand 
things that kept her racing about from morning till night with 
hardly a chance to catch her breath from one day to the next. 
Margaret felt ever so much closer to Gramma Beebe than she did 
to her own mother. Gramma Beebe was the only one in the world, 
for example, who knew about her and Joe McCarthy— that is, 
who knew as much about it as she did herself. They both knew 
much more about her feelings toward Sydney Warren. Both were 
terribly fond of him. Who wouldn’t be? 

It was much easier than Margaret had suspected to coax 
Gramma Beebe to let her have her photograph back, just as 
a loan, until she could get a better one to give her in its place, 
and to let her give this one to Sydney so that he couldn't feel 
offended about the one she had given to Joe McCarthy, and not 
to breathe a word about it to any one, because if her mother or 
father ever found out about it— and anyway, she had always 
hated that red dress and solemnly promised to give Gramma 
Beebe her new picture in the cutest silver frame like one she 
had seen in Eastport and which she would buy with her own 
money. 

Without a word of protest or reproach, Gramrria Beebe went 
to the mantel and took down the photograph, blew off a theoreti- 
cal speck of dust and handed the picture to her suddenly speech- 
less granddaughter. 

“Don't forget, Peggy,” she said smilingly, “that this is only a 
loan”— and rearranged the things on her shelf so that the absence 
of Margaret's photograph would not be so noticeable. 

Would Margaret ever forget this moment as long as she lived, 
this act? Could her grandmother ever realize the degree of her 
granddaughter's gratitude? She had not even noticed her grand- 
mother's lapse into “Peggy.” 

Together they rode down the lane and turned into the main 
village street, crowded now with carriages and automobiles and 
people walking to the union memorial service at the Presbyterian 
church. Margaret hardly noticed them, didn't even notice all 
the little flags and wreaths of flowers everywhere in the cemetery, 
until Gramma Beebe called her attention to them. She remarked 
that they made the old graveyard look really attractive. 

All through the service her thoughts included about everything 
except the reason for everybody's being there. Joe McCarthy's 
grandfather had been a soldier, too. But Catholics never entered 
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the Presbyterian church. Their priest wouldn’t let them. A dozen 
times she squirmed at the thought of her father or mother lifting 
the robe in the back of the buggy and finding that package 
wrapped in newspaper. How could she explain it? How could 
she get it to Sydney without being trapped? She didn't care if 
Joe saw her. She hoped he would. She wondered if he had 
changed, wondered whether the tennis match was over, whether 
Sydney had won the little silver cup and who would present it 
to Sydney in her absence, wondered where Joe would be waiting 
for her, and how she could both watch Joe pitch and be at Mrs. 
Warren’s tea. She simply could not offend Mrs. Warren a second 
time. She had had it all so beautifully planned! Disgusting— to 
have to sit through this stupid— The place was jammed— Metho- 
dists, Universalists— There was that old Miss Weller staring at 
her from across the aisle. Margaret pretended not to notice her. 

She had not seen the funny old thing for an age. Every once 
in a while Miss Weller came to church with her still older house- 
keeper, Miss Williams. No one knew why. She could hear noth- 
ing. She never said a word to anybody, never greeted anybody. 
It was impossible to talk to her. She was as deaf as a fence-post. 
She always sat in this seat opposite the Howell pew right behind 
Gramma Beebe. She was here to-day, of course, because her father, 
too, had fought in the Civil War. He had died before Margaret 
was born. Her mother had told Margaret about him. He used to 
be the village butcher. 

No one in Norwold really knew Miss Weller. Yet she lived with 
her housekeeper right in the center of the village, in the Weller 
place opposite the drugstore. Old Miss Williams' father had 
been the Presbyterian minister in Norwold away back in Civil 
War days. No one ever called on these two. Miss Weller was 
known to be a little queer. 

It always gave Margaret a shock to realize that this old woman 
was her own blood relation. It was impossible for Margaret to 
reconcile this weird creature sitting there in the flesh with her 
secret vision of her own famous grandfather, to think of her 
as that one’s sister. Yet it was true. What a mixed-up jumble 
of everything and everybody she was, anyway! No wonder she 
was such a bundle of contradictions, and never knew her own 
mind about anything! J ust to pass time away, she tried to imagine 
what this old creature might have been like when she was young. 
It was impossible. 

Finally it was over. Finally the decrepit little band of Civil 
War veterans had fired their annual musket-volley of blank 
cartridges into the sunshine over the cemetery. Finally they were 
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all on their way home. Finally only Decoration Day dinner lay 
between Margaret and freedom. And nobdy had discovered the 
package in the back of the buggy, nor had anybody noticed that 
she had something concealed beneath her carelessly carried white 
serge coat as she hurried up the back stair to her room. Every- 
body’s attention was too fixed on what was immediately before 
them. 

It merited attention, this annual Decoration Day family dinner. 
It was always one of the high spots of the year. At that time the 
new peas were in their first glory and fresh asparagus at its zenith. 
There were always ten or a dozen at the dinner-table. Grampa 
Howell always said grace and carved, one by one, the roasted 
chickens. Margaret’s mother sat at the other end of the table 
nearest the kitchen, even though they always had Mrs. Case 
in on Decoration Day to help cook dinner and wait on table. 
Margaret's father always sat next to his brother, the carpenter, 
and saw to it that the heap on Uncle George’s plate was never 
allowed to dwindle until Uncle George would admit that he 
was licked and declare himself ready for pie. To watch Uncle 
George eat seemed to give Margaret’s father more pleasure than 
anything else that could happen. When Aunt Emma would warn 
her husband that she had not a speck of baking-soda left in the 
house, Bert would go into stitches. All the Howells were hearty 
eaters. 

But not one of them could compare with Uncle George. 
He was as thin as a rail, and apparently hollow from end to 
end. The funny thing was that all the family were lean and 
bony except Aunt Emma who ate the least of anybody. Even 
Margaret, as a rule, ate more than Aunt Emma. Aunt Emma 
was a Goldsmith. And all the Goldsmiths had a tendency to flesh. 
Aunt Emma’s grandfather, in his prime, had weighed close to 
twenty stone. 

At these family-dinners, Margaret sat next to Gramma Beebe, 
who ate very sparingly and who, now and then, would try to get 
in a few words with Margaret about things of mutual interest. 
But there was little chance for conversation about anything ex- 
cept food and prices and who was selling how many acres at 
how much an acre and what sort of a house Uncle George was 
figuring to build on it— and politics. Gramma Howell was for- 
ever explaining to her two daughters-in-law how she preferred 
to cook things. Margaret’s older brother, Albert, who worked for 
Uncle George, learning the carpenter’s trade, was always in some 
disagreeable argument with his father, to whom this eldest child 
and namesake would never be anything but a great disappoint- 
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ment. Grampa Howell always criticized President Wilson and 
proved how these Democrats in Washington were rushing us into 
nothing less than a national catastrophe. But nobody paid any 
attention to him. Margaret’s mother kept jumping up every few 
minutes and urging everybody to eat more. Poor Gramma Beebe 
always looked sort of bewildered and tried to agree with every- 
body. 

Before Margaret’s next elder brother, Ezra, had gone to Cor- 
nell to study agriculture there had been at least somebody at 
these dinners with something interesting to say. But for the last 
two years now, Margaret, as a rule, simply sat there and ate, and 
planned what she would do afterwards. 

On this particular day, however, it happened that table-talk 
took a sudden twist which set it spinning around nothing else 
than Margaret herself. By the time that funnel had lifted there 
was not much left of Margaret’s eagerly anticipated holiday 
except a pitiful ruin— and precious little more than that of 
Margaret herself. In the Howell family were so many conflicting 
differences of opinion lying so close to the surface and thinly 
covered that controversial subjects were commonly avoided at 
family gatherings. If, by chance, danger-swirls showed up in their 
talk about food and prices and the like, either Grampa Howell 
or else Gramma Beebe managed to steer the family raft into 
safer waters before any serious damage had been done. But not on 
this particular Decoration Day. 

They were discussing the opening of the new clubhouse in 
which everybody in the Howell family had reason to be inter- 
ested, not only because it was a matter of first importance to the 
whole community, but because the fortunes and prestige of the 
Howells were more immediately involved in Mrs. Warren’s beau- 
tiful dream than were those of any other of the old families 
throughout the length and breath of Norwold. That was self- 
evident. 

Nevertheless, the South Downs Club and Mrs. Warren’s 
whole connection with it and them was what one might call a 
border-line topic at Howell family gatherings; one either avoided 
or delicately touched upon in passing. This was due, first of 
all, to radical differences of opinion as to what their relation 
to these millionaire summer residents really was and should be, 
and what those two words, “fortune” and “prestige,” either 
meant or amounted to. But that was only the superficial reason. 
The real reason struck down deeper than that, into dim recesses 
of memory and conviction which nobody willingly put into 
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words. The real reason, in fact, had nothing to do with the 
Warrens and Grinnells and relative rank in society, had nothing 
to do with fortune and prestige. It had a whole lot to do with 
Mrs. Warren's intimacy, and the Grinnells’ blood relationship 
to old Henry Weller. Everybody in the Howell family, except 
maybe Margaret's carpenter brother, who had never learned any- 
thing of any importance, knew that Gramma Beebe in her 
girlhood had been engaged to marry this same Henry Weller. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Warren herself, in person, as such, 
and as a social phenomenon, was, next to recipes. Gramma How- 
ell’s most nearly inexhaustible topic of conversation. She was 
forever pestering Margaret for information about the Warrens. 
She kept posted on every move Mrs. Warren made from morning 
till night. She knew when Mrs. Warren went swimming, what 
she ate and what she wore and how much it cost and where she 
had bought it and who was at “Ivy Wall” over the week-end and 
when Senator Warren was expected home. How the dickens she 
found out about everything was a mystery to Margaret. Worst 
of all, she was always prying into Margaret’s own private affairs. 
It was ridiculous the way she patronized Sydney whenever she 
got her hands on him. He was awfully good-natured about it. 
Margaret resented it. It was so-so bourgeois. At times it was 
positively disgusting. 

The funny thing was that Mrs. Warren seemed to like Gramma 
Howell, to enjoy talking with her and hearing Gramma Howell’s 
digs at everybody. Hardly a day passed in summer but what Mrs. 
Warren sent over to Gramma Howell something or other from 
her vegetable gardens or conservatories. The head gardener of 
“Ivy Wall,” Gideon Tuthill, was some sort of sixth cousin to 
Gramma Howell. He had five or six Polacks working for him. 
Half the first prizes for vegetables and fruit at the county fair 
were awarded annually to Gideon Tuthill of “Ivy Wall.” 

Everybody in Norwold liked Mrs. Warren. Everybody felt that 
they knew her. It was hard for a Norwolder meeting this friendly 
lady along the village street or in the railroad station, as one 
frequently did, to realize that one was face to face with a 
leader of New York society, a member of one of America's wealth- 
iest and most powerful families, the Wellingtons— hard to realize 
what that seemingly so modest, perfectly-fitting costume must 
have cost in dollars and cents. 

The Grinnells and the Warrens were a perfect example, as 
Gramma Howell often remarked, of false as against true Ameri- 
can aristocracy. Nor did Gramma Howell fail, on such occasion. 
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to make clear the inference that when it came right down to brass 
tacks and true American aristocracy, neither the Warrens nor 
the Grinnells were one, two, three compared to the Howells or 
the Corwins of Norwold. 

Gramma Howell openly encouraged her granddaughter’s 
friendly relations with the Warrens. And this in the face of her 
son’s stubborn and unreasonable prejudice against any sort of 
intimacy whatever between his daughter and what he called these 
summer butterflies. Gramma Howell, however, was even more 
bitter than her son Bert against any familiarity with the airy, 
flary relatives of Norwold’s one-time village butcher. Nor was 
any one in the Howell family, except maybe Bert junior, igno- 
rant of what lay behind all this. The subject was never broached 
in family gatherings but that everybody began stepping gingerly, 
as if treading on eggshells. Mrs. Herbert D. Grinnell was, of 
course, own cousin to Henry G. Weller. 

In the nature of things this whole subject, on this particular 
occasion, was unavoidable. Mrs. Warren had urged the whole 
Howell family to participate in the official opening of her new 
clubhouse. Throughout the long and elaborate preparations for 
this event. Cousin Silas Corwin had all but run the wheels off 
his faithful Buick at Mrs. Warren’s beck and call. The Corwins, 
young and old, would certainly be on deck, especially Silas’ 
eighteen-year-old gawk of a daughter, Edith. Margaret and her 
mother had each received an exquisitely embossed invitation to 
the dinner-dance climax of the day’s festivities, and Gramma 
Howell had had a brand-new polka-dot silk dress especially made 
for Mrs. Warren’s afternoon reception. In short, all the efforts 
of Supervisor Howell and Farmer Bert and Uncle George and 
Gramma Beebe to confine table-talk to politics, potatoes, and the 
Presbyterian picnic were on this day against hopeless odds. Before 
any one had even begun to think of a choice between prune whip 
and apple pie, or both, all five women were waist-deep in cos- 
tumes, comparisons and classified lists, and all four men were 
just sitting there, eating. 

Once in a while there was a little rift. For example, when 
Gramma Howell remarked what a shame it was that Senator 
Warren himself could not be present. Aunt Emma wanted to 
know what was the matter with him, and Gramma Howell, who 
prided herself, above all things, on keeping up with the times, 
said: 

“Weill For heaven’s sake, Emma, don’t you ever look at a 
newspaper?” 

And Uncle George said: 
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“Who? Emmy?— Na-ow— ’cept for the mur-ders an’ bargains in 
Blimmels.” 

Which gave Grampa Howell his first opening. He informed 
Emma and whoever was listening that the New York Herald had 
come out that morning in big headlines with Senator Warren’s 
sweeping attack before the United States Senate on President 
Wilson’s whole bungling Mexican policy— and thank the Lord 
Jehovah somebody had had the backbone to stand up and tell 
this school teacher what kind of a darn fool mess he’d make of it, 
with our flag flying on that very Decoration Day over the Vera 
Cruz custom house and a handful of United States Marines stand- 
ing there watching it. What was it, demanded Grampa, was it 
war? Or was it just another game o’ hide-and-seek? And poor 
Aunt Emma said how should she know? It was all over her 
head. 

“By Gosh!” said Grandpa, bringing his fist down on the table, 
“that fella Wilson’ll git us into trouble as sure as shoutin’— with 
his gol-darn shilly-shallyin’. 

“It means war,” said Uncle George. 

“Oh, gee! I hope so!” exclaimed his nephew. 

“A lot of good you’d be in any war!” sneered Margaret. 

“Oh, yeah? What do you know—” 

“That’ll do, Albert,” suggested his mother. 

“I’m against all war,” said Aunt Emma. 

“I’m not!” cried Margaret. 

“So am I,” said Gramma Howell. “But if our boys—” 

“If we had Teddy Roosevelt back in the White House—” 
began Uncle George. 

“Now you’re talkin’!” finished Grampa Howell. 

“We oughta go down there,” said young Bert, “an’ wipe 'em 
off the map, the darn dagoes.” 

“United States oughta own—” 

“They killed four of our—” 

“What’s it all about?” asked Helen. 

“I’ll tell you what it’s about,” said her husband. 

“Who cares?” asked Aunt Emma. 

“It’s Wall Street gamblers behind all this. Who’s this Senator 
Warren? He’s the brother-in-law of Bradford Wellington. He’s a 
figurehead. So’s Wilson. These Wall Street bankers run the whole 
country. When they pull the string all the Wilsons and Warrens 
jump. They got their eye now on Mexican oil. So what do we 
do? We send warships and United States Marines down there.” 

“I think it’s dreadful!” said Helen. 

“Well of course it is!” said Gramma Howell. 
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“I remember/' said Gramma Beebe, “my father telling about 
the first Mexican War/' 

“That wasn't any war!" sneered Bert junior. 

“What do you/' asked Margaret, “know about history?" 

“A— a— h shut up! I know as much as—" 

“Bert!” growled his father. 

“They was a piece in the Sunday Journal” said Uncle 
George. 

“Journal!” cried Gramma Howell. “Do you read that awful—" 

“Wait a minute!" growled her son. “Don't think that fella 
Brisbane's anybody's fool. He's got this whole Mexican busi- 
ness—" 

“I don't believe one word that fellow ever says," retorted 
Gramma Howell. 

“You know who's behind all this?” insisted George. “It's got 
nuthin' to do with oil. It’s this International Power gang. You 
know how that is? It’s Henry G. Weller." 

“I wonder," said Aunt Emma, after a moment's silence, “if he'll 
be there." 

“Where?" asked Grampa. 

“Of course he won’t!" exclaimed Gramma Howell. 

“After the way he has fought against this whole—" 

“I wouldn't be at all surprised,” said Aunt Emma. 

“Well, let's drop it," suggested Bert, mindful of the papers on 
his desk and his mother-in-law’s signature. 

“I don’t believe they’re here yet," said his father. 

“Oh, yes, they are," said Gramma Howell. 

“They came in yesterday," said Helen. 

“I'll bet," said Bert junior, “Miss What's-her-name'll be there— 
his housekeeper.” 

“Of course she will!" said Aunt Emma. 

“Bert, mind your affairs!" 

“If I thought," said Gramma Howell after a moment’s shocked 
pause, “that creature would dare—" 

“Who?" chuckled Uncle George. “Mamie Fischer?" 

“Drop it!” thundered his brother. 

It was high time. Margaret shot a glance at Gramma Beebe, 
sitting in tight-lipped silence beside her. Every one except her 
was suddenly eating as if to make up for lost time. 

If Henry Weller himself was a topic eschewed at the Howell 
table, the very mention of Mamie Fischer, his so-called house- 
keeper, was sternly taboo— as no doubt it was among other self- 
respecting families of Norwold. She was a person known to exist. 
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because every once in a long while she was seen in the flesh. 
And everybody had his or her own opinion as to her real status 
in Henry Weller's household. Nobody discussed it before the 
family, especially if children were present. Everybody knew her 
to be the daughter of old Pete Fischer, the oysterman. Everybody 
had a general notion of what her past had been like. But no 
one knew any details. No one wanted to. That is, no self- 
respecting woman would ever want to— men might. Youngsters. 
Margaret did. Among her darkest secrets were her infrequent, 
always accidental meetings with her great-uncle's housekeeper. 
Secretly she admired Miss Fischer. It was part of her natural 
perversity. 

Just to bury the matter and switch conversation Gramma How- 
ell remarked that she had looked over Silas' complete list of 
everybody invited to Mrs. Warren's reception, and that the 
Howells and the Corwins were positively the only two Norwold 
names appearing on it. 

“Well, I beg to differ with you!" said Margaret, and could 
have bitten her tongue off. 

“You do!" said Gramma Howell. “And who else—" 

“Oh— several people," said Margaret vaguely. “What differ- 
ence—" 

“Well, who are they?" 

“I don't know," said Margaret, feeling her foolish face grow 
suddenly hot, and took refuge in flippancy. “Let's change the 
subject," said she in that airy way recently acquired, to her 
father's disgust, and so effective among her fellow juniors at high 
school. 

“Indeed!" said Gramma Howell. 

“Don’t be so silly, Margaret," said her mother. 

“I'm not silly!" 

“Look at her face!" said her brother. 

“You shut up!" blazed Margaret. 

“Peggy!" 

“Margaret!" roared the ogre. 

“I just happen to know that Bennie Baldwin has been in- 
vited, and so has Joe McCarthy." 

“Oh!” said Gramma Howell— which said volumes. 

“I thought," purred Aunt Emma, with a certain inflection and 
a great deal of justice, “that this was to be such an exclusive 
affair!” 

Because everybody who was anybody in Norwold considered 
ramshackle Baldwin's hotel at the corner of Main Street and 
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Railroad Avenue nothing else than a village disgrace, in- 
cluding old Charlie Baldwin who ran it, and who, half the 
time, was in no proper condition to run anything, including 
himself. Bennie Baldwin’s father’s saloon and adjacent livery- 
stable was in plain language and public opinion an ulcer in the 
vitals of Norwold. And as for the other one, this McCarthy, who 
was some sort of head mechanic in the North Fork Oyster Com- 
pany, everybody in Norwold knew what a disagreeable, fighting, 
loud-mouthed, drunken Irishman was this same Joe McCarthy’s 
father, Mike. 

“So that,” sneered Brother Bert, “is why you’re so all-fired 
het-up.” 

What Margaret in all common sense should have done was 
to sit still and let them all say what they pleased— as they were 
all doing— and wait for the prune whip and coffee. But she was 
too stupidly enraged by what seemed to her the cruel injustice 
of the comments from all sides. She tried to speak calmly. But 
the moment she started to say anything they all interrupted her 
—even her own mother. Only Gramma Beebe sat there in silence, 
listening. 

It was by no means the first family row over her perverse 
friendship with this Joe McCarthy. They had all ended in ex- 
actly the same way. That, in itself, should have taught her 
discretion. But she was too young, too opinionated. She delib- 
erately refused to look toward her mother, who sat shaking her 
head and motioning to her from the other end of the table. 
When Gramma Howell remarked that she could never get it 
through her head how Mrs. Sydney Warren could allow her 
son to run around with this low village trash, Margaret’s lid, 
so to speak, disappeared in the holiday haze, and her boiling 
convictions about two perfect gentlemen, one of whom was the 
greatest athlete, and the other the brainiest scholar that had ever 
left Norwold high school came bubbling out in broken bits. And 
the whole family, except Gramma Beebe, jumped on her with 
one concerted leap. Quite the silliest part of it was that Margaret 
never seemed to realize when she was licked. 

“If you all,” she stuttered, her face flaming, “want to know 
what 1 think of such nasty, mean—” 

“We don’t!” shrilled Aunt Emma. 

“Peggy!” pleaded Helen. 

“She’s stuck on that Irishman,” inserted Brother Bert, while 
Gramma Howell kept right on talking. Until Bert senior banged 
his fist on the table, shouting: 
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“That’s enough of this nonsense!” and glared at his daughter* 
Then he glared at her mother. “You know what I’ve said about 
this whole business. I’m sick and tired of it. I want this girl to 
get something else into her silly head besides all this damfoolish- 
ness.” And glared again at his flaming daughter. “You be home 
here at eleven o’clock, and—” 

“Eleven! Y'ou promised—” 

“You heard-” 

“I won’t!” 

“You-won't!” 

“You promised me—” 

“Peggy!” gasped her mother. “Be quiet!” 

“I won’t!” gargled Margaret. “He promised me—” 

“Are you gonna shut up?” 

So she did. And so, for a while, did everybody else. 

“Well,” sighed Gramma Howell at length. “Seems to me—” 
and stopped, and drew a long breath. 

“It seems to me, Bert,” said Gramma Beebe, her firm, quiet 
tones penetrating even the bombination in Margaret’s crimson 
ears, “that you are very unfair to Margaret.” 

“Excuse me, Mother Beebe,” said her son-in-law, without look- 
ing at her. 

“I know,” she continued, not realizing the significance of the 
tremor in Bert’s voice, “how Margaret has looked forward to 
this-” 

“If you don’t mind—” warned Bert. 

“He promised I could stay till twelve o’clock,” mumbled Mar- 
garet. 

“It’s true, Bert. You did,” murmured Helen, also foolishly 
blind to the real issue at stake. 

“It happens,” said her husband, his eyes still fixed on the 
rebel opposite him, the tremor in his voice becoming more pro- 
nounced, “that I have changed my mind. Let me hear one more 
word of back-talk from you, young lady—” 

“I don’t care!” sobbed she. “You did.” 

“Leave the table!” roared her father. 

So she did. 

“I don’t know,” sighed Gramma Howell, as if answering her 
own question in a silence accentuated by Margaret’s choked sobs 
as she stumbled up the front stair. “I don’t know what the dimon 
has got into this present generation.” 

Apparently no one could enlighten her. Her son sat staring 
through the open doorway to the hall, gently tapping the edge 
of the table. 
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“She’s a spunky little devil,” chuckled Grampa. 

“Well,” drawled Uncle George, good-naturedly, “I guess she 
comes by it honestly.” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Emma. , 

At which Gramma Beebe quietly folded her napkin and rose 
from her seat, her face even whiter than usual. Quite slowly, 
without a word of explanation, she left them all sitting there, 
staring at her, and disappeared up the front stairway. 

“Well, for gosh-all— ” began George. 

“Keep still!” snapped his wife. 

Then Helen went into the kitchen. 

4 

It was impossible, for so many different reasons, for even her 
closest, most sympathetic friend on earth, try as he did, to plumb 
the depths of Margaret’s emotion as she sat late on that same 
holiday evening just beyond the glare of light on the moonlit 
porch of the new South Downs clubhouse, and observed the in- 
toxicating scene before her. It was impossible even for Margaret 
herself to do more than realize its complex nature and tragic 
intensity. She was sort of carelessly draped over the wide, white 
railing, unmindful of dew, her freshly shampooed hair like white 
gold in the moonlight reflected in those deep dark wells of her 
unfathomable eyes— as Sydney was just then explaining to her. 
The very sound of his voice and all that he said so beautifully 
seemed far away, and she a lonely ship tossed hither and yon, o’er 
a turbulent sea— so it seemed— and this very sea, this turbulent 
sea, tossing rhythmically to those wailing fiddles: 

“By the sea, by the sea, by the beautiful sea!” 

She had not even overheard Mrs. Herbert Grinnell, sitting 
there beside the open window coruscating multicolored sparkles 
from her much-bejeweled person, mumble to Mrs. Bryce- 
Gordon: 

“She’s that Howell girl, my cousin Henry Weller’s grandniece.” 

And yet, instinctively, she had known that this was precisely 
what Mrs. Grinnell had mumbled to Mrs. Bryce-Gordon, as Mar- 
garet, with bowed head and Sydney’s assistance, had passed out 
from the hot glare of the dance floor to the warm shadows of the 
porch. For at that moment her big blue eyes had been blinded 
by sudden tears, and her unwilling ears were being pierced 
by the high harmony of Mrs. Grinnell’s own niece’s false soprano 
and Joe McCarthy’s Irish tenor, shrilling above everybody else’s 
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from where they all stood in the far corner around the piano, 
caterwauling: 

“Poor Butter fly! She loved him so— o— ol” 

She had drawn more closely about her the shawl of ivory- 
colored lace which her mother had lent to her for this occa- 
sion. And beneath her shawl she had clasped more closely to her 
so-called bosom that hidden photograph of herself as a child— 
in that hideous red dress— that silly photograph for which Syd- 
ney had been coaxing and teasing until she could resist no longer. 

Just a few minutes before this she had given him this likeness 
of herself as she had been when a child, which she, of course, 
had removed from its ugly frame and trimmed down so that 
neither the grease-spot nor the words, “Josiah Burbank, phot., 
Eastport, L. I.” longer appeared on it, nor anything else except 
just her photograph and, in one dark corner, in tiny letters so as 
to be all but invisible, the one word “love.” Around it she had 
folded a piece of perfumed tissue-paper which for many months 
had lain in her bureau drawer around the pink-silk “Teddy” 
which Sydney's mother had sent her for a Christmas present. 
Around this perfumed tissue, lacking string, she had tied a very 
simple little white silk ribbon with a tiny bow-knot which Syd- 
ney, at that moment, while mumbling, was kissing passionately. 
And around her similar self was secretly clinging the similarly 
perfumed pink silk “Teddy.” So that, in a sense, she and the 
photograph, the tissue and the “Teddy” were all a part of the 
same thing— or so it seemed— but, of course, he couldn’t realize 
all this. 

All things around her were merging, melting into each other. 
She too. Never in history had there been as “muggy” a Decora- 
tion Day night in Norwold, nor one as perfect for the opening 
of South Downs Club. Never had a breezeless night more softly 
enveloped a lovelier scene, or so it seemed to Margaret. And yet, 
perfect as was the night, the light, the music, the lovely externals 
of everything and everybody, there was an emptiness to it all, a 
hollowness, deep undertones and overtones like those deep 
shadows under those great elms towering into the violet night, 
from beneath one of which glinted the green hood of Sydney's 
Pierce-Arrow roadster, waiting there in the semi-dark to hurl 
them both away from her, from Norwold, and all this transient 
gayety. 

Try as she would to forget, to cast everything aside and just 
enjoy the moment, recklessly-and how she had tried and kept on 
trying!— she could not prevent these lapses into an abysmal sense 
of an overhanging something-or-other-or so it seemed to her. 
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At moments she had been as noisy and full of laughter as any 
one in the whole place, and then she would feel herself engulfed 
in this unexplainable gloom. Maybe it was that clover-club cock- 
tail— or was it two, or more, which she had sipped with Sydney, 
seated on a stool at the new club bar, begging Sydney to keep 
an eye on the door behind her. For if ever her father, her mother 
—but, gee whillikens, had she grapevined, hesitated; had she 
danced, in Sydney’s opinion, divinely! Had she made her gawk 
of a cousin Edith look silly, and shown this niece of Mrs. Grin- 
nell, this brazen Charlotte Braganza, that she was not the only 
girl present who knew every latest complicated step of the 
Maxixe! 

She heard Mrs. Warren's low, throaty voice behind her, heard 
her mother’s gentle laugh— her poor, dear mother— who had 
promised father to bring her home by midnight! He needn’t 
worry! She would be there! 

"What time is it, Sydney?” she interrupted. 

"Time? Who gives a whoop—” 

"I do!” 

So he extracted his beautiful Swiss watch by means of its 
beautiful, interwoven gold and platinum fob from his white 
silk vest, and told her that they had still almost an hour— a whole, 
precious hour. And just then she saw those two again sweep past 
the open window, had a fleeting glimpse of his white flanneled 
legs and blue-serge shoulders— because Joe had tried and found 
it impossible to squeeze into Sydney’s older brother’s tuxedo- 
had a glimpse of Charlotte Braganza’s painted lips— disgusting 
the way her dress showed every last— everybody could see she 
had no corset on. You could plainly see, too, that she had been 
drinking. Margaret had seen her take one cigarette after another 
from Joe’s silver case— with that silly look, and her sillier "Ain’t 
we got fun?” She had not allowed Joe to get five feet away from 
her the whole evening. Margaret had seen that Sydney himself 
was disgusted with her. But, of course, he was too much of a 
gentleman to make any comment. All he had said was: "Too 
much mustard!” And Margaret had said: "Quite!” 

She was just as disgusted with Joe McCarthy. Joe was making 
himself very unpopular. She had seen Uncle Silas speak to him 
and seen everybody laugh at some fresh remark which Joe, of 
course, had made. She had seen Charlotte Braganza sneaking Joe 
a drink on the porch, although she knew it to be absolutely 
against the rules for an athlete in training. And, of course, Joe 
had absolutely denied this to Bennie Baldwin, who was plainly 
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worried about him. If her mother even suspected— Her mother 
was rightl Her whole family was right. 

Her foolish quarrel with her family was past and forgotten. 
But would she ever forget how Grandma Beebe had come to her 
room and talked to her with tears in her eyes— so beautifully! 
And she had treated her, not as a child, but as a mature woman 
with her own rights and responsibilities. Or how her father had 
come to her after they had all gone? She understood him now. 
She knew now how he longed for her to become a woman of 
whom he could always be proud. Only he so misunderstood her! 
Did she want anything wrong? She wanted only happiness. She 
couldn’t be cruel to any one if she tried. She couldn’t be rude. 
She simply could not imagine herself acting like this Charlotte 
Braganza— or Joe McCarthy. Who the dickens did he think he 
was, anyway? 

She pulled her shawl more closely about her— that lovely, hun- 
dred-year-old German shawl of ivory-colored lace which her 
mother had inherited from her grandmother, the mysterious Bar- 
bara Weller. Some day it would be her own. What could it not 
tell, perhaps, of forgotten nights of gayety? The very touch of it 
against her bare skin set up little sinful shivers. 

And all this while Sydney kept on mumbling. Sometimes he 
was a bit tiresome. She was sick of talk. She wished somebody 
would take her and— the way Joe had done when they were noth- 
ing but kids, and scared the wits out of her; the time she had 
come home all scratched up, with her dress in tatters and had 
not dared tell a soul how Joe McCarthy and Pete Fischer had 
chased her through the woods and swamps. All those buried epi- 
sodes about which she would never dream of talking to a living 
soul were connected with this scamp of a Joe McCarthy. He was 
a scamp. She knew he was. He was a roughneck; a powerful 
roughneck with no more regard for a girl’s feelings— 

“Please, Sydney,” she interrupted, “let's go in. I’m getting a 
chill.” 

“The devil!” cried Sydney, leaping to adjust the ivory shawl 
about her ivory shoulders— only they weren’t so ivory in spite 
of all the powder she had rubbed into them. 

“Sydney, dear,” called his mother, “what have you decided to 
do?” 

“About what?” chuckled Sydney, his arm still about Mar- 
garet. 

“About staying overnight, silly.” 

“Oh, gee, mom, I can’t— as much as I’d like to. We simply have 
to be there at nine o’clock. Joe has to pitch to-morrow—” 
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“Then I do wish you’d start, Sydney. Both these silly boys, 
Mrs. Howell, were up all £ast night—” 

“You told us to cornel’ 

“But I certainly thought you would stay over the week-end.” 

“Please!” pleaded Margaret. 

“Listen!” said Sydney, “listen here! Come on and hear Alexan- 
der’s Rag-Time Ba-and! Come on and hear! Come on and hear! 
It’s the biggest—” 

“Listen you!” smiled Margaret, suddenly stiffening. “Your 
mother is quite right, Sydney. You really ought to start. You 
know—” 

“Hey! What’s the big idea?” 

“Thank you, Margaret,” said Mrs. Warren. ‘Please, Sydney—” 

“I'll go with you,” she whispered in his ear while Mrs. Warren 
was explaining that the sensible thing was to start now while the 
moon— 

“The moon!” wailed stupid Sydney. “Look at that moonl” 

“Come on!” said adamantine Margaret. “Let’s get Joe.” 

Margaret took no part in the ensuing debate, even when she 
heard her own name coupled with midnight. She just stood there, 
thinking hard, until Joe finally said: 

“You’re the doctor, Syd. If you insist, I’m ready. Let’s tell 
Bennie.” 

So they did. And while the three argued, Margaret again stood 
there, smiling at her gawk of a cousin Edith, who with one long 
finger wrapped in a handkerchief wiped sweat— you simply 
couldn’t call it perspiration— from both sides of her long Corwin 
nose. Everybody was staring at them and these three awfully 
good-looking college men discussing time, distance, and miles 
per hour. 

“Why don’t you work it out in algebra!” cried triumphant 
Margaret. And as they all went out to the porch, with eaves- 
dropping Edith of course tagging along, Margaret pulled Syd- 
ney’s coat-tail and whispered: “Don’t you two dare leave me—” 

“Come on, Syd,” said Joe cheerily, starting down the steps 
without glancing at Margaret’s mother. “Let’s get our duds. 
We’ll pick you up here. Peg. Good-bye everybody!” 

“Everything’s in the car, you dumbbell!” shouted Sydney, 
and put his arm around Margaret. “Good-bye, Mrs. Howell! So 
long. Mother.” 

“Good-night, darling.” 

“Salute morituri!” recited Sydney, raising his free arm, then 
ran down the steps with Margaret. For of course she had to go. 
.She couldn’t ipake a scene. 
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But she was justly indignant. How could Joe be so deliberately 
rude to her mother? Which is precisely what she asked him 
after he had shifted into high— for he had insisted on driving— 
and the brilliantly lighted South Downs Club had disappeared 
behind the black, silent shadow of her own home. 

“Because I don't like your mother,” said Joe cheerily, “and 
because I know she doesn't like me. What’s the use—” 

“Forget it!” begged Sydney. “Look! Have either of you ever 
seen a more perfect night for a moonlight ride?” 

“The time!” said Joe, “The place—” 

“And the girl!” chimed in Sydney, with the appropriate ges- 
ture. But Margaret sat there between them suddenly stiff and 
silent. 

“Let’s give her a thrill!” chuckled Joe, and stepped on the 
accelerator. 

“Wait till we get out of the village.” 

“Think anybody’s up this late in Norwold? That reminds me. 
Bennie’s had his eagle eye on me the whole evening. We need 
a little sunshine—” 

“Oh— no!” said Margaret. 

“Oh— yes!” said Joe. “We have a long road ahead of us, dearie. 
We’re liable to freeze to death before morning.” 

She detested him when he was in this Smart-Alecky mood. She 
told him so. She wished she had not come. He only laughed. She 
hardly heard their argument, which, of course, Joe won because 
he was driving. 

“Left!” called Sydney as they reached the main highway. 

“Right!” shouted Joe and turned into the sleeping village. 

They stopped at the curb opposite Baldwin’s saloon, just be- 
yond the yellow light from its curtained windows and open 
doorway, through which Margaret had a glimpse of village loafers 
standing at the bar of the saloon. 

“Please hurry!” she commanded. 

“Take one second!” chirped Joe, wriggling over the closed 
door of the car. 

“Make it snappy!” said Sydney. She felt that he, too, was dis- 
gusted. 

“I wish you’d drive,” she mumbled. 

“Who, me?” asked Sydney, and tightened his arm around her. 
“Let him workl” 

She kept her eyes fixed on the lighted dial beyond her knees, 
felt the vibration of the idling motor beneath her, heard the 
laughter, the loud coarseness of* these Irish and Polish ruffians 
celebrating Norwold’s Decoration Day, smelled the foul odor 
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of Bennie Baldwin’s father’s corner saloon. Then a sudden 
silence. 

“Take me home, Sydney!” 

“Don’t be silly! We’ll be out of here in two shakes.” 

“Listen!” She gripped his leg. An outburst of drunken laugh- 
ter. Then a hoarse roar. 

“Don’t gi’me anny yer back-talk, you goddam puppy! What the 
hell’r ye doin’ here, annyway— my son, gintlemin! Take a look at 
’im! Well, now! Is he the handsome young squirt!— git the hell 
outa here afore I kick yez out— ye hear me? Git outa here!” 

“Oh, please!” moaned Margaret. “Take me home!” 

“Sh-h!” said Sydney, unlatching the door on his side of the 
car. 

“Don’t leave me!” 

“Be quiet!” 

So she was. And never in her life had she been both so fright- 
ened and so ashamed. She heard only a drunken uproar, not 
words. At length Joe hurried across the street to them, chuckling 
as though something very funny had happened, and climbed 
into the driver’s seat. 

“Forgot it was a holiday,” said he, throwing in the clutch. 

“Hurry!” said Margaret. 

“Get your leg over!” said Joe. Which was impossible, the 
way she was jammed in between them. And when she tried, the 
sudden leap of the car ahead slammed her head back against 
the leather cushion. 

“For cat’s sake!” shouted Sydney above the roar of the car, 
“can’t you be a little—” And stopped abruptly. 

For quite a while nobody said anything. But as they flew 
around the turn where stood the flag-draped Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment very ghostlike in the moonlight, Joe mumbled: 

“I’m sorry. Should have had more sense.” 

“I’m glad you admit it,” said Margaret from between her 
compressed ribs. “Do you mind—” 

“I don’t blame the old man. I must have looked like a damned 
sap.” 

“Forget it,” said Sydney. “Look at that moon!” 

Which Margaret did, and tried to think only of the night and 
her place in it. It would have been easier had she had a little 
more of the seat for her own use. She had always felt tiny beside 
Joe McCarthy. To-night, slim-waisted Sydney, staring straight 
ahead through the leaping shadows, seemed to need more room 
than big-shouldered Joe. Neither one would yield her a single 
inch. So she sat squeezed in between them, and tried to give 
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herself up to the sheer delight of speed, reckless of what lay 
ahead or behind, aware only of the rush of air and the sonorous 
roar of this Thing hurling them on through the night. 

Margaret knew no physical sensation to compare with this 
thrill of being swept on, effortlessly. She had a favorite, recur- 
rent dream of flying through space, conscious of fixed nonenti- 
ties streaming past in an unrelated universe. One summer Sun- 
day morning when she had sat in sleepy revery supposedly 
listening to Mr. Cook's long-winded discourse on the five at- 
tributes of God, she had been electrified by the faint drone of 
an aeroplane passing high overhead. Up there was a man! Up 
there, too, a divine attribute which had not occurred to Mr. 
Cook. 

Mr. Cook's God was an old slow-poke. Her God, above 
all things, must be swift. She could worship speed; not the 
speed of man, or horse, or bird, but speed inherent in a thing 
itself. The speed of planets and stars, the spin of earth, the speed 
of modern machinery. That one word, “speed,” better than any 
other, epitomized for Margaret the new. 

To-night she could only half enjoy it. She was too conscious 
of limits. If only she could ride on and on— but the lighted 
■dial-clock at her knees plainly warned her. She had wanted 
these few, precious minutes to be merry, but even Sydney, usually 
so talkative, sat stiff and silent, staring straight ahead as' though 
he, not Joe, were forcing the car to its limit. Every few moments 
he glanced at the speedometer. Sixty-five. They flashed past a 
church-spire, white in the moonlight, at seventy miles per hour! 
Margaret shouted with laughter. 

“Like it?” asked Sydney. 

“Oh— glorious!” 

“There's a turn ahead, Joe.” 

“Yeah. How far do you want to go?” 

“Don’t stop!” 

“Turn at Mattituck,” said Sydney. 

Which Joe did, in spite of Margaret's pleading. She had still 
fifteen minutes! They had come ten miles in exactly nine! Her 
head was awhirl, her whole body vibrant. Their return was 
equally swift, equally silent. For Margaret it was definitely an 
anticlimax. She asked Joe to stop at a little distance from her 
house. 

Sydney helped her out of the car. It seemed not to occur 
to Joe. She had known it would have to happen this way. Joe 
had not turned off the motor. It purred impatiently while she 
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said good-bye to him. He was almost rudely curt. Had she of- 
fended him? He had kept away from her the whole evening. 
Nothing had happened as she had hoped. Nothing! Couldn’t 
he see— couldn’t he feel— anything? 

Sydney insisted on seeing her safely home. When they had 
gone a few steps she turned and very gayly waved good-bye at 
a couple of blinding head-lights that made a mockery of the 
moon. She walked on with Sydney in this glare, feeling those 
two burning eyes boring through her, wishing that Sydney would 
make it a little less obvious. She could scarcely breathe. It was 
too hot. She hardly heard his mumbling, hardly heard the silly 
syncopation of “Too Much Mustard” being poured out into 
the moonlight from the dance-floor of the clubhouse. She could 
see its lights. Between them and it loomed her bleak and silent 
house. Da-da-da-da-da-da-da I 

“I adore you! I’m crazy about you—” 

The two didn’t fit, two mutually jarring rhythms. 

“Please write to me,” pleaded Sydney. “Won’t you?” 

Well, of course she would, but what the dickens ever happened 
to her in the least degree interesting? 

They reached her gate. A dull, yellow light shone from a cur- 
tained, upstairs window. 

“Oh, gee!” mumbled Peggy. “There they are— waiting.” 

She kissed him good-bye. And then, by request, she repeated 
it. Tears glistened in her eyes and choked her voice. She felt 
an unutterable sense of tragedy. What Sydney felt seemed also 
more or less inexpressible. She had to warn him that probably 
their window was open. At length he did in fact give it up and 
rushed off into the moonlight, leaving her standing there by 
the gate, with that silly saxophone still da-da-da-da-dairig away 
as if in mockery of her loneliness. 

For some time she stood, staring along that shadowy road 
to those two distant, burning eyes, until at length they shifted, 
blinked, and disappeared, until the sudden roar from the open 
exhaust of their departing car had settled into a rhythmic hum 
fading in volume, until it, too, was drowned out by that stupid, 
endless da-da-da-da-da-da-da! Then she went slowly up the path 
to her house. 

There was nothing else to do. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
1 

The demands of an extraordinarily multiplex career had long 
accustomed the president of Northeastern University to a fairly 
rigid and exactly timed routine. Except when on holiday, George 
Weller breakfasted early and alone. On each workday morning, 
before seven-thirty. Miss Gibson, Dr. Weller’s private secretary, 
had already laid upon his breakfast table his daily pile of per- 
sonal mail exclusive of that pertaining to university routine. 
His butler, Hino, had placed beside it the iced fruit juice, the 
Florentine pitcher of unpasteurized milk, the lighted coffee urn, 
the curiously embossed container of Dr. Weller’s specially 
blended Turkish cigarettes, the alabaster vase of seasonal flowers, 
the day’s editions of three newspapers by means of which Dr. 
Weller kept a practiced finger on the pulse of public affairs. 

At eight o’clock on that post-Decoration Day Saturday morn- 
ing of nineteen fourteen. Dr. Weller had completed his simple 
meal, had removed any hypothetical trace of it from his shaven 
lips, and was enjoying, along with the aroma of the day’s first 
cigarette, the day’s first contacts with a world in which few 
men could feel more pleasantly at home than he, or with better 
reason. It was not by accident that Northeastern, during the 
past two decades, had been its most rapidly expanding univer- 
sity. In the course of this expansion George Weller had touched 
upon the lives of untold thousands. 

There was little in either his looks or bearing to tell one 
with accuracy how long he had been on his way; much to indi- 
cate at what pace. Men at close range with him rarely thought 
of age in connection with George Weller. Women always did. 
Some cynically, seeing the sharply etched lines in his lean face, 
and the white fringes of his blond hair; most of them agreeably, 
reading in those lines and fringes a record of much more than 
the passing of time. None of them knew of his habit of shaving 
twice daily. And only those that consulted their “Who’s Who” 
were a bit shocked to find April 1, 1850, the recorded date on 
which George H. Weller had been born in Norwold, L. I., of 
Gottlob Heinrich and Barbara W. A good many of these either 
mistrusted their arithmetic or were confused by the fifty. 

Nothing could more neatly suggest the nature of George Wel- 
ler’s activities than the little pile of letters on his breakfast 
table. Characteristically he reversed Miss Gibson’s suggested 
order of perusal, and read first Professor Hallock’s letter, ex- 
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plaining in detail arrangements with the Imperial government 
for the first officially subsidized American exposition of modern 
German art— a chatty, a garrulous letter from the exchange pro- 
fessor in Berlin to the man responsible for his being there. A 
letter from George Wingate, President of the Continental Steel 
Corporation, succinctly assured his impatient friend that their 
much-discussed idea of a Wingate laboratory of Applied Science 
would be translated, within the next two years, into steel and 
granite. A note from United States Senator Sydney A. Warren 
asked George to be good enough to point out in what precise 
particulars was Sydney in error in his analysis of Wilson’s blun- 
ders in relation to Mexico. And would George bear in mind that 
while independence of thinking was certainly the prerogative of 
a university president, it would do not one bit of harm if the 
man whom Republican leaders had in mind for an important 
role in the coming administration would show some faint sign 
of appreciation of the problems of party politics. He hoped 
George had been misquoted in that Evening Post interview re- 
garding big business dictation of foreign policy. Certainly no 
one was in better position than George to know the nonsensical 
nature of this periodic hue and cry about Wall Street. And had 
he seen Bud Wellington recently? 

Of two letters marked for personal attention, one informed 
Dr. Weller that their mutual friend had arrived in Berlin and 
reported an appalling situation. It was militarism gone stark 
mad. Would Dr. Weller run down for lunch at the White House 
on that coming Thursday? They would have an hour undis- 
turbed. It was signed, “Affectionately, Woodrow.” The other, of 
which the subtle aroma was by no means a purely physical prop- 
erty, sketched the naughty details of an evening in Sandring- 
ham with all of Lady Drummond’s insinuating sprightliness. Had 
it ever occurred to him that to arrange one’s life around the 
stupid schedule of an itinerant American presented very defi- 
nite problems? It was impossible for her to meet George in 
Baden. But if anything short of death or their long-heralded 
European cataclysm were to prevent his promised two weeks 
with her at “Glen Argyle” in September, she would draw the 
unavoidable inference and devote her remaining years to whist 
and woman suffrage. She had hand-picked each invited guest 
with exact regard for all personal crotchets and presumable con- 
tingencies. 

“Our long-heralded European cataclysm.” Curious, thought 
George, how much this expression was on people’s lips and how 
little in their thinking. In his recent interview he had called it 
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the most important and least considered problem confronting 
the American people and government. He was eager to be in 
London and Berlin. He made a note to see Bud Wellington. If 
anybody in America had an inkling of what was going on behind 
doors in European capitals it was he. Some unavoidable engage- 
ment must prevent this Thursday luncheon. He knew what was 
wanted of him. He had disapproved this Texan’s whole chimeri- 
cal scheme of “a sympathetic international understanding” to 
insure peace. Quite obvious in what direction it was headed. 
The present controlling clique were all dyed-in-the-wool Anglo- 
philes— useless to reason with them. Let Wilson look elsewhere 
for a bass to his Texan’s tenor. Woodrow wasn’t looking for 
advice. He was collecting a chorus. 

Dr. Weller picked up the Tribune . He noticed but did not 
read a column inconspicuously headed “Holiday Aftermath.” 
Had Dr. Weller been merely the sound Republican university 
president which party leaders assumed him to be, he would 
have noticed nothing in that morning’s news to disrupt the 
schedule of an unusually busy day ahead, or taken time to en- 
joy the flavor of his favorite counter-irritant to stodgy Times 
and Tribune editorials. He would therefore not have been 
startled by an instantly recognized photograph on page three of 
that morning’s American , and the black headlines beneath it: 
"Son of United States Senator Sydney A. Warren held for man- 
slaughter.” 

Instantly Potsdam and Pearl Drummond, George Wingate and 
Mr. Wilson, world problems and party politics faded into a back- 
ground blur behind this printed photograph of one of North- 
eastern’s eleven thousand students. He read the disturbing de- 
tails. There was only one to counteract the effect of that head- 
line, and to accent the venom in the two-column story of two 
drunken college students speeding through holiday traffic. The 
victim had not been killed outright. He had been rushed, un- 
conscious, with fractured skull and broken body to the Nassau 
Hospital. A savagely sarcastic summary of young Warren’s fam- 
ily connections ended with the blunt question as to whether 
this family’s wealth and power would in this case, as usual, 
suffice to make a mockery of law and justice. 

Nassau Hospital. Returning from Norwold! Joseph McCarthy 
—must of course be the son— no, grandson of the Joe he had 
known— Irish Joe. There had been Dutch Joe and Irish Joe. Joe 
Fischer and Joe McCarthy. He had never talked with this boy. 
He had seen his name, had once watched him pitch for North- 
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eastern. Young Warren he had met at the Wellingtons'. A likable 
boy. 

He hurried to the telephone at his office desk. He called Dean 
Bradley. The dean had just had his bath, was highly distressed, 
made certain that the Joseph McCarthy involved was the base- 
ball pitcher, assured Dr. Weller that he would act instantly, 
would call him back within fifteen minutes. 

The first five of these minutes Dr. Weller spent in checking 
over his appointments to allow for contingencies, the following 
ten he spent at the telephone on a call from Washington. When 
he had hung up the receiver, the lines on his lean face were 
drawn in anything but a pleasant pattern. His last words to 
Senator Warren had been equally sharp and unpleasant. They 
had reminded his friend that his acts would be determined by 
facts, not personal relations, that the Senator’s quite excusable 
emotions could not change these facts, whatever they might be, 
nor affect Dr. Weller’s responsibility as president of Northeastern 
University. 

He had heard from the half-frantic Senator that Mrs. Warren 
had reached Nassau Hospital two hours before this, that Sydney, 
by God’s own miracle, was practically unhurt, that the McCarthy 
boy had escaped with a broken arm and a few cuts, that four 
specialists were working over the man run down, that he was 
still alive, still unconscious, with the chances four to one against 
him, the one chance being that he was a Swede carpenter— an- 
other godsend! You couldn’t kill a Swede carpenter. The first 
thing to be done was to muzzle these damned sensation-mongers! 
The thing must be hushed, instantly. These bastards— it could 
do incalculable harm. Would George, for God’s sake, get busy 
at once— at which point George had interrupted to beg the ex- 
cited Senator not to confuse the two issues. Two what? Two 
difficulties— several difficulties, one of which was the boy's un- 
fortunate connection with Northeastern University. And for 
what other reason and the love of God was the Senator calling 
on his friend at this moment— a question which his friend had 
left unanswered. 

The voice of Dean Bradley, calling up to report what his 
superior already knew, betrayed an excitement equally ill-timed. 
He received curt orders to have young Warren, if his condition 
permitted, brought at once to Dr. Weller’s office. The doctor 
then learned of other factors in a situation already sufficiently 
unpleasant. Both boys were at that moment on their way to 
Dean Bradley’s office, would be there within the next half-hour. 
He would give directions to have them brought immediately 
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to Dr. Weller’s office. The dean had had repeated trouble with 
this pair, particularly with the McCarthy boy, who was already 
on probation and under orders to report to Dean Bradley at 
nine o’clock that very morning. This situation, in fact, was of 
such immediate importance to the university that Dean Bradley 
felt obliged to request Dr. Weller to discuss it with him in person 
before the two boys arrived. With the doctor’s permission he 
could be in Dr. Weller’s office in twenty minutes. He was asked 
to make it fifteen. 

Professor Bradley was, at heart, a kindly man frayed by the 
wear and tear of an exacting and important office, devoted to 
what he sincerely believed to be the paramount interests of a 
great educational institution. For Dean Bradley this accident 
involved issues rather than individuals, issues vital to the future 
of that great university and, by that fact, of the nation as a 
whole. His thoughts, as he hurried, were of principles, not of 
persons. 

Dean Bradley liked Dr. Weller as a person, liked him im- 
mensely. He was a charming fellow, a brilliant scholar, an orna- 
ment to any university. A whole lot of people, in Dean Bradley’s 
opinion, had the wrong idea about George Wellen The dean 
considered Dr. Weller to be, in one sense, an ideal superior for 
a man who, like himself, knew his job and was absorbed in it 
to the exclusion of every other interest in life— ideal in the sense 
that he let one do pretty much as one pleased, let one, of course, 
work one’s fool head off— and, of course, got all the credit— which 
was all right. The dean was not hungry for glory. That was the 
last thing in his mind. But as far as George Weller’s being an 
executive, the responsible head of an institution of the nature 
and scope and world importance of Northeastern University- 
well, the dean had his private opinion of Dr. Weller as an execu- 
tive. He had never discussed it with any one. That was not his 
idea of organization loyalty. Moreover, his own wife was one of 
the blindest of Dr. Weller enthusiasts. 

When, as often happened, some one exclaimed in the dean’s 
presence over the miracle of Northeastern’s development under 
Dr. Weller’s administration, the dean only smiled and nodded. 
No one knew better than he what sort of a miracle it had been. 
That was the miracle. There was none. The dean often won- 
dered what the devil would happen to this great Northeastern 
University except for simpletons like himself. 

As the dean mounted the steps to Dr. Weller’s door, his face 
was puckered in an ominous scowl. It was this peculiarly cordial 
relation between them that made his present task at once diffi- 
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cult and imperative. Somebody, in this crisis, had to talk turkey 
to Dr. Weller. Somebody in this mushroom university devoid 
of anything resembling tradition in the English or European 
sense, with its faculty honeycombed with radicals, its immense, 
disorganized, nondescript student-body recruited, with pitifully 
few exceptions, from the un-American, undesirable elements in 
a chaotic social order— somebody had to tell the president of this 
dizzy university where it was headed. Somebody had to tell him 
to call a halt, to assert authority, to demand of its faculty and 
students something related to discipline, to a sense of obligation, 
of decent respect for law and order. He, Dean Bradley, was the 
logical goat. He was certain of the moral support of a solid block, 
three hundred deep, of the university’s most eminent faculty 
members. If it came to a showdown, which God forbid— 

The opening of Dr. Weller’s front door snapped the thread 
of Dean Bradley’s lucubration. As he entered it, Dean Bradley 
glanced at his watch. It was exactly eight-thirty. 

At the start of their interview the dean, in answer to a rapid- 
fire barrage of questions, had acquainted Dr. Weller with what 
little information he possessed regarding the boys themselves, 
their studies, their record, their habits, activities, associates— all 
of it unimportant, irrelevant and immaterial. As they had talked 
on, it had become more and more obvious to Dean Bradley that 
his superior was evading the issue. The dean had seen him 
dodging this way and that, parrying with ill-timed good-humor 
the dean’s more and more insistent demands as to precisely what 
Dr. Weller himself intended to do about this. 

Dean Bradley rose from that too-comfortable chair. From long 
habit it had become necessary for him to he on his feet to think 
rapidly. As forcefully as he could put it in the face of smiling 
interruptions, he placed before Dr. Weller the chaotic conditions 
existing throughout Northeastern, the absolute necessity for 
decisive, constructive action. This, said the dean, was the acid 
test of the whole question of university discipline and authority. 
Then Dr. Weller likewise rose, grinned at him, lighted a ciga- 
rette, and said: 

“Listen, Bradley. You worry about university discipline. That’s 
your job. I’m not thinking about it. I can’t get excited over 
issues, never could. Never understood one. Issues, I’ve learned, 
have a way of issuing. I’m not worried about what’s going to 
happen to Northeastern in this connection. I’m worried about a 
couple of students in a scrape. If Northeastern must collapse 
because of our doing what seems the right and decent thing 
for these two boys, the devil take Northeastern. Don’t worry. 
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Northeastern will stagger along. The problem is what are we 
going to do with the lives of these two youngsters. Do you see 
what I mean, Bradley? Don’t you agree—” 

“I do not!” shouted Dean Bradley, and stalked up and down 
the room. “I’ll tell you why.” And while he was thus occupied, 
a rouged and penciled brunette opened the door, paying not the 
slightest attention to Dr. Weller’s thoroughly roused subordi- 
nate, and announced, with what seemed to Dean Bradley peril- 
ously close to insolence: 

“The two boys have arrived. Dr. Weller.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bring them in.” 

“Just— one minute!” exclaimed Dean Bradley, his voice chok- 
ing with anger. 

It was difficult to state it briefly, outrageous that he should be 
obliged to put it in the form of an ultimatum. Exerting the 
last ounce of an exhausted self-control, Dean Bradley informed 
his superior that anything short of the immediate expulsion of 
these two boys would, in his opinion, result in incalculable harm 
to Northeastern University and, incidentally, in his immediate 
resignation both as dean and faculty member. 

He glared into the wide-set blue eyes of Dr. Weller. For a 
noticeable fraction of a second Dr. Weller returned that glare. 
Then he smiled. 

“Are you through, Bradley?” 

“Yes!” 

“I’m sorry. Go home and think it over. Before evening, write 
me a letter. What our future relations will be will depend com- 
pletely on it; not on this conversation.” 

Dean Bradley left the room. From the hall where his hat 
awaited him he was vaguely aware of three figures standing 
against the remote, offensively quiet background of Dr. Weller’s 
reception-room— one of them, the painted brunette, in yellow 
and blue; one of them with his face swathed in bandages, his 
arm in a sling; one of them in light gray with sleeked black hair 
and an insolent grin— was aware of a low voice, not words— 
except, as he pulled open the heavy bronze front door, distinctly 
the words: 

“Good luck, boys.” 

2 

As the two culprits entered Dr. Weller’s private office, each 
searched the face of this president of their university for indica- 
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tion of the fate concerning them. On their way in from the 
hospital, Sydney had summed it up very neatly. Joe, handicapped 
by the stitches in his cheek and the pain in his pitching arm 
beneath its plaster cast, had only mumbled that he wouldn’t 
waste a worry over that. They were out— he was out, anyway. 
To hell with that. He was wondering what would happen if that 
Swede fooled them, and died. And Sydney had said he should 
stop worrying about it. The Swede wouldn’t fool them. Dr. 
Graham had practically guaranteed it to Sydney’s mother. Joe 
should have stayed in the hospital. This was crazy. He should 
stay in the car, and Sydney would go in and get Bradley’s ver- 
dict— and Joe had said, No, he wanted to keep his appointment, 
wanted to face old Bradley. He wouldn’t give the old bastard 
the satisfaction of doing it by letter. This unexpected switch 
of procedure had confused both of them. It was one thing to 
face Dean Bradley, quite another thing to face the lined, frown- 
ing face of President Weller. 

It was a face well known to both boys, yet peculiarly un- 
familiar. Neither one had ever before examined it at close range. 
To Joe, in particular, but also to Sydney, that face, until now, 
had been a sort of symbol— like the university seal on announce- 
ments, a face seen always in public, a mask, not a face, some- 
thing to conjure with, the insignia of an office, not the features 
of a man. They saw it, now, uncertain about the frown, for as 
they looked, its penetrating eyes fastened on them, its lines re- 
laxed. 

“Be seated, boys,” said Dr. Weller, tamping out the stub 
of his cigarette. 

“Thank you,” mumbled Sydney, unconsciously pulling a chair 
for Joe close to his own. Of a sudden he felt frightfully em- 
barrassed. He felt sure that Joe was equally confused. Something 
in the quiet tone of this voice— a kindly voice— something in the 
steady gaze of those eyes— kindly eyes— had a benumbing effect 
on Sydney. Instantly came a sense of being in the presence of 
one inherently more powerful than himself. For what seemed 
to both boys an interminable time, those eyes continued to flick 
over, around and through them, slipped here and there, fixed 
them again, as if gathering shreds of fact and weaving them 
into some unseeable pattern. Was it a smile lurking in the 
wrinkles of his face? 

What Dr. Weller saw were a few confirming details causing 
him swiftly to decide that the problem, as he had suspected 
from Dean Bradley’s statistics, centered in the McCarthy boy 
rather than in Warren. The latter’s face and bearing confirmed 
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a previous impression of Bud Wellington’s nephew— the pleasing 
face of a sensitive lad reacting swiftly to emotion; a pair of 
brown eyes, honest eyes, looking at one frankly. A slimness, a 
delicacy of feature suggesting frailness; yet there was nothing 
weak about this erect, nervous young body. He was slimmer, 
smaller-boned than Bud had been at this same age, when Wel- 
lington and Weller had sat side by side as freshmen in New York 
University. Yet there was unquestionable resemblance, hard to 
define, between the two, a resemblance to convince Dr. Weller 
that young Warren would take without cracking whatever this 
incident entailed. This boy was malleable, and strong. 

What lay behind that other face was less plainly labeled, a 
handsome face set into sharp relief by the bulging bandage 
framing it. Undoubtedly, too, pain and this bandage accented 
a hardness, a rough-hewn quality of feature, the defiance in its 
granite-colored eyes. But defiance was there. No flicker in them 
of fear or embarrassment, no question here of cracking, decidedly 
one of malleability. Little— was there anything?— in this boy to 
recall to Dr. Weller the Joe McCarthy with whom he had roamed 
the woods and swamps of Norwold. This fellow was rangier, 
better muscled. Joe had had that thick red thatch, defying any- 
thing but a currycomb. This boy’s hair was almost black beneath 
its bandage, sleeked back flat, with no part in it; a powerful 
pair of shoulders. In a memory-flash Dr. Weller saw himself in 
a knock-down battle with Joe McCarthy one town meeting day 
half a century ago. A girl— Mamie Fischer— had come to George’s 
rescue. He checked a powerful impulse to speak of Norwold. 
It would be easy to make a mistake in handling this fellow. 

“I take it for granted,” said Dr. Weller, “that you both under- 
stand why you are here, understand that it is necessary for me 
to take action vitally affecting both of you. I want to arrive at 
a sensible decision. I want your help.” He saw the flicker of 
surprise in the eyes of both boys. “I can arrive at this if I have 
your confidence. I want you to talk to me frankly, as a human 
being, not an officer. I therefore frankly tell you that what I do 
will be determined largely by what I learn from you in this 
next half-hour. I want you to be honest with me. I want you to 
tell me the truth. I want you, first, to give me, briefly, in se- 
quence, the facts concerning what happened last night, and what 
caused it.” 

Sydney looked at Joe, who looked at Sydney. 

“Well, I guess I— I better try—” said Sydney. “I don't quite 
know where to—” 

“Begin in Norwold. What were you doing there?” 
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“Well— you see—” began Sydney, and told of his mother’s 
invitation to the opening of the new South Downs clubhouse. 
He felt horribly tongue-tied. He kept glancing at Joe, who sat 
staring out through the window over Dr. Weller’s shoulder— 
not one bit of help. He felt those eyes drilling through him, 
didn’t know just what to put in and what to leave out, espe- 
cially about the drinking and their date with old Bradley; and 
came to where they were leaving, early— and warned himself 
not to mix Ben Baldwin’s name into this mess, above all, not 
Margaret— and suddenly the realization that he was talking to 
Margaret Howell’s blood relative flashed through Sydney and 
almost choked him. 

It was not the first time that this thought had occurred to 
Sydney. In fact, he and Joe had once discussed it, but only once. 
Its effect had been to raise Prexy Weller’s standing— make him 
seem more human. Joe had said that he knew nothing about it, 
ViaH never spoken to old lady Beebe in his life— a nice old woman. 
Neither Sydney nor Joe had ever really associated Peggy Howell 
with President George H. Weller, although Sydney knew that his 
mother did. Certainly this thought had been far from their 
min ds on their way to Dr. Weller’s office that morning. They 
had had too much else to think about. 

Now Sydney suddenly found himself staring into the kindly 
eyes of Margaret Howell’s grandfather. On the heels of this 
realization came speech, came a flood of it. 

Joe turned to look at Sydney, wondering what the devil had 
happened; then he looked at President Weller; then he scowled, 
and shifted position. Sydney was spilling the whole beans, tell- 
ing of their row in the car after they had left Peggy-an argu- 
ment about a girl— the damn’ fool! Or was he putting on an 
act?— or was he yellow? And that same sudden realization that 
this wrinkled fish in front of them was Peg Howell's grand- 
father turned the catgut holding Joe’s face together into hot 
wire. 

Dr. Weller saw this sudden change sweep over both boys 
before him, saw the eager light leap into young Warren’s eyes, 
the involuntary doubling of McCarthy’s free fist, knew that he 
was at the doorstep of something more vitally touching the lives 
of these boys than merely the cause of an accident. 

Sydney was telling of their stop at a filling-station. Joe re- 
membered it. His thought was: if the skunk says her name, I’ll 
bash him. It was at this filling-station when they had declared 
war. That was when Sydney had insisted on driving— and they 
had got out to change seats— and he had passed Sydney the bot- 
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tie, after taking a big hooker— his second or third. And Sydney 
had said: “Here’s to her. May the best man win/’ and handed 
the bottle— it was only half empty— to the guy for a tip. Sydney 
skipped all that. All he said was that they had changed seats. 
Joe’s fist relaxed. 

Then Sydney skipped to where they were coming along be- 
hind that truck. Joe did not remember the intervening time, 
either. It must have been half or three quarters of an hour. They 
were looping it, in and out of traffic. To Joe’s positive knowl- 
edge nobody had ever yet passed Sydney on the road without 
permission. He was uncanny at a wheel. He would never have 
hit that Swede if— and suddenly Sydney interrupted himself. 

“I forgot to tell you, Dr. Weller— I want you to know all the 
facts. When we changed seats at that gas station we both took 
a pretty stiff drink. We had a bottle. I gave it to the fellow 
at the gas station. I didn’t realize it, but I guess I was feeling 
it. I want you to know the whole truth.” 

“Go on,” said Dr. Weller. 

And of a sudden Joe remembered what Sydney had said just 
as they had come up behind that truck. That dirty crack! That 
was why he had seen red. Who the hell wouldn’t? Again Joe 
felt the burning of the stitches in his cheek, the pain in his 
arm. He would never forget it— that is— what the hell! But that’s 
what had caused this smash-up. Sydney was skipping it. He was 
describing the position of the truck and the car. 

Then that left swerve. That instant, to the Day of Judgment, 
would live burned into Joe’s memory. Those two pairs of lights 
ahead, that split second in which to time a cut between them— 
coinciding with his: “You yellow bastard, you’re drunk!” He 
could hear himself saying it, feel his own insane, inexcusable 
act. 

“Hey— listen! Dr. Weller!” he choked. “He’s not telling the 
truth. I grabbed his arm.” 

“He did not! That’s a lie!” 

“Well, I grabbed the wheel.” 

“He did not!” 

“I did. I was drunk.” 

“Honest he didn’t. Doctor! Joe— he’s crazy! He’s just—” 

“I did. You know damn’ well I did.” 

“I swear on my honor—” 

“Just a moment, boys,” said Dr. Weller, seeing instantly that 
he was at the heart of the matter, trying swiftly to entrench 
himself. “What physically happened from that moment on is 
not the most important thing for me to learn. I have read the 
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statements of the passenger in the Ford, and of the motorcycle 
cop— also your own, Sydney. Have you seen them?” 

“Yes,” said Sydney. “We read the article—” 

“Is it true— I mean as to actual facts?” 

“Yes. Except—” 

“That doesn’t concern me. Nor does it concern me as to which 
one of you was technically guilty of the crash. You were to- 
gether. The thing happened because you were together, and 
because of circumstances in your lives into which it is not my 
business to ferret. I am obliged, as the head of your university, 
to punish a plain infraction of necessary rules. On the other 
hand, it is of much greater concern to me to be of help to you 
boys at a critical moment. I have no wish to punish either of 
you— far from it. I am extremely anxious that whatever lies 
behind this accident, or will follow in consequence of it, may 
be something that will not destroy things of infinitely more 
importance than rules. I want to be sure that you will take 
what is coming to you like men— that you will stand up under 
it, and go ahead. You face difficulties.” He looked first at Mc- 
Carthy, then at Warren. “You two have been intimate friends.” 

“We always will be,” said Sydney. “That I assure you.” 

Not the least important reason for the expansion of North- 
eastern University was the swiftness of Dr. Weller’s decisions, 
and a readiness to face mistakes which quick decisions inevitably 
entail. He did both with an effortlessness equally exasperating 
to Dean Bradley. George Weller’s was an essentially simple mind 
swiftly reacting to conditions outside himself. What he saw he 
saw in unmistakable terms. Those terms quite simply determined 
his acts. At this moment he saw in the eyes of both these boys 
a sudden confidence in him and in themselves, knew, by no 
process of reasoning, what he would do. Nor was there any con- 
scious connection between it and anything else except what he 
believed he saw in these two faces opposite him. He spoke 
slowly. 

“If I make any distinction between you two in this connection 
—and I may— I want you to understand that it is not because 
I feel the slightest distinction between you as to guilt or inno- 
cence, but because of my sincere wish that the results of this 
accident may be constructive. If you boys can leave me feeling 
that I am cooperating with you, not punishing you, in a dilemma 
into which you have put yourselves, and for which you must suffer 
because things are as they are, then our time together will not 
be wasted. I have some notes here about your work in North- 
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eastern. I would like you to clear up a few points for me. . . . 
What is it. Miss Gibson?” 

Both boys turned. The little brunette in yellow— their friend- 
stood behind them. 

“Pardon me,” said she, and crossed to Dr. Weller’s desk, and 
bent over it, her back to the boys. Sydney glanced at Joe, whose 
eyes were fixed on the whispering secretary’s yellow buttocks. 
Sydney saw the scowl come over Dr. Weller’s face, heard his 
gruff “No!” and Miss Gibson’s muttered “She— is quite insistent.” 

Dr. Weller rose, plainly annoyed. 

“Excuse me a moment, boys.” 

He left the room. 

The wooden-Indian expression on Joe’s stitched-up face struck 
Sydney as irresistibly comic. He blew his nose violently. Joe 
glared at him. Miss Gibson stood leaning against Dr. Weller’s 
desk, tapping its edge nervously. 

“I so hope,” murmured she, looking pityingly at Joe, “that 
this turns out all right.” 

“He’s regular,” mumbled Joe, “anyway.” 

“Gee, he’s wonderful!” said Sydney. “Listen— is this call about 
us?” 

“I can't discuss it.” 

“I’ll bet anything you want,” said Sydney, “that I can tell 
you who it is.” 

“Excuse me,” smiled Miss Gibson, and left the room. 

“It’s my mother,” said Sydney disgustedly. “She couldn’t keep 
her fingers out of this.” 

“See the look on his face?” 

“If she butts in, and spoils—” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” mumbled Joe, without moving his lips. 
“He’s gonna hand it to us. You wait.” 

It was quite a wait. The longer it lasted the more convinced 
was Sydney that his mother was ruining whatever chance they 
might have had. He was mistaken. It was Mrs. Bradford Wel- 
lington, who, having been informed by her sister-in-law that 
Sydney was on his way to the dean’s office, had called to acquaint 
Dr. Weller with the real situation in order to forestall any too 
unpleasant action by some overzealous subordinate. 

A long time had elapsed since Corinne Wellington had had 
occasion to recall the number of George’s private telephone. In 
this interim much had happened in the world. While Mrs. Wel- 
lington had consulted the perfumed leather memorandum book 
at her bedside to make sure that she remembered that number 
—hoping that George had not changed it ages ago— she had asked 
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herself once more whether she was making a mistake to tele- 
phone, and again had decided that going to him in person 
would involve more serious risks. Moreover, it was easier, under 
the circumstances, to do this over the telephone. No matter what 
faults George might have, he was reasonable. No matter what 
George thought about Senator Warren's ability, he would not 
willingly wreck poor Sydney's happiness and career. If she knew 
George at all— unless nothing was left of the old George Weller— 
he was not that kind of man. Certainly, thought she, as she gave 
Central the fateful number, her voice coming over this phone 
could hardly fail of effect. 

She was right. As she talked, she tried to visualize George 
hearing her voice coming over this wire. It was just as well, 
perhaps, that her vision of him, just then, had little resemblance 
to the man hearing that voice; just as well, perhaps, that she 
had not the slightest suspicion of her nephew’s jouncing around 
on one of Dr. Weller’s leather seats, praying God— or Central— 
to cut her off. 

Finally George did. Mrs. Wellington recollected that tone. She 
disliked it. 

"Listen, Corinne. I'm aware of all this. I can’t let what 
little common sense I have be affected by conditions with- 
out th$ faintest relation to what has actually happened to these 
boys— or is about to happen. I think you must understand that. 
Surely you will when you think it over— no— wait a minute— 
please!” His voice changed abruptly. "You make my situation 
very difficult, Corinne.” 

"I don’t want to, George.” 

"I mean you make its difficulties very apparent. I am sure of 
only one thing. Whatever I do will be a mistake by general con- 
census. However (how she hated that tone, and his howeversl ) , 
I shall have to take the consequences— and so will these boys. I 
can only rely on your sense of fairness, Corinne— Are you— hello 
-hello!” 

At the doorway to his office Dr. Weller called back to his 
secretary: "I wish no further interruption. Miss Gibson, from 
anybody!” 

Then he closed the office door. 

And Sydney remained convinced, in spite of Joe's reasoning, 
that it was this interruption which had wrecked whatever chance 
they might have had. Sydney never did find out who had inter- 
rupted. But shrewd little Mrs. Warren, defending herself vigor- 
ously from her son's violent accusation, had a sudden suspicion. 
She wondered, as she had so often wondered in the past, what 
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her sister-in-law's actual relations with George Weller were, and 
had been; wondered whether she was the only one in the world 
who ever wondered, and whether, after all these years, they still 
were— whatever they had been— and decided that it was nonsense 
—and was right. She decided, too, as she had more than once 
decided in the past, that whatever these relations had been or 
were, they had resulted in good, not harm, since because of them 
—as Mrs. Warren was quite convinced— Brother Bud's millions 
had made of Northeastern an institution of world-wide impor- 
tance. And certainly. Brother Bud should do something with 
his millions besides play with them. There had been no venom 
in Mrs. Warren's re-christening of the new Northeastern, at a 
family dinner-party at which George Weller had been present, 
as the “Wellington Obsession." 

It was, perhaps, precisely Mrs. Warren’s unexpressed wonder- 
ings, as she listened to her son’s report of that subsequent half- 
hour’s grueling by Prexy Weller, which reconciled her to what 
seemed the gratuitous harshness of his verdict. She believed that 
she detected in it George Weller’s resentment of unacknowledged 
shackles. She saw in it a great deal of which her son, of course, 
could have not the slightest suspicion. 

That which irritated her more than any other thing was 
George Weller's agreement with these boys— an agreement which 
Sydney violently insisted must be kept absolutely sacred by his 
father and mother— that their interview with Prexy Weller must 
remain a secret; that this mutual understanding, on which they 
could rely to the letter, would be arrived at by Dean Bradley 
through the regular course of procedure, regardless of whether 
the carpenter lived or died, but conditioned as to time by the 
court verdict in case the two had to stand trial for manslaughter. 
It was all so obvious to Mrs. Warren. George Weller had known 
perfectly well that this carpenter was out of danger. 

It happened, however, that this understanding was never ar- 
rived at by Dean Bradley in the regular course of procedure. 
When Professor Bradley— who, in the meantime, had sent to Dr. 
Weller a detailed letter of exposition and argument— received 
from his superior the itemized terms of this mutual agreement, 
the thoroughly enraged dean had sent to President Weller a 
second letter consisting of one paragraph. One hour later he had 
received a reply by special messenger. 

It was the young mathematics professor. Dr. Crowley, finding 
himself suddenly recognized, suddenly able to buy Clara the 
Buick, and to plan glorious things for their little shack in the 
Maine woods, suddenly elevated to the position to which he 
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had secretly aspired for several years— it was the new Dean Crow- 
ley who arrived at Dr. Weller’s understanding with the Mc- 
Carthy boy and the son and namesake of United States Senator 
Sydney A. Warren. 

On the Wednesday following that Decoration Day, after two 
hearings sound-proofed against reverberations from a regrettable 
faculty upheaval, Dean Crowley informed the two culprits in 
this swiftly hushed college scandal that Sydney A. Warren, Jr., 
was officially suspended for the remainder of the college year, 
and until January first of the following semester; that Joseph 
McCarthy was on probation for this same period, with cancella- 
tion of all student activities and privileges; that written reports 
on an agreed schedule of work were to be rendered weekly to 
Dean Crowley by both Warren and McCarthy; and, finally, that 
the two were to report in person to President Weller for a gen- 
eral check-up on the twenty-second of June and on the twenty- 
fourth of September. 

“And why,” growled scowling McCarthy to chuckling Warren 
as they kept step down the hall from the new dean’s new office, 
“I ever let myself be hornswoggled into such a lousy, unfair 
arrangement—” 

“Shut up, you dumbbell! Wait till we get outside!” 

3 

Sydney’s exaggerated idea of the inviolability of his confiden- 
tial arrangement with Dr. Weller had completely disrupted Mrs. 
Warren’s plans for a pleasant summer in Norwold, Newport, 
Dieppe and Saratoga. It was the first time she had ever known 
Sydney to take school work— or anything else— very seriously. 
Bennie Baldwin, whom she had employed as tutor for Sydney, 
at Sydney’s insistence, was as surprised as she herself at her son’s 
unsuspected flair for Xenophon and calculus. Except that she 
was a bit skeptical of its permanence, Mrs. Warren was greatly 
impressed by the apparent effect on her son of this unpleasant 
episode. 

She informed Sydney’s indignant sister that their month’s visit 
with Uncle Bud in Newport was off, and that Gladys must con- 
tent herself this summer with entertaining such friends as she 
could lure to “Ivy Wall,” informed all her relatives and inti- 
mates, except Sydney, that she was isolating herself with her 
son in Norwold. And all these intimates and relatives, except 
Sydney, commented on her self-sacrificing devotion. Sydney took 
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it for granted— good-naturedly, except when it became too ob- 
vious. Then he became disagreeable. 

What puzzled Sydney was the discovery that he had emerged 
from this scrape as some sort of hero. He felt obliged to live up 
to it. His father, held in Washington by the prolonged session, 
wrote to his son three long, typewritten letters about duties as 
a citizen, responsibilities as a Warren, and so forth and so forth. 
The first of these letters Sydney had read, word for word, and 
been almost convinced. The second one he had skipped through; 
the third, he had also taken for granted— same old bull. The 
only thing new in it had been his father’s wail about the out- 
rageous costs of his settlement, out of court, with the Swede 
carpenter, and a threat of deducting the entire sum from Syd- 
ney’s inheritance from his deceased Aunt Julia. And why not? 
thought Sydney. Aunt Julia wouldn’t worry. 

What irritated Sydney was his whole family’s unjust, priggish, 
idiotic attitude toward Joe McCarthy. Even Sydney’s mother 
had unmistakably evinced, to Sydney’s disgust, a sudden cold- 
ness toward Joe. Sydney had quarreled violently with his sister 
Gladys for treating his pal, in Sydney’s opinion, like the perfect 
snob she had somehow managed to make of herself. Sydney’s 
older brother, Kenneth, had twice ignored Joe’s presence on the 
porch. 

Kenneth Warren, since graduation from the Harvard Law 
School, had run errands and collected data for the great firm 
of Wellington, Whitehouse and Whittlesey, and enjoyed the 
prestige which such privileges gave him. He was temporarily in 
Norwold in connection with a spite suit lodged against Henry 
G. Weller by a group of thick-headed Norwold hicks. 

Sydney had done his best to hide from Joe his family’s hos- 
tility. He knew that he had failed. Joe had never referred to it. 
But along in July Joe went back on his agreement to come to 
“Ivy Wall” two mornings a week with Bennie Baldwin. Joe’s 
excuse was that his old man had given him an ultimatum: either 
show up six days a week like everybody else, or quit the job. 
And Joe had to earn this money or quit college altogether. 

Peggy Howell’s attitude, too, worried Sydney. He had seen 
her only twice since his return, whereas in previous summers 
she had found some reason to run over to his house every day 
or two. The first time when he had gone over for a chat in the 
old porch-hammock he had noticed nothing out of order except 
that her mother and her old grandmother kept hanging around. 
The second time, he and Margaret had walked down the road 
and she had told him all about the terrible quarrel she had had 
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with her father because of going for a ride with them on that 
night when everything had happened. She had been absolutely 
forbidden even to speak to Joe McCarthy. When Sydney had 
demanded why, Peggy had been very vague about it. He could 
not very well tell her what had actually happened on that night, 
but he had told her that he thought she acted darn queer and 
darn unfair. And Margaret had said: 

“Well, that is your privilege, Sydney/' 

Which had brought them closer to an out-and-out quarrel 
than he had ever dreamed was possible. Then she had tried 
to make him understand how unhappy she was amid all this 
wrangling and how everybody misunderstood her, and how 
cranky her father was, and how distressed her mother was and 
how Mrs. Grinnell had insulted Gramma Howell about this 
lawsuit— because of which Margaret had been forbidden to enter 
South Downs Club, and how just about everything imaginable 
had happened to make her whole life unbearable, and how, at 
heart, she admired Joe McCarthy, but what was the use? He 
was what he was; you could never change him. And Sydney 
had said: 

“Who the devil wants to change him?” 

By that time they had walked almost to the village and all 
the way back, and Margaret’s distressed mother had called from 
the porch to ask where in heaven’s name had Margaret left her 
few scattered witsl Did she know that dinner was on the table? 

Now that Sydney had a definite reason for wanting Joe Mc- 
Carthy changed, he decided that if anybody could do it Margaret 
Howell could. And thinking along this line, Sydney happened 
upon what was manifestly a brilliant idea which, if carried out 
successfully, would automatically clear up the whole unpleasant 
situation. So Sydney made a third visit to the Howell front porch. 

He thought it would look better if he arrived there in a car 
—more regular, and less avoidable. He had no car of his own. 
That was another thing about which his mother had been 
unreasonable. Sydney’s Pierce-Arrow, of course, had gone to the 
morgue. He went out to the garage. It was bare. Mrs. Warren 
had taken the Renault to the village. Gladys’ Packard was out. 
She was over on the golf-links with the “pro.” Kenneth had 
gone somewhere. Nobody walked in the Warren family. Sydney 
commandeered Gideon Tuthill’s hay fever Ford. 

He had already turned into the Howell yard when he noticed 
half a dozen people on the porch— which was most unexpected, 
it being the middle of a weekday afternoon. Silas Corwin, the 
real estate agent, greeted Sydney as Sydney came up the steps. 
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Old lady Howell mumbled, “Howdyado.” Nobody else said any- 
thing. Margaret's father stared at Sydney and nodded. The other 
four men just stared. Sydney recognized one of them, old man 
Corwin, the undertaker. It couldn’t be a funeral. Mr. Howell 
had his overalls on. So Sydney, in the surrounding silence, said 
he was sorry to disturb them. He had just run over to say hello 
to Margaret. Did she happen to be at home? Finally, Gramma 
Howell, after glancing at her son, said: 

“Why, seems to me Peggy’s somewheres around. I’ll go and 
see.” She did so, leaving the door open. 

Nobody asked him to go in or sit down. A bewhiskered old 
chap at the farther end of the porch cupped a bony hand behind 
an ear and leaned to the undertaker, mumbling audibly: 

“Whosis boy?” 

“He’s ’at Warren boy,” explained Mr. Corwin from the side 
of his mouth nearest his neighbor’s deaf ear. 

“Sen’t Warren?” 

“Um-hum,” nodded the undertaker. 

Sydney grinned conciliatingly at old whiskers, but with no 
apparent effect. Sydney had seen him around the village. He 
had something to do with the savings bank. It was his son sitting 
next to Mr. Howell— a lawyer— Conklin. He had been to the 
house with papers. Isaac Conklin. Sydney heard Margaret’s voice 
calling from upstairs: 

“Tell him I’ll be right downl” 

“I see,” Isaac was saying, “they still let you drive your auto- 
mobile.” 

“If you call it that,” said Sydney cheerfully. “It’s not mine, 
it’s old Gid’s boat.” 

“Old who?” asked Silas. 

“Gideon, the gardener’s.” 

“Does— old— Gideon know you’ve got it?” asked Farmer Howell. 

“Why, I suppose— what’s the difference?” 

“I don’t know. I just asked.” 

“She’ll be right down,” said Gramma Howell, returning to 
the porch. 

“When do you expect your father down, Sydney?” asked Silas. 

“I don’t know. We’ve given it up.” 

“I guess,” said the undertaker, “he’s got his hands full.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Whiskers. 

“Senator Warren,” shouted the undertaker. 

“Hello, Sydney!” cried Peggy from the foot of the stairs, as if 
arriving from Mexico. “Come in, please!” 
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Sydney went, like an invading column conscious of cut com- 
munications. 

“Good Lord,” said he, “let’s get out somewhere.” 

“We can talk in here,” whispered Peggy, drawing him into 
the dining room and shutting the door. It made him feel silly. 

“Can’t we—” 

“Wait till they gol Shall I make you some lemonade?” 

“I don’t want— no, thanks, I want to get your advice about 
something.” 

So Peggy, thrilled on several separate counts, and principally 
because she was thus publicly, so to speak, entertaining a lover 
who had marched through half Norwold sitting on her front 
porch— with her father probably boiling inside— listened to this 
lover’s recital of that lover’s— that is, ex-lover’s— dilemma, and 
felt tremendously involved in a perplexing situation. And both 
while she listened and while she gently criticized Sydney’s too 
generous attitude toward Joe McCarthy, she could not help 
wondering whether any other girl of recent history had at the 
early age of seventeen been faced by as many difficult and deli- 
cate life problems as was she. 

She said that she was, of course, perfectly willing to talk to 
Joe McCarthy, but in the first place she felt that Sydney over- 
estimated her influence over Joe; and, anyhow, how the dickens 
could she ever get to see him without her father finding out 
about it and simply— well, she didn’t know what her father would 
do if he ever found out that she had talked to Joe McCarthy! 
Moreover, it didn’t seem to her a very dignified thing to do, to 
say nothing of breaking a promise. In the second place, she knew 
no one in the world better able to take care of himself than 
Joe. He always got what he wanted. In her opinion it was 
Sydney, not Joe, who had been treated unjustly. Why should Joe 
be allowed to go right on with his class when Sydney had been 
suspended from college? It was just a sample of the way Joe 
always— 

And Sydney interrupted to explain that this was the very 
reason why Joe was sore, and that he and Joe had argued about 
this by the hour. He simply could not make Joe see that Prexy 
Weller had done absolutely the right thing— 

“And neither can I!” exclaimed Peggy. “I think it is most un- 
fair! And I fail to understand how a man with such a brilliant 
mind—” 

“Wait a minute!” cried Sydney. “You don’t understand the 
first thing about this. The point is— concentrate on this. On the 
twenty-fourth of September Joe and I have to report to Prexy 
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Weller on our summer’s work. That was our agreement. I don’t 
want to have Joe obliged to say to Prexy Weller on the twenty- 
fourth of September that he hasn’t done a damn' thing all 
summer except fool around and— you know— shovel jingle-shells 
—Gee whiz! That a fellow like Joe McCarthy has to waste time 
like that— It makes you sick!” 

‘‘Well, but, Sydney, if he has to—” 

“He doesn’t have to! That’s just an excuse. He gets twelve 
dollars a week! That’s— how much?— about eight times twelve—” 

“Couldn’t you two work nights?” 

“I’ve offered to. He says he’s too tired. I tell you, it’s only an 
excuse. I know what's behind it. Figure it out— less than one 
hundred bucks for working like a mule a whole summer! Any- 
way, I’ve got a plan and you’re the one person— If you do what 
I tell you, you can’t fail. Right now is the crucial moment, be- 
cause I know Mr. Weller is at home, and that my cousin Dave 
Wellington is with him. Cousin Dave’s a prince. He’s the salt 
of the earth. I know that he’ll— now listen. Mr. Weller owns this 
oyster company. I’m positive, if he understood this situation, 
there’d be no question about Joe’s getting two mornings off— ” 

“Oh, jiminyl” 

“If I go alone it’s suspicious, but if you would explain this to 
him—” 

“Excuse me,” said Gramma Howell, having opened the door. 

“Gramma! Can’t you see I’m talking!” 

“Your father,” said Gramma Howell, shaking her head and 
beckoning with one forefinger.” 

“Oh, goodness ! He makes me tired!” 

“Sh— h! Margaret!” 

“Don’t you dare go!” commanded Miss Howell in the direc- 
tion of Sydney, and strode out to the porch conference. 

It was a question of ginger ale in the icebox. At least, that was 
the excuse, although Mr. Conklin insisted that ice water would 
do— as if her grandmother couldn’t have done it! But it wouldn’t 
work! It needed just this sample of existing conditions to make 
up Margaret’s mind, without the slightest effort on her own part, 
to go straight to Mr. Weller himself and— never mind what— 
just go! 

While she was getting the ginger ale and the six green glasses, 
with one of them cracked— but she didn’t care how they looked 
—she was secretly meeting her own great-uncle. While they were 
all sitting there drinking ginger ale and plotting against him— 
she had overheard some of it!— she was asking Mr. Weller to 
speak to his brother— her own grandfather!— and adjust this 
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whole thing, and end it, and begin a new life, and— Why had 
she never thought of this before? Probably she had, only she 
would never have dared go unless it had just happened like this. 

Little wonder that all six glasses were rattling as she set them 
on the wicker table beside her father and remarked casually, 
making sure that her grandmother was out of earshot, that she 
had to run over to Mrs. Warren’s for just a minute— it was quite 
important— she would explain when she came back, and to tell 
mother— and, by jingo and some miracle, her father snapped: 

“Run along! Don’t bother usl” 

Probably without hearing what she said, because old Mr. 
Conklin had kept right on talking. But that was his fault. She 
couldn't help that. She ran, pausing at the dining room door 
long enough to whisper to Sydney to go out the front way and 
pretend he was going to the village— and she’d skip across lots 
and meet him at his house— and for heaven’s sake not breathe 
one word— and flew on out through the kitchen. 

Henry G. Weller, at that moment unmindful of what was hap- 
pening in his immediate neighborhood, was, in one sense, a long 
way from home. He was a long way, too, from being reconciled 
to the necessities of the situation which young David Wellington, 
during the past twenty hours, had so convincingly presented to 
him. One by one, this thirty-year-old analyst had fished from a 
bulging suitcase confidential reports, cables, letters, interviews, 
tabulations of statistics, an irrefutable array of facts and figures 
to wring from his firm’s most important client the reluctant ad- 
mission that he, Mr. Weller, had been mistaken, too optimistic, 
that common sense demanded a halt to far-flung and intricate 
operations, that Henry Weller's long-cherished plans for making 
International Light and Power the dominant factor in its field 
in Europe were confronted by the necessity of immediate post- 
ponement, if not by that of charging to profit and loss most of 
the millions already invested in seven European countries. 

War! 

This young man talked of war quite casually as if this im- 
minent storm offered, at most, a problem in market manipula- 
tion. 

War. 

Had young Wellington talked of it in the usual terms, as an 
issue inevitable in Anglo-German rivalry, in terms of Pan-Slavic 
domination, or any other of the terms long familiar to Henry 
Weller, he would have refuted with equally familiar arguments 
proving the much-talked-of European war to be chauvinist 
propaganda. David Wellington had wasted no time reviewing ac- 
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cepted premises. His opening gun, as they had comfortably 
settled themselves for after-dinner talk and coffee in the library 
on the previous evening, had been the quiet statement that he 
was there at Mr. Weller’s invitation and at his father’s request, 
cabled from London, to present to Mr. Weller reasons why the 
United States itself would be an active belligerent in a world 
war within the next twelve months. 

He had not come unprepared. Once again, as had often been 
the case within the recent past, Henry Weller had cause secretly 
to admire this young fellow’s amazing familiarity with the 
tangled web of European politics, his equally amazing grasp of 
the economic forces at work beneath that web. Once again Henry 
Weller had reason secretly to congratulate himself on having 
taken Bud Wellington’s advice and having placed his highly 
intricate affairs under the guardianship of this clear-headed son 
of his lifelong adviser. 

Their discussion had been continued on the afterdeck of Mr. 
Weller’s yacht, the Sea Gull , as he and his guest had cruised, on 
the following morning, through the sparkling sunshine of Peconic 
Bay and on around Shelter Island. As they had talked, David 
had made notes. Neither one of them longer mentioned the word 
war, but that concept lurked behind each one of the written 
instructions which young Wellington would take back with him 
to New York that afternoon. Off in Gardiner’s Bay toward 
Block Island had lain twoscore gray monsters of the Atlantic 
fleet, black smoke pouring from their funnels. Both Henry 
Weller and his guest had stared through glasses at that great 
battle-fleet gathered for summer maneuvers. And something in 
David Wellington’s tone had violently irritated Henry Weller 
when the former had exclaimed; 

“Magnificent! There they arel” 

“There!” Henry Weller had roared, “for young fools like 
you!” And had stalked forward in a rage at his own sudden 
sense of helplessness. 

That discussion was not yet ended. They were sitting, now, 
after lunch, in the vine-covered pergola which Henry had built 
at the edge of the low sand-cliff overlooking Peconic Bay. From 
this pergola steps led to the beach and to the L-shaped wharf 
at which the Sea Gull lay moored. Opposite them, across the 
three-mile width of the bay, lay the wooded shore of the south 
fork of Long Island’s fish-like tail. A little to the left, like a 
white arrow on the green bow of these woods, shone the slender 
steeple of a church in hidden Sag Harbor. Whitecaps broke the 
blue surface of the bay under the freshening afternoon breeze. 
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As they talked, Henry Weller watched a little knockabout tacking 
up bay, close inshore, sunlight glinting from its two sails. In the 
little craft sat two boys in bathing-suits. In Henry’s mind’s eye 
lay the image of that gray battle-fleet hidden behind the green 
hills of Shelter Island. The two things were so utterly unrelated, 
war itself a bizarre concept unreconcilable with this summer 
world around them. 

The heat of their argument had passed. In David Wellington’s 
briefcase lay carefully tabulated sheets of notes containing direc- 
tions that would affect the lives and fortunes of an immense 
number of human beings on three continents. It was not this 
fact in itself, not a sense of responsibility for others which so 
affected Henry Weller at this moment. He had been case- 
hardened by too many years of autocratic control over the lives 
and fortunes of others. It was the realization that he himself was 
face to face with complete disruption of his whole plan of living. 
A feeling of weariness oppressed him, but not for lack of sleep. 
For the first time in his life Henry Weller was acutely conscious 
of age. This youth beside him accepted so easily the monstrous 
incongruity of war. Where he, an old man, saw only chaos 
ahead, this quiet, big-framed, self-confident young fellow beside 
him saw only a magnificent challenge. 

To Henry came a sudden recollection of a similar day in 
summer when he had been just about David Wellington’s present 
age; when he had sat in just about the same spot, and had listened 
to his own father talk of war. At that time this bank had been 
a tangle of sumac and catbrier. On that day “Hawk’s Nest,’* this 
home which he had made beautiful, had been only a fantastic 
dream. Henry clearly remembered his father’s face, clearly heard 
his father’s voice telling of the black ruin in the wake of 
Sherman’s army on that famous march from Atlanta to the sea. 
Henry Weller remembered war. His vividest recollections of boy- 
hood centered around incidents of those four black and bitter 
years of civil war. His whole life had been determined by those 
incidents. Since then two generations had built in peace, had 
built up wealth and power beyond the dreams of the youths who 
had fought that other war. That other war, too, had swept the 
stage of an older generation. What place had ever age in war? 
What the consequences of this immeasurably greater war ahead? 

“I know that dad was convinced before he sailed,” David was 
saying, as if in answer to this question, “that ratification of this 
arrangement will leave but one road open. Sooner or later we’ll 
have to take it. These loans will commit us as definitely—” 

“When will your father be back?” 
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“Not before September— unless, of course, something—” He 
stopped. “We're in daily touch with him.” 

“I will come in on Wednesday.” 

“I wish you'd accept my suggestion, Mr. Weller, and let me 
have this Riverhead suit set back—” 

“No, no!” said Mr. Weller testily. “Leave it alone.” 

“Why should you be annoyed right now—” 

“I want it settled— especially now.” 

“It will be appealed, of course.” David glanced at his watch. 
“By the way, where is Kenneth Warren?” 

“You understand, Dave, that I want you, personally, to conduct 
this trial, throughout—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There’s more at stake here, than a strip of beach. I’d rather 
lose it than create animosities—” 

“Mr. Weller, they haven’t a chance—” 

“I don't know whether they have or not. They believe they 
have.” 

“I don't quite believe that.” 

“Well, you take my word for it, David, and act accordingly. 
These men are my neighbors.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I'm sorry,” said a voice, “to have to remind you that only 
one train leaves Norwold this afternoon.” It was a low voice with 
that pleasant burr which so accents sex in a woman's contralto. 
Of frankly accented sex, too, its possessor, who stood smiling at 
them from the pergola’s entrance. She was a woman whose trimly- 
laced, still firmly-rounded figure belied age nevertheless evident 
behind the careful make-up of her face; a woman who un- 
doubtedly spent hours daily in a religious war against those all 
but defeated crow's-feet. Her black hair shot with gray, combed 
severely flat against her temples, accented two great pearl drops 
at the lobes of her ears. Jet black brows and lips not too 
obviously touched accented the whiteness of her teeth and a 
whiteness of skin in itself exotic in July Norwold. But there was 
nothing exotic in Mamie Fischer’s smile. 

“Thank you,” said David, smiling back at Norwold's most- 
talked-of housekeeper. “We were just—” 

“Unless we’re to have the pleasure—” 

“Oh, no, thank you. Miss Fischer. I absolutely have to be back 
in town to-night.” 

“Are your things packed?” asked Mr. Weller, glancing at his 
watch. 

“In your car. What the devil is keeping Kenneth?” 
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“He just telephoned,” said Miss Fischer, “that he has all the 
papers you wanted and will hand them to you at the Riverhead 
station.” 

“Good!” 

“He was held up in the county clerk’s office and is afraid he 
can’t get back here in time to reach you.” 

“I’ll go with you,” said Henry, as all three started up the path 
to the house. 

“You have an appointment, Henry,” said Mamie. 

“I know. I’ll drop Dave at the station. By the way, Dave, there 
is a name on that list of plaintiffs— that of Elizabeth Beebe.” 

“Yes. Elizabeth H. Beebe.” 

“As far as the defense is concerned, I do not want her to be in- 
volved in this suit, you understand? I don’t want you to call her 
as a witness. I want you, if possible, to avoid mentioning her 
name.” 

“Of course, if the other side calls her—*’ 

“Never mind. Disregard her testimony, if she gives any, com- 
pletely.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“We are very close friends. This suit has been brought against 
her wish.” 

“I understand.’’ 

“If you do,” smiled Miss Fischer, “you are a most discerning 
young man. I myself have been a bit puzzled as to why so old a 
friend—” 

“Please, Mamie!” exclaimed Mr. Weller, gruffly. 

“O. K.!” exclaimed his housekeeper, merrily. “Whom have we 
here?” 

And Peggy Howell, hearing that merry laugh, nudged Sydney, 
convinced that a more opportune moment could not have been 
dreamed of for straightening out Joe McCarthy’s little difficulties. 
They seemed, suddenly, so trifling! It was difficult to keep them 
in mind under the conditions, one of them being the stare from 
those deep-set, shaggy eyes of this great man who was, in fact, 
her own great-uncle— and did he realize it?— kindly eyes in spite 
of the quizzical frown that puckered them— blue eyes. It was a 
bit like a dream, anyway. She, Peggy Howell, in this forbidden 
paradise, being greeted so cordially by its strangely beautiful 
mistress— or was she beautiful, or just strange— or was it the glow 
of the purple parasol? She’d have one, some day, of exactly this 
shade! And the pearls, and perfume— she had stubby fingers— 
while Sydney shook hands with its bearded Ruler. And thinking 
of eyes, there were so many of them staring at her that it was dif- 
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ficult to keep anything very clearly in mind as she smiled boldly 
up into the brown eyes of quite the handsomest gentleman she 
had ever laid her own spotted green ones on in all her born days. 
And why the dickens hadn’t she stopped to put on her blue 
dress? And so everything, as in all dreams, seemed quite natural, 
and she found herself walking along with this demigod, who 
was, after all, Sydney’s own cousin, and gabbling away at him 
as if she had known him all her life. It had all happened so 
quicklyl 

She kept turning back to see if Sydney was still there, wonder- 
ing if he remembered why they were there. Each time she turned 
she met the stare of those deep-set eyes, watching every move she 
made in a way that made it difficult to pay much attention to 
what Mr. Wellington was saying. As they approached a shining 
limousine standing before the main entrance to “Hawk’s Nest,” a 
chauffeur in livery stepped out of the car and opened its rear 
door. 

“Are we going somewhere?” asked Peggy. 

“Well,” chuckled the demigod, “unfortunately, I have to catch 
a train.” 

“Isn’t that a shamel” exclaimed Peggy. 

“Absolutely!” 

“Just when we were getting acquainted!” said Peggy, and knew 
she had scored a hit. She, too, laughed loudly. “Well, isn’t it 
true?” 

“It certainly is!” grinned Mr. Wellington. “Get in.” 

“Oh,” said Peggy, glancing back, mindful of Joe, and again of 
those eyes, “thank you. We have something to tell Mr. Weller.” 
She smiled at him reassuringly. And if anything else was needed 
to make her feel both completely at ease and completely at sea 
as to how to get Joe McCarthy into the picture, Mr. Weller him- 
self supplied it by saying, very pleasantly: 

“Well, then, young lady, come along. We can drop you off 
down the road.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Miss Fischer. “I want them to visit with 
me.” She smiled at Peggy. “I want to talk to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Peggy, seeing suddenly a road. She glanced 
at Sydney. “We’d love to.” 

“Very well,” smiled Mr. Weller, and motioned David into the 
car ahead of him. 

“When are you coming down again, Dave?” asked Sydney. 

“Before long. Give my regards to your mother. Good-bye, Miss 
Howell.” 

“Good-bye!” 
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And they were off. Just like that. 

“Who is this Miss Howell?'’ asked David of Mr. Weller as they 
rolled along the winding driveway through the woods of “Hawk's 
Nest." “She's a right attractive little thing.” 

There was a peculiar expression about Mr. Weller's shaggy 
eyes. “She’s the daughter of Albert Howell, my neighbor." 

“The Albert Howell of this suit?" Mr. Weller nodded. “Well! 
that's interesting. Cousin Kenneth has the impression that 
there is a great deal of bitterness in the minds of these—" 

“Your cousin Kenneth," said Mr. Weller, gruffly, “has a habit 
of getting wrong impressions." Which apparently dismissed the 
matter. But as they passed a boxlike, two-family structure on 
their left, perhaps a half-mile down the road from the iron gates 
of “Hawk’s Nest," Mr. Weller, indicating it, added: “That’s the 
Howell place." 

“I see,” said David, noticing a group of men on its front porch. 

“This young man's grandfather, Ezry, owned this whole cen- 
tral part of Hog Neck. He and my father were great friends. They 
went through the Civil War together." 

Which seemed to set up a pleasant train of thought in Henry 
Weller’s mind. David encouraged it. It was a relief to speak of 
homely things. As they rode on through the quiet country-side 
and village of Norwold, Mr. Weller talked of the Norwold he 
had known as a boy. David Wellington had had only momentary 
glimpses into this homelier, human side of the magnate’s nature. 
David's father had often spoken of it. It made David feel a sud- 
den intimacy with this man whom he had hitherto identified 
with vast and intricate interests that offered daily challenge to 
whatever he himself possessed of energy and intelligence. It 
made David regret having to part with him at the little railroad 
station of Norwold. From where they sat in the car beside the 
platform they could see the gable of a house half-hidden among 
the elm-trees that lined the main village street a few hundred 
feet south of the track. 

“That's where I grew up, Dave," Mr. Weller was saying. “In 
the heart of this village. My sister Anna still lives there. I can’t 
coax her away from the old place. That little window you see 
there in the gable— that was our bedroom." 

“Amazing,” said David, staring at that little gable window, and 
trying to reconcile with it his hitherto more or less bodiless 
concept of Henry G. Weller, hearing, too, the whistle of his ap- 
proaching train. “I can't tell you," he added, “how I have en- 
joyed this talk with you, after— last night, and this morning.” 

“Well," said Mr. Weller, and laid his hand on his young 
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lieutenant’s shoulder, “we have a long, thorny road ahead of us. 
Where it will lead, God knows. I have confidence in you, Dave. 
We shall need clear heads in these months to come.” 

As the train carrying David Wellington out of Norwold drew 
past a lane in its western outskirts, David looked through two 
rows of interlocking elms to a graveyard lying two hundred 
yards south of the track. He remembered passing this graveyard 
on his way to the station. He glanced north, seeing this lane 
cutting through a flat green and white expanse of blossoming 
potato-fields toward a lone tree standing out against a blue sky, 
conspicuous because of its great height and mass above the lower 
level of woods behind it. Henry G. Weller was a mystery on the 
street. No one knew him, not even members of his various boards 
of directors. No one, thought David, who had not lived with 
Henry Weller in this setting could ever hope to know him. Like 
that lone tree, he was rooted here in Norwold. Where Henry 
Weller was, was Norwold. And David, for the first time in his 
busy life, had a flash of recognition of the import of Norwold 
in the America of 1914. It was something to reckon with in the 
face of this oncoming hurricane. On the heels of that flash came 
the sudden recollection of the word “our” used by Henry Weller 
when he had spoken of his boyhood bedroom; came, also, its 
meaning. The word had, of course, slipped out unconsciously. 

David Wellington knew Henry Weller’s brother George. In 
recent years he had not seen as much of the spectacular Dr. 
Weller as in the old days when the young president of North- 
eastern had been a frequent guest at the Wellington table both 
in Newport and in New York, when, under the stimulus of 
Wellington and allied millions. Northeastern was mushrooming 
into its present status among the first half-dozen of American 
universities. David knew, as, perhaps, no one else on earth except 
his father, the uncanny completeness of these brothers' mutual 
hostility. He knew nothing of its cause except what his father 
had once mentioned to him about its connection with an old 
love-affair— a foolish reason. There must be a lot more back of 
it than that. These two were by nature antipathetic, as unlike as 
two men well could be on earth, and yet— curious. David tried 
to imagine them young, in love with the same village belle. He 
grinned, thinking of Miss Fischer— grand old war-horse! She must 
have been an eyeful in her day. A wise old bird. But she was 
not the one who had come between them. If he remembered 
correctly, that other one had been a girlhood friend of his 
mother. His mother had never seen Mamie Fischer— or claimed 
she hadn’t. His mother had never set foot in Norwold in David’s 
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lifetime. Something had always prevented her acceptance of invi- 
tations to “Ivy Wall.” Peggy Howell. An attractive kid. Farmer 
Howell’s daughter. My neighbor. Albert H. Howell, et al. Eliza- 
beth H. Beebe. Curious that Henry Weller should be so — that 
would be amusing! He’d ask his mother if she had ever heard of 
Elizabeth H. Beebe. 

And Henry Weller, as he turned up this same lane opposite 
the graveyard, also remembered his involuntary use of the word 
“our.” He had found it difficult, because of his coming talk with 
Beth Beebe and because, too, of his sober realization of what he 
and all other Americans at that moment faced, to rid his mind 
of thoughts of the old Norwold, and of his own half-forgotten 
boyhood with which his brother George was so inextricably en- 
tangled. The thought of Beth waiting for him, as usual, up at 
the end of this lane— after all these years— and of how most 
simply to set her mind at rest about this stupid suit— what the 
devil did it amount to in the face of what was happening at that 
moment in the world beyond Norwold?— made him wonder 
what particular kind of fool George, whom he knew from news- 
papers to be just then in Berlin, would make of himself in this 
crisis, with all Europe secretly mobilizing— made him remember 
their violent arguments in that room under the eaves. Had they 
ever agreed on any question? 

Then he violently dismissed George and mobilization from 
his mind. He would tell Beth of meeting her granddaughter. 
A bright little thing. He could see George written all over her— 
same mouth, same laugh. What had she come to tell him? Who 
had named her “Peggy”? He didn’t like the name. Too bad he 
had not asked her to come with him . . . 

Which was exactly what Peggy was thinking of at that moment, 
having just learned from the fascinating Miss Fischer that Mr. 
Weller had gone up to call on Peggy’s grandmother Beebe. 
What a chance she had missed! 

“Do you think, Miss Fischer, if I went right up there—” 

“My God!” said the fascinating Miss Fischer. Then she 
laughed. “I think it would be hard to think up a worse thing 
to do.” 

“But you don’t know Gramma Beebe!” 

“No. That’s quite true,” said Miss Fischer with a certain ac- 
cent on “quite.” 

“You do as Miss Fischer tells you!” ordered Sydney. 

“Well, of course! I only just didn’t want to trouble Miss 
Fischer—” 

“Leave it to me dearie. It’s no trouble. Your friend will have 
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his two mornings off for study. I know that Mr. Weller will be 
very glad—” 

“You know,” said Peggy, “I'm sure— now don't say I'm crazy, 
Sydney— if Mr. Weller knew exactly what has happened, he might 
speak to his brother—” 

“About what?” demanded Sydney. 

“And have this whole thing—” 

“You are crazy!” 

“I'm not crazy! I'll bet Miss Fischer—” 

•“Listen, Peggy—” 

“If you’ll let me explain—” 

“You mustn’t mind her, Miss Fischer.” 

“Let her explain,” laughed Miss Fischer. 

Which Peggy did in spite of Sydney’s interruptions. And while 
she burbled on, Mamie Fischer watched her eager face and ges- 
tures, and wondered what the effect of this would have been on 
Henry were he present, and how much of it she could tell him on 
his return. An adorable thing, thought Mamie. One thing she 
decided. She would send for this Joe McCarthy. She had lost 
track of him during the last couple of years. 

And Peggy, on her way home with Sydney from “Hawk's Nest,” 
disagreed with him completely when he declared that Miss Fischer 
had, in fact, very tactfully sat all over Peggy’s brilliant idea. He 
was completely mistaken! She was sure that Miss Fischer would 
put it up to Mr. Weller. She was certain that something would 
come of it. If she had only had sense enough to accept Mr. 
Weller's invitation to ride with him to Gramma Beebe’s! 

And Gramma Beebe herself said it was too bad that Henry 
had not brought Peggy along with him. Henry had just spoken 
of Bert Howell’s daughter’s unexpected visit to “Hawk's Nest.” 

“I know you would like her, Henry.” 

“I do,” smiled Henry. “She’s very likable.” 

“I mean— love her,” said Beth. “She’s an unusual child. She's 
a bit rattle-headed.” 

“I dare say.” 

“But she has a whole lot of sense beneath it. I wish I could 
keep her with me.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Her father would never consent to it. They don't get along 
well together. Bert reminds me so much of my own father.” 

“Your father,” said Henry, “was one of the finest men that 
ever walked.” 

“Yes. But he was—” she stopped. She stared from where they 
sat on the porch out over the fields of potatoes in flower, as if 
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she saw her father in the distance. “I never fully appreciated him. 
If he were alive this never could have happened/’ 

“Why not? Forget it, Beth.” 

“I can’t. It humiliates me.” 

“We’ve gone all over that. I understand your position per- 
fectly. It was unnecessary for you to explain it.” 

“I’m so glad you came, Henry. It has worried me dreadfully/’ 

“Don’t be foolish,” smiled Henry. “We have known each other 
for enough years to understand one another. We’re too old to be 
subtle. Nothing that could happen on this earth, Beth, can ever 
change my feelings toward you.” 

“Thank you, Henry. If I lost confidence in that— well, that’s 
silly talk. Let me pour you another cup of tea.” 

4 

The famous suit of the Dumdugeon heirs of Norwold against 
Henry G. Weller, the power magnate, was tried in the county 
court of Riverhead during the last week of July, 1914. It is diffi- 
cult, at this distance, to gauge the mounting intensity of local 
interest in the outcome of this trial as that week wore on to its 
Friday climax, with the embattled forces of Norwold pitted 
against the power, prestige and cunning of Henry Weller’s firm 
of New York lawyers. Nor should one speak merely of local 
interest. Besides Herb Davis, owner and editor of the Norwold 
Weekly Watchman , and young Sam Lewis, who was assisting 
Lawyer Conklin without fee, and also covering the trial for the 
County Review , at least three special correspondents and one 
cartoonist made notes and drew pictures during the heat of that 
battle. Throughout it all Lawyer Conklin, so to speak, neither 
ate, slept, nor looked at a paper except his nightly copy of the 
Brooklyn Eagle to see whether this young reporter was living up 
to his opportunity. It is hard for a man, in the glare of the spot- 
light, to eat, sleep, and read newspapers— even newspapers full 
of this war-frenzy in Europe. 

There were few among the descendants of old settlers through- 
out the entire township but saw in this trial a fight to the finish 
of the People of Norwold against Weller, the Outsider. Every 
morning when the regular outgoing mail-train left Norwold for 
the county seat, the station platform looked as if it were county- 
fair week in Riverhead. Every night, when the evening train 
brought back the returning band of Dumdugeon heirs, adherents 
and lookers-on, it seemed as if half Norwold was out to show 
where they stood, and find out what was what. This trial and this 
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crazy war-scare in Europe were all that people talked about. 

Not once during the five days of this trial was Bert Howell 
among them. Each day Silas Corwin brought him and Cousin 
Isaac and Cousin Will Beebe to and from the court-room in his 
new Buick. And what they four discussed nobody knew. But ex- 
cept for what Bert may have said in the car, or may have told 
his wife when alone in their bedroom, nobody heard Bert 
Howell make one single comment on this trial from the time it 
opened until the jury announced its verdict about half an hour 
after sundown on Friday. The only comment he made at that 
time, when they were all filing out of the court-room, was to 
thank God that nobody needed lawyers to help harvest pota- 
toes. And everybody laughed. The price of potatoes had jumped 
twenty cents a bushel during the five days of this trial. 

Henry Weller himself had made but one single appearance in 
court on the opening day of the trial. Having identified himself 
and his deed to his waterfront, and having answered all Ike’s 
questions, he was excused, caught the afternoon train to New 
York, and did not show up again in Norwold until a long time 
after this trial had gone down into history. 

When people in Norwold heard that the whole thing was 
over they could hardly believe it. Everybody had expected this 
trial to last at least a whole month. More than one descendant 
of Norwold’s first settlers connected its sudden termination with 
the outbreak of war in Europe. Henry Weller, too, was a Ger- 
man. While this trial was going on, things were happening 
everywhere. On Wednesday Austria declared war on Serbia. 
The papers were full of nothing but war. Flaming headlines all 
the way across front pages of the stodgy Times and Tribune told 
of Germany, Austria, Russia, France, mobilizing armies, told of 
mobs marching through Paris and Berlin howling for warl They 
had all gone crazy over there in Europe. 

On Friday morning came a panic on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. People were told how this news was brought into the 
court-room to Henry Weller’s lawyer, and how he very dramati- 
cally announced to the whole court-room that war was being 
declared at that moment in Europe. They were told of Ike 
Corwin’s sarcastic demand as to whether, in Mr. Wellington’s 
opinion, that constituted any reason for the discontinuance of 
this lawsuit, and of this lawyer's angry shout that it did; and 
certainly in view of the fact that by now it must be clear to every 
unprejudiced man in the room that, with the world in flames, 
they were wasting time discussing this fantastic claim to a long- 
lapsed privilege of a dead generation that had no foundation 
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whatever in law, justice, or common sense— at which even the 
presiding judge had smiled. For the rest of that morning Ike 
plainly had all the best of it. 

Right after the noon recess on Friday, the whole two hours 
of which Mr. Wellington had spent at the telephone, Henry 
Weller’s young attorney had suddenly, without warning, declared 
that the defense rested. He had not even begun to cross-question 
half the witnesses. Judge Goldsmith plainly saw the ruse in this 
and warned Isaac to have court adjourned until Monday. He 
had an ugly suspicion about that German plumber in the jury- 
box. But Ike was so positive that he had this New York lawyer 
stumped, and young Wellington was so apparently dazed and up 
in the air, that Si Corwin and all of the Dumdugeon heirs whom 
Ike consulted* urged Ike to end the thing then and there. And 
so they began summing up. 

Isaac Corwin used up most of the afternoon. His speech was 
plainly pieced together from notes scribbled here and there and 
never properly put together. All through it he had difficulty find- 
ing them. But on the whole, Ike covered the ground. In the 
course of three hours he gave those jurors, along with geography, 
a pretty fair history of Norwold for the past hundred years. By 
the time he had finished, everybody was ready to go home. His 
speech lacked fire. Young Wellington talked exactly forty-three 
minutes. It took him about three to get all cylinders firing. What 
followed was also plainly unpremeditated, with no more relation 
to written directions than flood-tide swirling over rocks in Plum 
Gut. At the end of it everybody, except Ike Corwin and old 
Judge Goldsmith, looked around to see whether other people 
felt the way they did— even the descendants of Norwold Dum- 
dugeons. It was a curious feeling. They were glad it was over. 
They could go home and read the papers, and find out if, in 
fact, all hell had broken loose. 

Ike Corwin sat there with his shoulders hunched up while the 
judge charged this jury. Ike did not have to look at them to feel 
the smoldering hate, the bitter prejudice in the minds of these 
jurors— seventy per cent of them dumb foreigners. What the 
devil would happen to this country in war, overridden as it was 
by this horde of wops and Jews and Dutchmen and Russians 
and Irish Micks and God knows what riffraff whom we had 
allowed to swarm into America by the million? Ike did not need 
the nudge and the glance of Judge Goldsmith to tell him how 
this jury would decide a lawsuit against one of their own stripe. 
He felt a bitter weariness bearing down on him. 

When Norwolders learned, on Friday night and on Saturday 
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morning and at church on Sunday, that this suit of the people 
of Norwold against Henry Weller jwas finished after only five 
days in court, and that Henry Weller had won it, they could no 
more understand it than they could all the rest of the incredible 
news pouring in from everywhere at once. These Germans, to 
whom Henry Weller belonged, were leaping out like hungry 
wolves over a peaceful world— banks closed, markets closed, all 
Europe in flames, a hundred thousand peaceful American 
citizens stranded in Europe, helpless in this hurricane, the whole 
civilized world collapsing— not quite. Prices of everything in the 
line of farm produce were going up by leaps and bounds. 

It’s an ill wind indeed, thought more than one descendant of 
the good old Puritan settlers of Norwold, that blows no good. 

These were all silent reflections. Europe and its war were a 
long way from Norwold. The inference behind Isaac Corwin’s 
question to Henry Weller’s attorney as to whether a war in 
Europe was anything for Norwolders to get excited about was a 
fair sample of public opinion in the village at that time. It is 
true that people who had not given the matter a thought for 
thirty years were unpleasantly reminded of the fact that Henry 
Weller was a German. That fact suddenly accounted for several 
others. Mamie Fischer was another one of these Germans. There 
were quite a few of them there in Norwold. 

Such emotion as was roused in Norwold by the outbreak of 
war in Europe was rather in the nature of a stirring of national 
pride and pride of race than of hatred of foreigners. The old 
prejudice against “Dutchmen” had pretty well died out in Nor- 
wold. It had become at most a feeling tinged with contempt. The 
old hatred of “Hessians” and stories of Hessian atrocities that 
had lived on in the village for a hundred years after the Revo- 
lution had been forgotten. But now a glow showed in those 
seemingly dead ashes. Not much of a glow. A glow in no way 
connected with a similarly dead hatred of England which had 
once burned far more fiercely. You can hate an unnatural 
mother, but not when wild beasts are leaping at her throat, not 
when she stands, undismayed, in defense of civilization against 
onrushing hordes of barbarians. 

Some such emotion stirred deep within the breasts of Nor- 
wolders who were Norwolders, emotions of sympathy and of 
antipathy toward peoples and events far, far away in time and 
space. 

There were very ancient Norwolders, like Hezekiah Horton, 
whose memory stretched back over three victorious wars, whose 
grandson, Philip, at the time Admiral Dewey stormed Manila, 
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had pounded on a drum with the selfsame black-walnut sticks 
with which Hezekiah’s grandfather Goopie had drummed 
through that fourth victorious war of 1812. There were quite 
a few living Norwolders who could remember how old Goopie 
Horton had always led the parade on town-meeting day, ham- 
mering away on his old revolutionary drum— a fifth victorious 
war! Nobody very clearly remembered what had happened to old 
Goopie. But people now remembered him marching along, bang- 
ing away. Old people remembered war and war celebrations. 
Young people eagerly asked questions. 

There was an electric something in the air of Norwold which 
could not all be accounted for by the invigorating climb in prices 
of farm produce. Norwolders were and still are a peace-loving 
people. But no man can with impunity trample upon their 
roused convictions. The convictions of Norwolders in that sum- 
mer of 1914 were in no sense roused. Their attitude toward what 
was happening in Europe was one of indignant incredulity. 
Norwolders who read papers and made any pretense of keeping 
abreast of the times were pretty clearly conscious of these con- 
victions, conscious of their neighbors and fellow-citizens of Ger- 
man descent. There were not so many. Some of their fathers 
had fought through the Civil War, comrades in arms with all 
other Norwolders. The Irish in Norwold outnumbered the Ger- 
mans five to one. They, too, were English haters. Of late years 
it had been Poles and Lithuanians and such riffraff who had 
crowded in. Nobody knew where these people stood in this war. 
Not a half dozen real Norwolders knew where Lithuania was on 
the map, or even if there was any such place. 

Only the young were excited. Among them, of course, was 
Peggy. She too, along with other descendants of Norwold First 
Settlers, would forever associate the sudden termination of her 
family’s suit against Henry G. Weller with the opening guns 
of a world war. When her father returned on that Friday night 
with the double news that their suit was ended and lost, and 
that Germany was starting a war against all Europe, Peggy 
Howell was more than merely excited. She felt a physical tighten- 
ing of nerves, a jangling of something in the depths of herself 
at the sight of her father’s face and at the sound of his voice 
when he announced this at dinner-table. She hardly dared 
look at her mother. For the first time in her life she was secretly 
ashamed of her relation to Henry G. Weller. What would happen 
if either one of them should now find out about her appoint- 
ment for that following afternoon with Miss Fischer? 

Her two brothers started an argument about Germany’s ability 
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to lick Russia. Ezra had all the better of it. Bert had only 
opinions. He tried by shouting to make up what he lacked in 
history, geography, and arithmetic. Ezra told them all just a few 
of the facts he had learned at Cornell about Germany’s perfected 
preparations for a war of conquest. He proved by figures which 
no one, least of all Bert, could contradict, that Germany could 
lick Russia and France put together. 

“And how about England?” shouted Albert. 

“England! What business has England—” 

“You think England’s gonna let them lousy Dutchmen walk 
over everybody? I guess not! Gosh, I hope we get into itl” 

“Don’t be silly,” said his brother. 

Mr. Howell for some strange reason let them argue. He sat 
there at the head of the table, silent, his face as gray as a clay- 
bank. Opposite him sat Peggy’s mother, equally silent. She knew 
how her husband felt about the outcome of his suit. She hardly 
heard this argument about war in Europe. She longed to be 
alone with her husband. For the first time in her life she saw 
plainly written on his strong, stern face weariness and per- 
plexity. 

And for the first time in her life Peggy found herself on 
Albert’s side in an argument. It was because she knew in her 
heart that Ezra was right and that these Germans would win, 
because for the first time in her life she was painfully conscious 
of the German blood in her own veins. She said but little, out of 
respect for her father. She wondered whether Ezra and Albert 
themselves realized that they were part German— and of course 
they didn’t. 

Peggy, too, felt strangely sorry for her strangely silent father, 
but not because he had lost this suit. Who cared? Let Henry 
Weller keep his old beach. She had assumed that her father 
would win. When had he ever failed to accomplish what he had 
set out to do? That fact in itself confused her. Until now she 
had secretly sympathized with Henry Weller, a lone man against 
a whole village. Now he had won, and Germans were making 
war on the world, and she herself was part German and part 
Weller! The whole thing was terribly jumbled in her head. She 
hated the Czar— and how about the Kaiser? She loved France- 
beautiful France! She despised England. Joe McCarthy hated 
England! She hated cruelty— and loved battle! Would she dare 
keep her appointment with Miss Fischer? And if she did, was 
she a traitor? 

She took that day’s copies of the Brooklyn Eagle and the New 
York Times to bed with her, determined to find out for her- 
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self which side she should root for in this coming war. And all 
she read that night and during the days that immediately 
followed only increased her confusion, made her more defiantly 
conscious of her own secret stigma— and not so secret either! 

Then the break of the hurricane, the violation of sacred 
treaties, the ravishing of Belgium, the glorious leap of mighty 
England to her defense; came the heart-sickening stream of in- 
fernal atrocities committed by that ravening horde of wild beasts 
—came a dazed silence at the Howell dinner-table. 

Came the word “Huns," Came the word “Bodies.” Came the 
revolting cartoons. 

There were no longer Germans in Norwold. There were a 
few people whose fathers or grandfathers or great-grandfathers 
had escaped from Germany. The curious fact was that Nor- 
wolders in general were, if anything, more kindly disposed 
toward this unfortunate few than they would have been had this 
horror never happened. These neighbors of German extraction 
were so obviously unanswerable for its happening. People in their 
presence tried not to talk about the war, or if they did talk they 
spoke of it as something in another world— as indeed it was. 
On the other hand, people began soberly to wonder if even the 
Atlantic Ocean was a wide enough ditch to protect America from 
the flames of that other-world hell. There were those who claimed 
that we should go over there and help crush these barbarians, 
that we were cowards to let England and France fight our battle 
unaided, that it was our duty to stand beside the Allies and our 
shame if we didn't. But they were mostly young people or fire- 
eaters who owned only the shirts on their backs. Norwold 
mothers, Norwold farmers and men of substance quietly thanked 
God for the Atlantic Ocean. 

One universal effect on Norwolders of the outbreak of war in 
Europe was that it roused in all alike a consciousness of inter- 
relationships among them, a fresh consciousness of race and of 
racial complexity in their village. What of late years had become 
a matter of more or less silent prejudice, became now a more and 
more open topic of conversation. Even the young people began 
more and more frankly to measure each other by the test of what 
part of Europe their ancestors had hailed from— and when; by 
the percentage, in short, of genuine American— that is, Puritan- 
blood in their veins, or, failing any, by the old facts of history 
and geography in the new light of this glorious stand of Eng- 
land and France in defense of civilization. Little by little this 
awareness intensified. 

Almost in spite of themselves people recollected that Howells 
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had German blood in their veins, that the Irish McCarthys, 
through an old-time mismarriage of a half-sister of Herb Corwin, 
the undertaker, had Corwin blood, that Polacks and Irish were 
Allies, and that in cold fact blood-relatives of Fischers and 
Wellers and Dietrichs were no doubt right then among that 
horde of savages burning cathedrals, bombing hospitals, mutilat- 
ing women and children. 

Another new word became current in Norwold during that 
summer and fall of 1914. Not the word itself, but its meaning 
was new. Fifty-odd years before this a word with a similar mean- 
ing had entered the Norwold vocabulary. That other word had 
been forgotten. This new one took its place. That other word 
had been “Copperhead/' by which Norwolders had meant not 
a plain snake but a human reptile who in secret was a “rebel/* 
The new word was longer and not so picturesque, but it rapidly 
acquired even blacker significance. It was the word “German- 
sympathizer/* 

Only in such places as Baldwin’s saloon and the North Fork 
company's oyster-docks were there to be found any. Even they 
did not try to defend Germany. They only damned England, 
and excused the Germans on the ground that war was war. As 
Mike McCarthy summed it up: 

“If ye're gonna fight, why, dammit, fightl” 

But the morning after Mike illustrated this by mutilating a 
French Canuck bayman who claimed that Germans were making 
soap out of Belgians and souvenirs out of French women's 
nipples, Charlie Baldwin tacked up a sign in big letters behind 
his bar warning everybody alike that European politics were 
forbidden in that saloon as long as the war lasted. He might 
just as well have saved his paper and tacks. Night after night 
they argued about nothing else. Charlie had never done better 
business since the sinking of the Maine . 

It was ticklish business, with three or four different nationali- 
ties lined up every night in front of his bar. A half dozen times 
it seemed as if nothing but a miracle could stop a general slaugh- 
ter. But the miracle always happened. The Dutchmen them- 
selves never gave any trouble. They had all been born right there 
in Norwold. Mike Fischer, who was Henry Weller's head 
gardener, and Pete, his good-for-nothing nephew; Jake Hauser; 
one or two others— all born there except Herman Dietrich, the 
baker. Herman had served his time in the Prussian army. After 
he had had a few drinks he would show them all what a goose- 
step was. It was the Irish and Polacks that made trouble. The 
Irish hated these Polacks who had come into Norwold and taken 
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over some of the best farms in town. In the opinion of any self- 
respecting Norwold Irishman, Polacks were nothing but cattle. 

But even Mike McCarthy insisted that he was no goddam 
German-sympathizer, insisted that he would fight any one on the 
drop of the hat who claimed that he was. He hated the goddam 
English. He’d welcome the devil if only the devil would cart 

every dirty English off to hell where he belonged. He 

hoped the Germans would lick the out of them. And if the 

Germans didn’t do it, the Irish would. And that was that! 

Sometimes Mike McCarthy’s brother Dan showed up for a 
sociable drink or two. Dan McCarthy carried on the old black- 
smith shop at the corner of Terry’s Lane. He had recently built 
a garage alongside it which his oldest boy, Corwin McCarthy, 
ran. These two McCarthy brothers had little use for each other. 
Mike was far and away the better mechanic. But Dan was con- 
siderably higher-toned than Mike. Dan’s wife was the daughter 
of Sam Lewis, the owner of Norwold’s up-and-coming depart- 
ment-store, Mike would never open his mouth as long as Dan 
stood with him at Baldwin’s bar. 

Once in a great while Joe Fischer, the big boss at the oyster- 
docks, stopped in for a drink. When Joe appeared in Baldwin’s 
saloon everybody sort of straightened up. Everybody liked Joe 
Fischer. Everybody respected him. 

If Joe Fischer happened into Baldwin’s saloon when his son 
Pete was there, Joe never seemed to notice his son’s presence, 
never looked his way or said a word to him. Joe’s son Pete was 
a good-for-nothing, and everybody knew it— lazy, good-natured, 
and dumb. He was twenty-five years old. He had quit school at 
fifteen and had never got beyond the sixth grade. He had never 
done a useful day’s work in his life. He spent most of his time 
in an old sloop he owned on the bay, or fooled around on the 
creeks crabbing and clamming. For two or three months each 
fall he went scalloping. He also kept a draw-seine in an old 
shack on the Sound beach, and ran a few lobster-pots offshore 
at Bennett’s Point. 

When he was eighteen he had got a Polack girl into trouble. 
His father had kicked him out. Since then Pete had lived, off and 
on, with his grandfather, old Pete Fischer. When young Pete was 
drunk he boasted that the old man was going to leave him all his 
money. At such times Pete claimed he could borrow all the 
money he wanted from his great-aunt Mamie, old man Weller’s 
housekeeper. Probably he could. Some suspected that Pete stole 
what he wanted from his grandfather. He always seemed to have 
money in his pocket— more than could be accounted for by the 
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few lobsters and clams he supplied on order to some of Norwold’s 
high-toned summer colonists. During the scallop season Pete, of 
course, was more than flush. French Charlie, the Canuck, worked 
for Pete each fall. Charlie did the cooking and most of the heavy 
work with the dredges. Beginning with September, Charlie al- 
ways addressed Pete as “Cap’n,” or “boss.” All during the summer 
he called Pete just Pete. They hung out together a good deal 
of the time. 

As a boy, Pete had had one other boon companion much 
younger than himself. All through his boyhood Joe McCarthy 
had been Pete's faithful satellite during the long, lazy days of 
summer on the creeks and bays. Joe had entered school four 
years after Pete Fischer had begun his scholastic career. Five 
years later the two boys had sat side by side in the same classes. 
But only for one winter. Joe had gone up without apparent 
effort, while Pete still sat there in a hopeless muddle over 
multiplication tables. Then Joe had discovered his flair for base- 
ball, and begun to form friendships with boys and girls of the 
upper classes. Gradually the two cronies had drifted apart. But 
the onset of each summer had always wiped out these intellectual 
differences. On the bay Pete remained king. Now Joe had begun 
to wear creased pants and gone in for high society and had 
fallen for this hot skirt of a Peggy Howell and her gang of 
would-be’s. Finally, Joe had taken up with summer millionaires 
and chummed with this snooty snob of a Warren. And since 
then Pete had washed his hands of Joe McCarthy. 

5 

Joe McCarthy learned of the outbreak of war from Pete 
Fischer. On that same momentous Friday afternoon Pete had 
delivered some lobsters at “Hawk’s Nest,” and had been sent 
down to the oyster-docks with a message to Joe McCarthy from 
Miss Fischer asking Joe to come to “Hawk’s Nest” at three o’clock 
the following afternoon, which was, of course, Saturday and a 
half-holiday. And since Joe had been offered ten dollars to pitch 
for Norwold against Riverhead, win, lose, or draw, at three 
o’clock that following afternoon, Joe told Pete to go tell 
his aunt Mamie that he couldn’t be bothered— or words to that 
effect. And Pete told Joe to go do his own dirty work. He, Pete, 
washed his hands of it. 

Then, as an afterthought, Pete had told his father, who was 
working on the dock with the rest of them, that Aunt Mamie 
wanted him to know that she had received word from Mr. 
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Weller that he would not be down that week-end because war 
had broke out in Europe. And no one in the whole gang except 
Joe McCarthy had even stopped shoveling. Joe McCarthy had 
felt something like an electric shock go through him. 

War! Maybe this was the answer to the whole mess he was in 
mentally! Maybe here was a road. Had not countless men found 
in war a path to glory? 

Joe had called up Miss Fischer that evening to explain why 
he could not see her at three o’clock on Saturday. And was told 
to tell the Norwold baseball team to find another pitcher, be- 
cause he was starting a new job at three o’clock on Saturday 
as assistant engineer aboard Mr. Weller’s yacht, the Sea Gull 
Joe wanted to know at what wages. And heard Miss Fischer’s 
laugh. He was not to worry about that— just be there. And natu- 
rally Joe had thought the whole thing a joke— until he found 
out that it, wasn’t. And said to himself what the hell, has every- 
body gone dippy— including old man Weller? 

At three o’clock he was at “Hawk’s Nest,” still not quite sure 
whether he was an assistant engineer or just a plain damfool. And 
who should he find sitting on Mr. Weller’s front porch as 
if she owned the place but Peg Howell? It was the first time Joe 
had seen Peggy close to since the night of the smash-up. At first 
glance he could see that nothing had happened to lessen her 
good looks. He had not talked with her for five minutes before 
he decided that something had happened to improve her intelli- 
gence. She seemed to have grown up a whole lot since Decora- 
tion Day. 

And Peggy, who, at the sight of Joe McCarthy coming up the 
steps to Mr. Henry Weller’s front porch, had felt a funny sensa- 
tion in her throat and all the way down, and something like 
fate settle over “Hawk’s Nest,” had decided in those first five 
minutes that if Joe McCarthy got away from her this time it 
would be because she was in fact a dumb little fool who de- 
served nothing better. 

They talked for an hour or more. Then Miss Fischer took Joe 
and Peggy aboard the Sea Gull and introduced Joe to his new 
boss. She made it clear that Mr. McCarthy was to have two morn- 
ings off each week for study. Joe grinned and winked at Peggy 
and tried not to look as silly as he felt. But Peggy, who realized 
now how little she had known about yachts, and that Senator 
Warren’s poor little Margaret — her namesake— simply could not 
be mentioned in the same breath with this magnificent vessel on 
which just about her most intimate friend on earth would live 
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from now on as assistant engineer, felt— and did her best to look- 
like the Good Fairy which at heart she knew herself to be if 
ever anybody gave her a chance to be her real self. In short, 
Peggy was happier than she could have dreamed it possible for 
her to be again in life when she had gone to bed with those old 
newspapers on the previous evening. Mamie Fischer, too, was 
having a grand old time. 

They all went back to Mr. Weller's porch for tea. 

By this time Peggy actually did have a secret feeling as if she 
sort of half belonged there. But she was glad that Mr. Weller 
was not there. When she thought of him she shivered. She was 
acting like such a nit-wit. But Miss Fischer was adorable. She 
was full of the mischief too. She and Joe kept urging Peggy to 
put on the blue silk bathing-suit which she had brought along 
in its blue silk bag, because at home she had had to pretend 
that she was going bathing with the Bryces at Cedar Beach. And 
finally she did put it on! She undressed upstairs in Miss Fischer’s 
Louis Quatorze bedroom— and felt exactly like Madame Du 
Barry, or whoever it was. Miss Fischer loaned Peggy her purple 
parasol. Peggy paraded around Mr. Weller’s enormous library 
with its thousands of great books. She had never dremed of such 
a house. Peggy paraded on its porch. Joe said she was a scream. 
Even the butler chuckled. She felt, of course, absolutely naked. 
It sent shivers through her. She rushed back upstairs to put her 
clothes on. 

Peggy had never in her life so completely enjoyed an afternoon. 
All the way out through the great woods of “Hawk’s Nest,” until 
they reached the iron gates at its entrance, Peggy secretly trembled 
at thoughts of what might happen to her as a result of this thrill- 
ing adventure. 

And of course nothing happened. Joe hardly noticed that she 
was there. He was holding a monologue about all he was going to 
tell Sydney. He’d be damned if he was going to take two morn- 
ings off each week for study. Ridiculous! What would they think 
of him? What the hell did he need Greek for, anyway? He was 
going to drop it— change to German. He was going in for en- 
gineering, or something like that. He was thinking seriously of 
trying for West Point— or Annapolis. Gee, with a war coming 
on— he might go into baseball— professionally— and why not? What 
was wrong with baseball? Did she have any idea how much dough 
a fellow like Christy Mathewson had pulled down every year? 

What was the use, thought Peggy. 

Nothing much happened— except what everybody read in the 
papers— except that Peggy made up her mind that she had reached 
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an age where she was entitled to use her own judgment a little 
bit more about what she should think and do, and not have 
her opinions and everything she did determined by what this 
one or that one tried to make her think and do regardless of 
her own wishes and her own convictions of what was right and 
what was wrong. This wasn’t the Middle AgesI Nor did the 
world begin and end in Norwold, nor with the Howells and 
Beebes and Corwins. She couldn’t help it if she was an alien. 
When she talked to them, heard them, watched them— especially 
that pie-crusted gawk of an Edith Corwin— and Ruth Howell- 
all her cousins and aunts and uncles— all except Gramma Beebe— 
she thanked the good Lord she was an alien. They were exactly 
as cruel and bitter and bloodthirsty as the Germans. The whole 
thing was horrible. 

Senator Warren spent only one week-end in Norwold that 
whole summer and fall. Every moment he could spare from his 
duties in Washington he spent rushing, in person or by telegram, 
to weak spots in the Grand Old Party’s blazing battle-front 
against unscrupulous Democrats and counterfeit Progressives. 
He was obliged to squeeze in— or out— his weekly letters to Mrs. 
Warren between a thousand pressing problems of state and party 
politics. Oh, God, moaned the senator, in ink, for a statesman 
right now at the helm! Failing one at the helm, our only hope 
lay in a Republican crew. For that they were battling— to cap- 
ture enough seats in the next Congress to show this muddle- 
headed pro-German school-teacher the handwriting on the wall! 

As for the arrangements for Sydney’s entrance into Harvard in 
September, he had always advocated Harvard for Sydney. Four 
of Sydney’s ancestors had graduated from Harvard. He, too, had 
received a long, confidential letter from Dr. Eliot. They two saw 
eye to eye on the German horror. He would at once write Sydney 
the letter informing his son of these arrangements. Mrs. Warren 
knew, of course, of George Weller’s return. The Senator was wor- 
ried about George. George’s recent statement— had she seen it? — 
most unfortunate!— in fact, little short of disgusting. He would see 
George at the first opportunity. It was highly essential to find out 
exactly where George Weller stood. 

When Senator Warren’s letter to his favorite son reached “Ivy 
Wall,” the European war moved right in with it. His favorite 
son violently refused to enter Harvard in September. He’d join 
the Lafayette Squadron. He’d join the Canadians. He’d report to 
Prexy Weller on September twenty-fourth or else he’d go to 
France— where every man with any guts in him ought to be 
right that minute. He’d be damned if he’d go to Harvard. 
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Mrs. Warren did not argue. She knew Sydney. She only asked 
him to think it over. She only laid on Sydney's desk both Dr. 
Eliot's recent letter to her, with its ringing appeal to the young 
manhood of America, and the clipping of George Weller's brazen 
defense of these mad dogs of Europe, his barefaced denial of the 
daily German atrocities. She even underlined the words “open- 
mindedness,” “war hysteria,” and “honest neutrality.” She knew 
that Sydney would read them, would judge for himself their true 
significance. He did. 

At lunch next day Sydney learned that has mother and Gladys 
were leaving on the afternoon train for their ten days* visit 
with Uncle Bud in Newport, an event which apparently had 
been scheduled away back in April. Mrs. Warren did not even 
mention the word Harvard. 

It was on the following Saturday afternoon that Peggy was pres- 
ent at the most terrible scene she had ever witnessed. They were 
all on the Warrens' private beach, and all in bathing-suits. It 
was just that which made it seem so brutal. Bennie Baldwin too 
was there. But Bennie, of course, took no part in what happened. 
Nor did Peggy, except for what was done to her and her practi- 
cally new blue silk bathing-suit— except at the beginning when 
she had sided with Sydney against Joe’s indefensible pro-German 
fanaticism. 

When they were all sitting there together in the sun, and 
Bennie Baldwin was burying her beautiful legs (according to 
Bennie) in the sand so that they would not burn to a crisp— 
because they were still almost as white as in April on account 
of this mixed-up summer and no swimming to speak of— Sydney 
began talking to Joe about work, and accusing him of deliberately 
falling down on his promise to Prexy Weller. At first Joe was 
perfectly good-natured about it. He said it was too hot to worry. 
To hell with it. But Sydney insisted that he was serious, that it 
was no time for joking, and no time for loafing, and no time for 
welching on obligations. Both Bennie and Peggy tried to make 
what Sydney was saying seem less personal. And, for that matter, 
so did Sydney. 

Among other things he said that while the ignorant general 
public might not yet realize it, it was up to men of their class 
to face the fact that the whole structure of human civilization 
was right then shaking under the most savage attack in history 
since the invasion of the Huns under Attila, that it was up to 
every American who was an American to realize that we, as a 
civilized nation, had just as much at stake— and Joe asked what 
the hell had all that to do with Greek and Prexy Weller? Sydney, 
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who began to be angry, explained what he meant. And Joe began 
sneering at everything Sydney said. Joe said that if we went to 
war to save England from getting the hell kicked out of her, we 
were just plain damn fools. And, of course, that started a general 
argument. Then Joe began defending the Germans. Even Bennie 
Baldwin said he refused to listen to such twaddle. 

Peggy finally stopped talking. It was getting positively embar- 
rassing. Joe never could argue, anyway, without shouting and 
swearing about every fifth word. He had never learned how to 
argue. Sydney had all the better of it. That only made Joe more 
and more insulting. Peggy begged them to stop arguing, and 
pretended her legs were getting sunburned. Probably they were. 
All the sand had fallen off them long ago. But nobody paid any 
attention to her, not even Bennie. He just shrugged his shoulders. 
They were at it hammer and tongs. Sydney said that Joe's 
opinions smelled of the oyster-docks and might be excusable in an 
ignorant Polack. And Joe spoke of England-worshipers and 
worthless parasites and money-mad snobs whom we could well do 
without. And Sydney rose, his face white with anger, and said: 

"I take that as a personal insult." 

“Take it as you goddam please," said Joe who still sat there. 
And, after all, it was Sydney’s beach. 

Then Peggy got up and told them what she thought of both 
of them for quarreling like this. She said she would leave instantly 
unless they immediately changed the subject. Which they did. 
But not their manner. Bennie told both of them to can it, and 
talk about what they had come there to discuss. Joe said he 
hadn’t come there to discuss anything and didn’t intend to, and 
wished everybody would mind his goddam business. And for 
a moment there was quiet. 

Then Peggy suggested another dip to cool them all off. Sydney 
said he wasn’t hot. He took it for granted that Joe didn’t quite 
mean what he said. Joe said he meant every word of it— and then 
some. He said he was sick and tired of it. 

“Of what?" 

“Of your goddam patronizing manner," shouted Joe as if he 
were talking to somebody across the bay in Sag Harbor. And 
both Peggy and Ben, so to speak, jumped all over him. 

Then Sydney appealed to him. Good God, he’d leave it to 
anybody in the world if that was not an absolutely unfair state- 
ment! He didn’t know what the devil had gotten into Joe. 
Neither did Peggy and Ben. But Joe just sat there like a mule, 
staring over at Sag Harbor. For a while Peggy thought everything 
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was going to end amicably and pleasantly. Sydney sat down 
again. 

What brought President Weller into the conversation Peggy 
could never remember. But something did. Of course neither 
Peggy nor Ben had read his statement to the newspapers. But 
Joe had. When Sydney quoted some of the things President 
Weller had said, Joe called Sydney a goddam liar. He shouted 
that President Weller had never said anything of the kind. What 
he had said was what any man who wasn't a lousy Anglo- 
maniac and a frog-eater could see to be the truth. And they were 
off again. That’s when Peggy became absolutely disgusted with 
Joe. 

But Sydney kept his temper. Quietly he proved that he was 
not a liar. He quoted President Weller’s exact words. Peggy’s 
face suddenly showed all its sunburn. Joe couldn’t contradict 
Sydney. Sydney very quietly said that in his opinion, a man 
who talked like that should not be at the head of an American 
university. He should have stayed in Berlin where he belonged. 
Joe wondered if Sydney had guts enough to say that to Prexy 
Weller face to face. And Sydney said that was exactly what he 
would have told him on the twenty-fourth of September. And Joe 
roared in derision. 

When Sydney said that he refused, however, to be a student 
of Northeastern under George Weller, and had decided not to 
return there in January, both Ben and Peggy turned sharply 
against him— especially when they learned that he was going to 
enter Harvard. Even Peggy hated Harvard. But neither one of 
them was in the faintest degree prepared for what happened with 
such unbelievable suddenness. Joe had swung around so as to 
face Sydney. 

"I know what’s the matter with you,” he sneered. “You’re try- 
ing to hide it by being patriotic. You don’t dare face it out at 
Northeastern. You want to crawl out. You’re yellow.” 

“That’s twice you've called me that, Joe.” 

“I meant it then, and I mean it now.” 

“You do!” 

“Yes.” 

Sydney’s fist had smashed against Joe’s face, and blood gushed 
from a cut under Joe’s eye. 

What followed was a nightmare to Peggy. She knelt there, 
weeping, imploring them to stop. Sydney fought like a cornered 
coon. But he was no match for Joe McCarthy. Joe would kill 
him. Peggy screamed to Bennie Baldwin to stop thpm . And 
pacifist Bennie kept saying: 
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“Leave ’em alone! Leave ’em alone!” 

He was probably too scared to do anything. 

“You coward!” sobbed Peggy, but didn’t specify who. 

Joe Had Sydney down. He kept slapping Sydney’s face-kept 
slapping it, and pushing it into the sand. His own face was a 
sight. Peggy screamed. She saw Sydney bury his teeth in Joe’s 
arm. She leaped on Joe, pounding him with her fists. She tried to 
choke him. Bennie tried to get her loose— and got only the bath- 
ing suit. Then he helped Peggy. And finally they made Joe stop. 
He stood up, practically naked, panting, blood all over him, 
staring at the bite on his arm. Sydney just lay there. 

And at that minute old Gideon Tu thill came running down 
the beach. Behind him were two house-maids. One of them 
wrapped an apron around Peggy and both of them hustled her 
into the bath-house— and washed the red smears off her body under 
the shower and asked questions, holding the apron around her. 
And chuckled, finding nothing much wrong with her except the 
sunburn. They unbuckled the belt which was about all that was 
left of her blue silk bathing-suit except part of the pants which 
weren’t silk. And all this while Peggy shivered and wept. They 
dressed her, and took her to the house, and made her drink 
a cup of tea with rum in it, and laid her on the couch in the 
servants’ sitting-room, and covered her up. 

And for almost a year she never once laid eyes on Joe Mc- 
Carthy. She hoped never to see him again as long as she lived. 

But apparently no one at home, except Gramma Howell, even 
suspected that there had been a quarrel, or even that she had 
lost her bathing-suit.They only learned that she had scraped her 
leg against some barnacles. 


6 

In fact, no one on the outside ever found out just what had 
happened on that Saturday afternoon. Mamie Fischer asked Joe 
what and who had bumped him, and Joe laughed. 

“You ought to see the other fellow.” 

He said that he and Peggy had had a falling out, which went 
over much better than any lie he might have thought up. Mamie 
never suspected the real reason why Peggy was unable to accept 
her invitation for an afternoon on the Sea Gull. Consequently, 
Peggy never met Mr. Weller again that summer, because that 
week-end was the last time Mr. Weller was in Norwold until 
Christmas. David Wellington also was at “Hawk’s Nest” over that 
week-end, as was the general manager of the English subsidiary 
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o£ International Light and Power, and three South Americans. 
And Mamie had her hands full. 

By the time Mrs. Warren and Gladys returned from New- 
port, Sydney too was practically back to normal so far as appear- 
ances went. In the meantime Mrs. Warren had received a long 
letter from Sydney, which, for a reason, she had first read to 
her sister-in-law, and which she would have liked to publish in 
the Providence Journal alongside its flaming editorials, to show the 
public how a true-born American reacted in this hour of crisis. 
The whole Wellington family read Sydney’s letter, from Uncle 
Bud on down. They were all at Newport over that first week-end 
in September, except Dave. There was another present on this 
occasion who under ordinary circumstances, because of his pecul- 
iar relations to Sydney and the whole Wellington family, might 
have been the first man privileged to read Senator Warren’s son’s 
decision at a critical moment. In fact, the occasion itself was more 
or less formal just because of this man’s presence— along with 
two Republican Senators on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
three industrialists who played golf, one publisher who owned a 
chain of newspapers, the young Italian charge d’affaires who was 
said to be the best dressed man in Washington, and one or two 
others— as the family guest of honor. But no one even mentioned 
Sydney’s letter in the presence of George H. Weller. 

That is, no one mentioned it during two whole days of skill- 
fully arranged designs for relaxation from tensions which had 
every one in the Wellington clan jittery except the head of it. 
No one mentioned it until almost the close of that Sunday night 
conversation among the Wellingtons and the one house-guest who 
did not feel obliged to be at some scene of action far from New- 
port on Monday morning. George Weller was still on holiday, 
in spite of the wax. 

Even the most skillfully arranged designs for relaxation may 
work out badly under sufficiently unfavorable conditions. Condi- 
tions could hardly have been worse than those enveloping the 
Newport mansion of the Wellingtons over that first week-end in 
September. Corinne had not thought it necessary to tell her sister- 
in-law that George Weller was to be her guest over the week-end 
until after she had read Sydney’s decision to enter Harvard 
and his reasons for doing so. It was then too late for Mrs. War- 
ren to rearrange any plans, even had she wanted to do so. But 
she had anticipated a most unpleasant week-end. 

In one way she realized her anticipation. In another sense it 
seemed as if this red horror beyond the horizon had drawn them 
all closer, made them more conscious of family solidarity, readier 
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to ignore private differences, and less concerned with the super- 
ficialities of life. This world disaster had roused the finer quali- 
ties in every one of them. Even Gladys talked soberly. Mrs. 
Warren was proud of her. Gladys was full of plans for war-work, 
for the relief of starving Belgium. On Wednesday she had re- 
ceived a cable from Lady Drummond informing Gladys that 
Pearl’s nephew had been killed at the front. She asked the 
aroused diplomat if she would be allowed to serve as a war- 
nurse at the front— and insisted that she meant every word 
she said. And no doubt she did. They were all conscious of 
their responsibility, all ready to shoulder it. 

Just what in the name of common sense had induced Corinne 
to have George Weller as her guest of honor at precisely this 
time of inflamed public opinion when every move the Welling- 
tons made was being watched and misunderstood, and every 
newspaper in the East ready to flay them— or anybody else— 
alive, was a bit incomprehensible to the wife of Senator Warren. 
But Corinne had never had proper regard for her own position 
as the wife of Bradford Wellington. She had got away with mur- 
der for so many years as to have the idea fixed in her that she 
was above criticism, that the queen could do no wrong. Corinne 
had that deep-seated itch for skating over thin ice. It was quite 
like her to have George Weller as her guest at just this time. And, 
of course, there may have been much more to it than merely 
skating. 

But Corinne had forestalled open unpleasantness by boldly 
establishing, at Friday’s dinner, Dr. Weller’s position as an hon- 
orary and privileged member of the Wellington clan, and by chal- 
lenging him there in private to live up to his public reputation 
as a devastating critic. He did. And Corinne managed to hold dis- 
cussion to this plane of semi-pleasant, round-table talk among 
intimates. Consequently neither the Republican Senators nor 
the golfing industrialists were ever quite certain whether George 
Weller really meant what he said, or knew what he was talking 
about. Mr. Wellington followed his wife’s lead. Bud never per- 
mitted debate at table, anyway. He disliked arguments. But it 
was impossible to avoid discussion. 

It was quite impossible for Senator Warren to let one or two 
of George Weller’s statements about German discipline and the 
English starvation blockade go unchallenged. He would have 
been ashamed of himself as United States Senator had he done 
so. The younger men present, Kenneth Warren and Bud's two 
sons, Marvin and Wilbur, became heated perforce in their refu- 
tation of Dr. Weller’s highly biased plea for American neutrality 
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in what he termed this European imbroglio. Imbroglio indeed, 
with the armies of France and England at that moment locked 
in a death-struggle with the German Beast just outside the walls 
of Paris! Neither Marvin Wellington, who had just returned from 
a month's military training in General Wood’s Plattsburg camp 
for American Preparedness, nor his brother Wilbur, who was 
already at that time busy with plans for a gigantic purchasing 
agency for the Allied nations, could quite credit their ears. 
Neither one of these two young Americans had recently cultivated 
pro-Germans. The handsome Italian charge d’affaires was per- 
fectly disgusted. He confined his entire conversation to Gladys. 

For forty-eight hours through unseasonable heat they had all 
skated. And every one present was conscious of the unreality 
of this appearance of comfort and security and idle ease, with 
Mr. Wellington’s private ticker, while they sat there chatting, 
or chipped and putted around Mr. Wellington’s private links, 
typing off latest details from the titanic battle of the Marne. 

At length all Corinne’s week-end guests save one had left, 
rested and relaxed, each to shoulder his share of world respon- 
sibility. The evening was cool. So were the Wellingtons. And the 
ice, still thin, was still intact. Only Gladys was still in a glow. 
But no one, least of all her mother, knew of her last half-hour 
with the handsome Italian chargd d’affaires, nor of all the pledges 
she had exchanged. In the refreshing quiet of that September 
Sunday evening they sat on the high balcony overlooking the bay 
in the pleasant intimacy, so to speak, of the family circle. Right 
adjacent to them but a wee bit outside that circle sat George 
Weller. 

Awareness of that fact in itself did not distress him. He was 
aware, of course, of deep-lying differences of opinion. He was 
equally aware of the effort they had all made to be friendly and 
broad-minded about it. What disturbed him profoundly was a 
new and still repugnant conviction that he stood right then, not 
merely outside this particular family circle, but outside an al- 
ready locked ring of national war-mindedness. To what else in 
God’s name could all this passionate prejudice lead but to war? 

He himself had walked in Belgium and France in the wake 
of this red horror of which everybody talked, had seen mangled 
heaps of what had once been human beings, had emerged con- 
fused and shaken from that bloody chaos with but one remain- 
ing conviction: that America must by hook or crook be held 
away from that holocaust. To him it was inexpressibly repug- 
nant that leaders of national policy and molders of public 
opinion should be working tooth and nail to plunge the people 
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of America into this furious conflict. Mrs. Warren’s patriotic re- 
sentment of George Weller’s cynicism was by no means unjus- 
tified. To him this European war was so obviously a conflict 
born of greed, of a thousand irreconcilable interests of a com- 
paratively few dominant industrialists in a mad race for wealth 
and power and ever more wealth and more power. And the 
millions of poor devils who were to fight this war to its unseeable 
end? 

George Weller had learned a new expression during his summer 
holiday. In Paris and London it remained untranslated. It was 
a German obscenity. The word was still unknown in America. 
Kannonenf utter! 

More than once during the past forty-eight hours of elegant 
loafing Dr. Weller had felt a stirring of savage resentment at 
thoughts of this charming family circle— all intimate friends of 
his— and what it stood for in this hour. When he had sailed for 
Europe at the end of June no man could have seemed to himself 
farther from infection by Marxian doctrine, no conservative 
better fortified by intellectual acquaintance and emotional im- 
munity. The experience he had lived through during these past 
two months had severely shaken those lifelong habits and ac- 
cepted theories. For the first time since the intense inner conflict 
of his youth, since those early years of acute maladjustment to 
the world around him, George Weller had felt again the heat of 
that seemingly dead fire within himself, had felt a resurgence 
of the perplexity of youth minus youth’s self-confidence and faith. 
Were tenets long seasoned into tough rigidity and firmly fixed 
in a well-ordered and symmetrical scheme of things to be shaken 
loose at this late date, and come toppling down on him like so 
much rotten scantling? Along with this resurgence of youth had 
come a consciousness of age, of inability, not unwillingness, to 
adjust himself, a wholly cynical resentment. 

Something of all this inevitably cropped out in conversation. 
Try as he would to act unaware of the gulf that had opened 
between them— had it, in fact, opened suddenly; or was he only 
now aware of something that had always existed?— he could not 
conceal a bitterness far more disturbing to himself than to these 
intimate friends of his. These people with whom for forty-odd 
years he had associated in play, in work, in life generally, were 
strangers. There could be no doubt about it. 

Both he and they tried to avoid talk of the war itself. Yet 
every topic they touched upon drew them into that same vortex. 
They spoke of David, Bud’s favorite son, at that moment in 
Norwold with Henry Weller. George Weller heard of gigantic 
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contracts under negotiation between “I.L.P.” and the Allied 
Powers. Of course! reflected George, his brother would be in the 
thick of this, his plants remodeled into munition factories. This 
was a war made to Henry’s order— a war of hate. George had not 
seen his bother Henry in twenty-five years. Came a memory-flash 
of that last evening with Henry when their mother had lain 
upstairs in her coffin— in a previous existence. 

An attempt at social gossip became a discussion of Belgian 
Relief. The current political campaign resolved itself into pros 
and cons of neutrality. Discussion of business sharpened into 
debate on the English blockade. 

One question, as their talk drifted on through the warm quiet 
of that Sunday evening, kept repeating itself to George Weller. 
In Berlin, in Paris, in London he had felt himself, in turn, an 
alien outsider, at best politely tolerated. Now here, in America, 
he saw himself in that same position. They all talked the same 
language, the same high indignation; the only difference was 
one of geography and temperature. Where in this world so re- 
cently familiar, and with whom, was he, George Weller, at 
home? 

Certainly not in Newport with the Wellingtons! 

At length clearly George Weller saw the futility of his political 
flirtation with the Republican party. He smiled bitterly at the 
thought of his carefully watered— and, thank God, still secret— plans 
for representing a Republican regime in Berlin. Were they too 
part of a previous existence? It was quite unnecessary for him to 
discuss it with Sydney Warren. Senator Warren’s bantamlike 
hostility was only too apparent. Their friendship, always anemic, 
was as dead as dead; Mrs. Warren's acid friendliness its epitaph. 

All during that quiet Sunday evening talk in the intimacy 
of the family circle Mrs. Warren had hoped for precisely the 
right moment to acquaint George Weller with the effect of his 
pro-German heresy on one young American. She heard her hus- 
band ask Dr. Weller point-blank if there was anything to the 
rumor that George might become a supporter of Woodrow Wil- 
son. She heard George say that that would depend entirely on 
what happened from then on. And heard the katydids prophesy 
in the sudden silence on the balcony. Then Corinne abruptly 
switched the conversation. 

Suddenly Marvin Wellington, who had been telling them of 
the incredible severity of the Plattsburg training, and the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm everywhere for General Wood’s Prepared- 
ness idea, asked Dr. Weller whether he had as yet been ap- 
proached on the idea of organizing at Northeastern a student 
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corps tor military training during the coming summer. He had 
not. Moreover he would give short shrift to anybody who came 
to his office with any such preposterous proposition. And at that 
Mrs. Warren produced Sydney’s letter. She asked George Weller 
please to read it and suggest a proper reply. For it was at 
Plattsburg where Sydney had planned to spend the following 
summer’s vacation from Harvard. 

Dr. Weller read Sydney’s letter without one word of comment. 
When he had finished he handed it back to Mrs. Warren. 

“Mrs. Warren, I have seen the corpses of thousands of boys 
who might have written that letter rotting in France." 

And Corinne, who was a notorious sufferer from insomnia, 
wondered, in the silence, if any one would take it amiss if she 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER THREE 
1 

The calm of winter settled over Norwold. With its coming, 
mantel clocks in many a Norwold home were set back, so to 
speak, fifty years or more. By November, folks had become more 
normal, natural, and neighborly. The first white blanket of snow 
buried from sight not only the frayed and ugly remnants of 
summer but also that counterfeit Norwold which had flitted and 
danced through its few fretful days in the sun. From this glis- 
tening bed, to hover over icicled eaves and smoking chimneys, 
rose again the real, the enduring Norwold. 

It was what Norwolders called an old-fashioned winter. Right 
after Christmas old-fashioned jingle-bells once more tinkled along 
the village street. In January the harbor was a solid sheet of 
ice. People who lived in Shelter Island drove in sleighs for sup- 
plies across the mile-wide channel that separates the island from 
Eastport. But the old saying that a white winter is a healthy 
one was not well borne out. Dr. Baldwin was kept on the jump 
through all kinds of weather. Herb Corwin, too, had a pros- 
perous season. His records showed that he had sold more 
coffins in only one winter in the last twenty-seven years. That 
one was the winter of the great blizzard in eighty-eight, which, 
according to his records, had been anything but white until 
away along in February. Herb well remembered that storm. He 
had buried his own father right after it. Herb’s father had caught 
his death plowing through fifteen-foot drifts to lay out old 
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John Beebe, who had died of pneumonia at the height of the 
blizzard. 

With the onset of winter, the war had receded still farther from 
Norwold. About the only thing except the newspapers to keep 
it before the minds of people was the sky-high prices of every- 
thing they had to buy. Old Norwolders who remembered Civil 
War days talked of Sugar at fifteen cents a pound, and cotton 
cloth at fifty cents a yard, and no flour. Nothing in 1914 could 
compare with such figures. That had been a time of real suffering. 

But if prices were high, most people had plenty of money. 
Norwolders had reaped a real harvest. Young Dan McCabe on 
the North Road had paid off the whole mortgage on his farm 
with his receipts from six acres of carrots which by some streak 
of luck he had happened to plant that season. He sold them to 
the Canadian government to make into soup for the boys in 
France. The banks were full of money, all lying idle. Hiram 
Conklin lowered the rate of interest on savings accounts to three 
and a half per cent. He told people right out that they didn't 
want any more money, didn't know what to do with it. There 
was no real hardship in Norwold. 

The first bitterness against Germans, too, had died down. 
Mr. Cook, the Presbyterian minister, was himself a German. His 
grandfather's name had been Koch. Everybody liked this Mr. 
Cook except a few old stick-in-the-muds who maintained that 
no minister could be a bachelor and keep his mind on his work. 
There was gossip about this one and that in connection with 
Minister Cook, but most of it was harmless. There was some 
rivalry in church-work among the ladies of his congregation. 
Every Sunday the year round the pulpit was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers. Mrs. Goldsmith still played the old organ. 
Her Aunt Lydie had played it before her. Very few could re- 
member back to the days when Beth Beebe, John Beebe’s daugh- 
ter, had played the Presbyterian organ. It was said that old Miss 
Beebe had been a wonderful musician in her day. She had studied 
music at the Boston Conservatory. Each Sunday Mr. Cook prayed 
for the soldiers in France on both sides alike. And nobody criti- 
cized him for it. 

The fact that there was no actual want, generally speaking, 
in Norwold, and never had been since Norwold had been there, 
made the news of old Clarence Reeves' death, alone in his base- 
ment, a shock to older people who could remember back to the 
time when Clarence Reeves and his wife had kept the only 
grocery and dry-goods store in Norwold. They had been fairly 
prosperous as things were reckoned in those days. Old man Reeves 
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had been a soldier in Norwold’s Company J in the Civil War. 
They had been childless. Little by little they had gone down. 
Finally the old store had been sold over their heads. For a time 
they had lived with a cousin in Mattituck. Mrs. Reeves died the 
year after Clarence set up his second-hand business in Widow 
Wells’ basement. He had lived on alone amid heaps of trash that 
people had cleared out of garrets and cellars and sold to him 
for a few cents a wheelbarrow-load— being glad to get rid of the 
rubbish. Nobody ever went into Reeves’ basement to buy any- 
thing, except now and then some Polack woman. None of Clar- 
ence’s many relatives bothered their heads about him— not that 
they were unkindly but because the old fellow would have none 
of it. He was as stubborn and independent as he was dirty and 
disagreeable. Children sometimes peered, fascinated and fright- 
ened, through cobwebbed windows into this ghoulish cave. 
Particularly bold little scamps would tap on its windows. The 
old man, hearing this, would roar out at them, and come hob- 
bling to the entrance in a towering rage. But by that time the 
rascals would be half-way up to the post-office. 

On the day after Christmas Dan Fogarty, the constable, broke 
the bolt on Clarence’s basement door and went in to find the 
old man sitting there in his chair frozen stiff. He had probably 
been dead two or three days. In the rusty little cylinder stove 
in front of his chair they found only the black ashes of old 
newspapers. 

That winter was Peggy Howell’s senior year in high school. 
As often as possible, Peggy made bad weather an excuse for 
staying overnight with Gramma Beebe. Gramma Beebe’s house 
was only a mile north of the village— which was next to nothing 
for Peggy. It was fun, even in the worst of weather, to wallow 
through snow-drifts up to Gramma Beebe’s. Her little house was 
so comfy and so cozy. It was not heated from the cellar. In her 
living-room stood a glowing base-burner, and the bay window 
opposite it was full of flowering plants. It looked south over the 
bare fields toward Norwold and whatever sun the good Lord al- 
lowed to shine on it. Peggy simply loved it at Gramma Beebe’s. 
Once or twice Peggy had suggested to her mother the idea of 
letting her board with Gramma Beebe over the winter. But her 
mother had acted so hurt and so unwilling to let Peggy live 
away from home before it became absolutely necessary that 
Peggy had not had the heart to coax her. 

Gramma Beebe still owned woods that rimmed the south shore 
of Great Pond. Crumbling foundations and a huge, half-filled 
hole overgrown with briars still marked the spot where Gramma 
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Beebe’s father’s ice-house had once stood on the bank of the 
pond. Peggy had heard about the burning of this ice-house on 
the day of the great blizzard of eighty-eight when her great- 
grandfather had caught his death of pneumonia. Peggy’s mother 
had told this story to explain her unreasonable refusal to let 
Peggy go skating on Great Pond. Peggy, of course, had laughed at 
her. What the Sam Hill did the burning of an ice-house back in 
the past ages have to do with anything? And was told that her 
language was becoming absolutely a disgrace and that her mother 
would not stand for it. What was she coming to? But Peggy in- 
sisted that just because her great-grandfather had died of pneu- 
monia in the blizzard of eighty-eight was certainly not a very 
logical reason for refusing to allow her to go skating on Great 
Pond in nineteen hundred and fifteen! 

Peggy had been much gentler with Gramma Beebe, who at 
first seemed equally dismayed at Peggy’s so normal idea of show- 
ing Great Pond what she could do on skates. Gramma Beebe, too, 
had this same old-fashioned idea about the dangers of woods 
and water. She wanted to know all about who was going with 
Peggy, and who would be there to watch over her, and who would 
bring her home and when, and how, and why. But Peggy was 
always patient and smiling with Gramma Beebe. She could reason 
with Gramma Beebe. She felt that Gramma Beebe understood 
her as no other human being on earth. Gramma Beebe’s curious 
fear of lonely woods and dunes was quite understandable. Yet 
she lived alone right there on the edge of them. Peggy often 
tried to get her to look differently on such things. Peggy loved 
loneliness! At any rate, she pretended to with Gramma Beebe, 
who was, in fact, such a lonely soul. 

At home, with others present, Peggy might be silent for an 
hour at a time; but at Gramma Beebe’s never. They never lacked 
a topic of conversation. She told her grandmother— and meant 
it, too— that they were kindred souls. Above all things she 
loved to sleep in the same bed with Gramma Beebe. She loved 
the way Gramma Beebe fussed around, getting undressed and 
ready for bed, no matter how cold it was! It took Peggy about 
three shakes of a lamb’s tail to rip off her clothes and flip on 
her nightgown and fly into bed. Then she would watch Gramma 
Beebe take each thing off very carefully, and hang it up or fold 
it, and lay it neatly on a chair at the foot of the bed, and then 
put on her heavy, long-sleeved flannel nightgown and her white 
woolen bed-socks, and then let down her beautiful gray hair, 
taking out pin after pin, and comb it and brush it and braid it 
and tie a little white ribbon around the end of the braid, and 
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then wash her teeth and her hands, and her face, and rub her 
cheeks with just plain cold cream from Booth's drug-store, and 
her hands with glycerine and rose-water. Sometimes, during all 
this long process, Peggy would be lying there in bed, her breath 
coming out like hot steam in the lamplight, coaxing her grand- 
mother through chattering teeth to crawl into bed before she 
turned into an icicle. But Gramma Beebe always had to go 
through this same long ceremony, and Peggy often wondered 
what the dickens she did it for, since certainly nobody was 
ever going to look at her. It must have been from force of habit. 

Peggy often saw more than she pretended to see. She had 
decided that Gramma Beebe must have been beautiful when 
she was young, must have had a beautiful body. Sometimes 
Peggy looked at Gramma Beebe's photograph, taken when she 
was at the Boston Conservatory— and wondered. You could tell 
so little from one of those funny old photographs. The prob- 
lems of girls in those old-fashioned days were so different. 

Mary Cracowski sometimes sat with them for a while before 
she went home for the night. Whenever Peggy stayed with 
Gramma Beebe Mary was allowed the night off if she wished it. 
They always ate early. By six o’clock Mary had her dishes all 
put away, her kitchen as neat as any pin, and herself washed 
and combed and ready for what the evening might bring. She 
had still an hour to kill. She told Peggy there was never any- 
thing doing before seven o’clock. None of her boy-friends could 
have their chores and themselves cleaned up and be out before 
seven. She had never told Peggy exactly what happened on these 
evenings. She left all details to the imagination. And Peggy 
pretended, of course, that she understood a great deal more 
than she actually did. Mary left little room for doubt about it. 
Mary was only a year older than Peggy and in most respects 
she was still a child. Peggy always treated her like one. Peggy 
knew a thousand times more than Mary about things in general. 
But in one particular, Peggy, in spite of her pretensions, knew 
that she was miles behind Mary. 

Skillfully she pumped Mary for information, pretending not 
to be curious, but only to be teasing her. And Mary quite mer- 
rily told Peggy whatever she wanted to know about her boy- 
friends— and often more. Peggy knew two of these boys personally 
—big husky Polacks. One had been in Peggy’s class in first year 
high. He had been captain of the basketball team the year be- 
fore he had quit school. Mary told Peggy how crazy this fellow 
got when she let him kiss her and play around, as she put it. 
Then she illustrated. But she always pretended that nothing 
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actually happened. And Peggy was puzzled— and made mental 
notes. She had asked Sydney one evening in August to define 
exactly what he had meant by sex-appeal. Sydney had been a 
bit vague about it. She didn’t need any definition. This Polack 
girl had it— except for her mouth, which was too heavy and 
thick-lipped, Peggy’s own lips, as she realized, were thin and 
sensitive lips. Everything about her was thin. Would she ever 
stop growing up and start spreading out? Mentally she compared 
her own scrawny body and flat chest with its two little knobs with 
Mary’s swelling breasts and powerful legs. Mary would have 
been positively good-looking if only she had known how to dress 
her great mop of yellow hair. Mary was such a good-natured 
little animal. She was so amusingly outspoken about every- 
thing. 

Mary, incidentally, had let Joe McCarthy muss her up one 
evening at a euchre party and dance in the Catholic parish- 
house during the Christmas holidays. Peggy, properly enough, 
was irritated at this first direct news of Joe McCarthy since that 
afternoon on the beach. She had read Joe’s name in the Watch- 
man in the list of Norwold boys home from college for the holi- 
days. She had not seen him; had not been interested. He had 
not come to the high school reception. Mary said that Joe had 
asked her if she ever saw Miss Howell. Mary confessed that she 
would let Joe McCarthy do pretty nearly anything he wanted to 
do with her. She said she was dippy about Joe McCarthy. She 
said that two or three other girls were. Peggy was disgusted. 
Mary said she knew that Joe McCarthy was stuck on Miss Howell, 
but insisted that it was from nothing Joe himself had said. 
Everybody knew that. And Peggy exclaimed angrily that it was 
absolutely absurd and ridiculous. She had no use whatever for 
Joe McCarthy. He was no gentleman. And Mary said: 

“Gee, how can you say that?” 

But Peggy did not explain. She did not exactly want to make 
a confidante out of this Polish girl. On the other hand, she wished 
she had one. That was the trouble. There were no girls in Nor- 
wold— that is— How often she had longed for a real girl-friend! 
She had only brothers. None of the girls in her class had any 
knowledge of life outside Norwold. She found none of them in 
the least degree attractive. She knew they all thought she was 
stuck up. It was absolutely untrue. If she was silent it was only 
that she could find nothing to talk about. She never had any 
such trouble with boys. She was convinced that boys, on the 
average, were much more intelligent than girls. Certainly much" 
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more interesting. If she looked over the girls she knew in school 
she had to admit that they were a lot of dumb Doras. 

She had grown up too much with older people. She could not 
content herself with the picayune affairs and jealousies of girls 
of her own age in Norwold. Quite frankly speaking, to herself, 
they bored her. 

She concealed her feelings very well. She was pleasant enough 
to everybody. Girls./ were always hanging around her, always 
examining what she had on. All of them, of course, knew about 
Sydney Warren. But none of them dared tease her openly. Only 
the previous spring she had received over twice as many votes 
for being the most popular girl in the junior class as had Edith 
Corwin, who came in second. That was the trouble. There was 
no competition. 

Not that she excelled in everything— far from it. But things 
came easily to her. She was good at basketball, on account of 
her height and good wind. And she was easily the best dancer in 
school. She had seriously considered the idea of being a profes- 
sional dancer— and decided it was nonsense. She should aim 
higher than that. She had not the slightest idea of what she was 
going to do in the world. She was sure it could be something— 
anything except teaching. That she would not do! She was too 
impatient. She wanted a whole lot more out of life than being 
one of these dried up old school-marms. 

Two or three girls in her class received higher marks than she. 
But that was principally because she was unwilling to spend her 
whole time on school-work. She had read about everything worth 
reading in the village library. Miss Horton, the librarian, called 
Peggy her best customer. That wasn’t saying so much. There 
was precious little in the Norwold library that dated later than 
1890. They didn’t even have a single copy of Maeterlinck’s works. 
Maeterlinck was Peggy’s Great God of Literature. And why not? 
Had he not won the Nobel Prize? Peggy had read “Monna 
Vanna” aloud to Sydney Warren— and wept. She always wept over 
passages in “Pelleas and Melisande.” 

This matter of a village library was one more respect in which 
Norwold was hopelessly behind the times. The so-called Nor- 
wold public library was nothing short of a reflection on a vil- 
lage of its importance. Its books were a lot of left-overs from the 
old Lyceum library, a few odds and ends from the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school and what people had contributed of books for 
which they themselves had no use. The reading-room was next 
,door to Corwin’s furniture store and funeral parlor— a painted 
room with wooden chairs in it, heated in winter by a sheet-iron 
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wood-stove. Miss Horton tended the stove and kept track of the 
book loans. She herself was in keeping with the rest of the 
library. 

There was a lot of talk about having a real public library in 
Norwold. That and a new town hall to take the place of the old 
barn of a building which had long outlasted its usefulness were 
the two village projects most discussed at ladies’ sewing-societies 
and Village Improvement meetings. Everybody knew they should 
be undertaken, but nobody knew just how to go about it. There 
was talk of having a pageant to raise money for the library. 
Pageants were being held in every up-to-date community through- 
out the whole country. But nobody in Norwold knew anything 
about a pageant except what they had read in magazines. Only 
one Norwolder, Cora Beebe, had ever seen one. That one had 
commemorated something up in Chemung County where Cora 
had gone one year to normal school. There was some talk of hir- 
ing a professional to come to Norwold to direct a pageant. But 
that seemed too far-fetched. There was no one to go ahead with 
things in Norwold. Mrs. Charlie Howell, who had done so much 
in the old days, was getting too old, and the younger generation 
seemed to have neither the energy nor the interest to undertake 
anything of any magnitude. Everybody was too wrapped up in 
his own affairs. The old spirit of civic pride in their village had 
pretty well died out. Too many outsiders had crowded in. 

Almost every day after school in good weather, Peggy dropped 
into the reading-room, which was right across the street from the 
post-office. It was the post-office which really drew her to the vil- 
lage. When one of Sydney’s long letters came she always read it 
first at the little wooden table by the window behind the two 
book-stacks. It was the only place outside her own bedroom where 
she could be alone for as long as she wished. Almost nobody 
ever came there. If anybody did come Peggy pretended to be 
at work. She often wrote her answers to Sydney at this table 
while the contents of Sydney’s letter were fresh in her mind. 
She suspected that Miss Horton was on to her. But she didn’t 
care. In fact, she rather enjoyed giving this prim old maid some- 
thing to think about. 

She always kept Sydney’s last letter in her algebra book until 
the next letter came. Then she added the old one to the col- 
lection in one of Grampa Howell’s old cardboard files in the 
bottom drawer of her bureau. Sydney always wrote beautiful 
letters. She herself wrote mostly nonsense. She found it difficult 
to express herself. Her letters always sounded stiff and stupid. 
She was not so good at spelling, either. She was always a bit 
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ashamed of her letters. Sometimes she did not bother to read 
them over. When she did, she always found a dozen mistakes, 
and always decided it was too much trouble to rewrite the whole 
thing. If he loved her he’d have to love her for what she was— 
mistakes and all. Sometimes she wondered if she was as much 
in love with Sydney as she seemed to be. 

One cold, rainy afternoon early in February, Peggy dashed 
across the street with Sydney’s latest report on what was doing 
at Harvard, and plumped right into a crowded reading-room, 
thinking, for an instant, that she had made a mistake and entered 
the funeral parlor next door. Before she could back out. Miss 
Horton had called out to her to come right on in and sit down 
because she was more than welcome. Then Miss Horton an- 
nounced to everybody that there was no one in Norwold who 
had a more genuine interest in the welfare of the Norwold library 
than this very young lady whom they all knew. And everybody 
grinned at Peggy and made room for her, and she knew that her 
face looked like a whole bed of salvia, and never in her life 
had she felt quite so ridiculous. So she sat down next to Aunt 
Aggie Corwin— whom at heart she hated— and pretended that she 
had come there on purpose to be at this meeting because she 
was so terribly interested in the darn old library. 

She had to sit there for two mortal hours. 

When she finally got home and explained to everybody why 
she was late for supper, she explained, too, that she had been 
appointed chairman of a young people’s committee to help 
raise money for a new library. And even her father beamed on 
her and showed that he was honestly proud of his daughter. 
When Gramma Howell heard of this, she simply could not get 
over it. She had not even heard about this meeting. She wanted 
to know who all was there, and who had done the talking, and 
said she was very skeptical indeed about anything ever coming 
of it. And in that instant Peggy became really enthusiastic, and 
determined to show Gramma Howell that she didn’t know what 
she was talking about. 

Whether Gramma Howell believed it or not, they were going to 
have a pageant in Norwold. They were going to have a celebra- 
tion in August to celebrate the two hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Norwold. And why not? What the 
dickens did they need two or three years for just to get a celebra- 
tion ready? Well, maybe in the old days. Things were done more 
quickly nowadays— and better! They’d make that two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of eighteen ninety look like thirty cents. 
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She’d see! Six months! Great Scott! Six months ago the European 
war hadn’t even started!— well, just about. 

Everybody in the whole village was going to be on some com- 
mittee. But only a few of them who had been there at this first 
meeting were going to be on the executive committee. And all the 
money they made over just their bare expenses was going to the 
new library. Uncle Silas said it could easily run into thousands 
of dollars— with all the mobs of summer people. What did ahe 
mean, who was going to pay for it? They were going to charge 
admission. No! Not to the parade! To the pageant! All right! All 
she had to do was to wait and see. Nobody was going to ask her 
for any money! 


2 

Peggy’s first enthusiasm of course died down. But not her de- 
termination. Peggy alone could not make a celebration. All she 
could do was to wait for older people to tell her what to do, 
and in the meantime try to stir up a little spark of interest among 
the school-kids in the two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Norwold. The principal asked her to talk 
about it at a Monday morning assembly, which she did— and not 
at all badly. It gave Peggy quite a little added prestige. Several 
teachers asked questions. None of them seemed to have heard 
of it before Peggy’s talk before the whole school. And none of 
the students evinced even curiosity. 

In fact, the whole thing seemed to die out. Peggy received no 
notice of another meeting. When she asked Miss Horton what 
had happened to their pageant, Miss Horton said that she had 
called a meeting of the executive committee but that only three 
people had shown up. And Peggy was secretly disgusted. She 
told Miss Horton that she would surely have come if Miss Horton 
had asked her to. Miss Horton promised to notify Peggy the next 
time they had a meeting. Peggy let Miss Horton believe that the 
whole school was enthusiastic over the idea, and hoped that 
nothing would interfere with their plans. She told Miss Horton 
not to be discouraged. But Miss Horton said that this was just 
the way everything went in Norwold, two feet up and three feet 
down, with everybody pulling in a different direction. 

Peggy, however, learned that she had not been forgotten. Her 
name was down as one of a Young People’s Entertainment Com- 
mittee, and she was to get her directions from Emmeline Gold- 
smith, the Presbyterian organist— which was enough to make 
anybody sick! Emmeline Goldsmith! What the deuce did old 
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Emmeline Goldsmith know about anything? Peggy was dis- 
gusted. At first she decided to have nothing further to do with 
this celebration, and was glad that her father had not let her 
go to the darn old meeting. And then she received the loveliest 
letter from Miss Goldsmith frankly admitting that Emmeline 
had not the faintest idea of what was expected of her, and would 
be perfectly helpless unless her three helpers, and in particular 
Miss Howell, of whom she had heard the loveliest things from 
Miss Horton, would be good enough to come to her home on 
the following Friday, March the thirty-first, at four o’clock, for 
tea and general discussion. 

That settled it. Peggy went. And drank tea with lemon and 
sugar, and ate soda-biscuits and quince marmalade and amazed 
everybody with her inexhaustible fund of energy and enthu- 
siasm. Emmeline frankly declared that Peggy Howell fairly made 
her dizzy. When, toward the end of this meeting. Miss Gold- 
smith told them that of course all these plans could be only 
tentative and that nothing definite could be done until Silas 
Corwin’s executive committee reported that they had found some 
way of financing the whole thing, and in particular had found 
somebody to advance a necessary few hundred dollars to start 
the ball a-rolling, Peggy asked how many. Emmeline didn’t know. 
It would, of course, all be paid back from receipts. And Peggy 
could hardly wait to get home. A sudden inspiration had come 
to her. But she said not a word about it to any one. The idea 
had just popped into her head. 

The idea was tangled up with so many others that it would 
have been impossible to explain it to anybody. She could hardly 
sleep the whole night. In school next day she might just as well 
not have been there. The only thing she did was to outline her 
whole plan in a letter to Sydney, by way of a sort of rehearsal, 
so as to get it straight in her own mind. She made believe that 
Sydney was the rich Norwolder and tried out on him all her 
reasons why he— that is, the other man— should finance this cele- 
bration of Norwold’s two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary. 
At three o’clock it was only half finished. She went down to 
Booth's drug-store to get some more writing-paper, and then 
back to the library, and found no one there but Miss Horton, 
who was crocheting a doily. And while Peggy sat scribbling away 
at the wooden table by the window which looked out over the 
Methodist horse-sheds, it seemed as if it all belonged to her, as 
if the Good Fairy herself were hiding there behind the book- 
stacks, plotting her attack on Henry Weller. 

In the first place, she knew that Mr. Weller was at “Hawk’s 
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Nest.” On her way to Miss Goldsmith’s committee-meeting Peggy 
had seen nothing less than Mr. Weller’s big limousine come roll- 
ing along past her. In the back seat had sat Mr. Henry Weller 
and two other people. One o£ these had undoubtedly been Miss 
Fischer, who was always unmistakable, but about the other 
one Peggy could not be certain, because she had never seen him 
in a gray fedora. But she was almost sure that it had been Mr. 
David Wellington, whom she had met the previous summer 
when she had gone over to Mr. Weller’s to fix things up for 
Joe McCarthy— the ungrateful dog. She was not sure whether any 
of them had recognized her, but she had smiled and bowed so as 
to be on the safe side. And right behind Mr. Weller’s car had 
come another beautiful limousine with several people in it be- 
sides a liveried chauffeur. And one of these people had waved 
to her, but who it was Peggy had no idea except that it was a 
woman all bundled up in fur. Peggy had been too excited about 
the first car. So Mr. Weller was home, and had a lot of company. 

In the next place, Gramma Howell, when she was pooh-pooh- 
ing this coming celebration, had told Peggy a long lingo about 
how she personally had raised most of the money to build the 
present town hall and to pay for all of Norwold’s great two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and how she had squeezed the 
biggest part of it out of Henry Weller himself, so that the town, 
at least, had got some good out of the old skinflint. 

In the third place, Peggy’s attention had recently been called 
to an article on the front page of the New York Herald , because 
in this headline had stood the name of David Wellington, who 
had just returned from London. David Wellington had admitted 
that he had just closed a contract between the Allied nations 
and the International Light and Power corporation which ran 
into so many zeros that Peggy had not bothered to count them 
all. Henry G. Weller, chairman of the board of directors, had 
confirmed this statement. And this had been the reason behind 
the tremendous spurt on the exchange of International Light and 
Power common. Well, if Henry Weller was going to make so 
many millions and millions of dollars, why the dickens should 
he worry about lending them a few hundred to pay for Nor- 
wold’s two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary celebration— 
especially since, according to Gramma Howell, he had practically 
paid for the other one? It seemed reasonable. 

In the last place, Peggy was simply dying to be again 
in “Hawk’s Nest” and to renew her friendship with Miss Fischer, 
who had been away from Norwold ever since Christmas. There 
was only one thing about which Peggy wished she could be more 
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certain, which was that she ran no risk of bumping into Joe 
McCarthy, to whom she knew Miss Fischer had taken such a 
great fancy. Peggy herself had heard Miss Fischer tell Joe that 
there would be work for him at “Hawk’s Nest” whenever he was 
in Norwold. And Peggy’s brother Ezra would arrive from Cornell 
on Sunday for the Easter holidays. Probably Joe McCarthy was 
already in Norwold. Her old school, of course, would not close 
for almost another week. But in one way this was an advantage, 
because it made it seem perfectly natural for Peggy to want to 
spend Saturday evening with Mabel Case preparing for an alge- 
bra examination on Monday. It would occur to nobody to inter- 
fere with such a plan. 

So, right after supper, Peggy hurried upstairs and noiselessly 
locked her bedroom door, and went furiously at her toilet so as 
not to be caught in the midst of it. And having buttoned her 
old Raggedy-Ann raincoat close about her neck and discovered 
that her stunning magenta silk dress showed below the hem of 
her coat, and having hitched up the skirt by a pin at her waist 
—which made her look a little bunchy around the hips, which 
nobody would notice, and which she hated to do, but decided it 
would be only for a minute and might not wrinkle her skirt— 
and having fastened together the bottom of her raincoat by a 
safety-pin so that it could not flap open and expose her dress, 
and having buckled on her muddy galoshes over her patent 
leather ties and black silk stockings, even though it wasn’t rain- 
ing, and having once more made certain that everything was 
invisible, she walked boldly downstairs. 

The only trouble was that she had to use quite a little of 
Sydney’s L’Origon perfume, and of course she could not hide 
her hat. (She already knew the exact spot just inside the gate 
where she would hide the coat and galoshes.) And, of course, 
her mother instantly had to spot the hat and demand what in 
the world had got into her silly head to make her wear her 
brand new Easter hat. Peggy said that Mabel Case had teased 
and teased her to show Mabel her new hat before Easter, and 
begged her mother in such pitiful tones please for once to be 
generous and kind and to let her wear it just this once that 
Mrs. Howell had not the heart to send her daughter back up- 
stairs for the old Tam-o’-Shanter. As for galoshes, wasn’t it April 
Fool’s day? What could you tell about weather in April? 

So Peggy passed out, keeping well away from everybody, and 
held herself to a careless walk until she was well down the road 
in the gathering dusk and out of sight from the house. Then 
she simply flew the rest of the way to “Hawk’s Nest.” 
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Having flown through the gates and hidden her coat and 
galoshes, she spent as much time as possible arranging herself 
and loafing in the dark along the driveway, because she knew 
that it was rather early for callers. She had hardly rung the 
front door-bell when she realized that she was probably making 
a fool of herself. She had not dared to stop and think of what 
actually lay ahead of her. She would never have dared go on 
with it. By this time her heart was so far up in her throat that 
she was almost chewing it. She was just about to turn tail and 
run for her life when the butler— the same butler— opened the 
door and bowed and smiled and beckoned her in. Then it was 
too late. Above the din in her ears she heard laughter, the un- 
mistakable noises of a gay party still at table and glad of it. 

She insisted that she had had dinner and that she would wait 
there by the fire— that she simply adored a great open fire like 
this— and begged him please not to say a word about her being 
there until after they were through eating, because she had just 
run over to surprise Miss Fischer and had not realized that it was 
so early. The butler looked sort of funny, and said very well, 
and pushed a chair for her up to the fire, and went on out. Peggy 
curled up in the chair facing this adorable fire and tried to com- 
pose herself, to imagine that she was one of these invited guests 
and what it would feel like if she really belonged there. 

There was something about this great house much more awe- 
inspiring than “Ivy Wall/’ or “Oakwood,” or the Bryces. There 
was an atmosphere of mystery— a certain grandeur. The very logs 
in this mighty chimney were themselves huge and glowed with a 
quiet dignity. They didn’t crackle. Their glow was reflected in 
a shower of colored light from the countless crystal drops of the 
chandelier hanging from the high ceiling. Just beyond the 
flickering light from the fireplace snarled the mighty head of 
an incredible polar bear-skin that stretched away over to the 
corner where stood a tall grandfather’s clock. Miss Fischer had 
explained this clock to Peggy and Joe on the occasion of Peggy’s 
previous visit to “Hawk’s Nest.’’ It showed not only the time of 
day but also what day of what month it was, and what phase of 
the moon, and all twelve signs of the Zodiac. From where she 
sat by this glowing fire, Peggy could see through drawn-back 
portieres Mr. Weller’s great library of scientific books. When 
Peggy thought of herself the last time she had been in that room 
she felt a sudden, overwhelming sense of shame. What a rattle- 
headed simpleton she was I In this great library in a next-to- 
nothing bathing-suit and a purple parasol! 

Library! She must not forget why she was here. Laughter— 
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would they laugh at her?— vivacious conversation. These people 
were all brilliant men and women of the great world— Whose 
voice was that? She had heard that shrill voice. Now Mr. Weller 
was talking. She could not hear what they said. Gee, they were 
certainly enjoying themselves! She distinctly heard the clink of 
glasses. Oh, Lordy! Was this a party? What a completely wrong 
idea Norwolders— her own family— had of this great Mr. Weller! 
Why were people so small, so jealous, and so hateful? She loved 
it here. It was festive and kindly and so luxurious! How she 
longed to be able to feel that she herself was a part of all this! 
She did feel that way. She could imagine herself here— at home. 
She was just that kind of a Sally make-believe. It was easy. She 
could imagine herself swaying across this polished floor, with a 
gesture, a smile— her fingers all manicured, her hair beautifully 
dressed— over her lovely shoulders an ermine drape— rising— like 
this— with just a little toss of her head— 

"Oh— I— I beg your pardon. Miss Fischer!” 

"What in the world are you doing here all alone?” 

"Oh, I-I was just-” 

"Come right on in instantly, you dear child! How sweet you 
look!” 

"Oh, please, I—” 

"You come right along with me!” 

And what else could she do except be dragged along, willy- 
nilly, ready to sink through any crack that would only open up 
for her. But none did. And at length Peggy found herself among 
a dozen elegantly dressed guests sitting at this enormous table 
between Miss Fischer and David Wellington, having been intro- 
duced to everybody by Miss Fischer, and having gone up to 
Mr. Weller and shaken his hand and wished him great happi- 
ness on his sixty-fifth birthday. For that proved to be precisely 
the day on which she had chosen to burst into his house unin- 
vited to try and dun money out of him for a library! 

Had she had even one half of a minute in which to collect her 
wits she would have died of mortification. But she had no such 
opportunity. And found herself standing up with everybody 
and tipping a glass half full of champagne against Mr. Welling- 
ton’s— and spilling some of it— and singing out with all the rest 
of them: 

"For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 

Luckily for Peggy she had no time at all to realize what an 
absolutely crazy lunatic any one of her own family would have 
judged her had any such fantastic possibility as this occurred to 
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any one of them— or to anybody else awake and in their senses. 
She just rode on, and shut her eyes. 

But not her real eyes. Little by little these took in the be- 
wildering details of Henry G. Weller's sixty-fifth birthday party. 
And about the very first one was Mrs. Grinnell's niece, Charlotte 
Braganza, who sat directly across the table from Peggy next to 
a woman glittering with jewels and resembling Mrs. Grinnell 
but much fatter, whose name Peggy had missed in all the excite- 
ment. But this lady was undoubtedly Mrs. Braganza, Mnce she 
had the same platinum hair and black eyebrows and scarlet lips 
and pointed chin as her daughter Charlotte— except that the 
point of Mrs. Braganza's chin had pretty well disappeared from 
view and was quite unnoticeable in the glare of three strands of 
a pearl necklace, each pearl of which was almost the size of an 
oxheart cherry. 

Which of course must be the Braganza pearls about which 
Mrs. Grinnell was always talking. This reminded Peggy that 
Charlotte's father's real name was Count Paul Emilio something 
or other de Braganza, a man whom she had never yet seen. It re- 
minded her, too, of Gramma Howell’s gossip about an incredible 
sum of money which Mrs. Braganza had had to put up to pay 
some of the Count's debts and get these pearls out of hock. And 
sure enough, two or three chairs farther down sat a black-haired, 
foreign-looking gentleman who, Peggy decided, must be the 
Count himself. For diagonally across his shirt front ran a scarlet 
silk ribbon that must have meant something or other unusual, 
and upon his great nose sat a pince-nez consisting of two glitter- 
ing lenses held in place by an enormous hoop of gold from one 
corner of which dangled a black silk ribbon looped over a very 
prominent ear. This nose at length told Peggy by whom Char- 
lotte's own hawk-like beak must have been passed on to her. 

But later on in the evening she found out from this man, who 
for some reason kept talking to her and whom she kept address- 
ing as Mr. Braganza, that he was the Minister from Uruguay and 
that he wasn't even any relation to Mr. Braganza, who, accord- 
ing to this Minister, was a damn fine fellow in spite of what 
anybody— including his wife— might say to the contrary. His own 
name, he insisted, was Ferdinando Enriquez de Neuces, which, 
he said, meant plain nuts. But by that time he had lost most of 
his dignity along with his pince-nez, and she didn't much care. 
Too much was happening. 

Other people were at this glittering table whose names Peggy 
never learned and whose presence she hardly noticed, squeezed 
in as she was between Miss Fischer and Mr. Wellington, and 
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talked to by both of them at one and the same time, knowing 
perfectly well that they were making fun of her and having a 
good time doing it because she caught them winking at each 
other— but she didn’t care. She was making fun of them, too, 
only they didn’t notice it. She knew that everybody was feeling 
the way people should feel at a birthday party. She wanted every- 
body— even Charlotte Braganza— to like her for Miss Fischer’s 
sake. The butler never stopped pouring champagne into some- 
body or other’s half-empty glass. But just this one glassful which 
Miss Fischer had insisted on her drinking had set all ten of 
Peggy’s toes tingling. She could feel the bubbles fizzing up in her 
just as they did in the stem of the glass. If her father ever— but 
she couldn’t think about that. People kept calling out toasts to 
which nobody paid much attention except Mr. Weller, who sat 
away at the other end of the table opposite Miss Fischer, and 
who always raised his glass when anybody called to him, and 
then went on talking to his sister. 

In some respects Mr. Weller’s sister was the most surprising 
detail of this whole bewildering scene. From where Peggy sat, 
she could catch unmistakable glimpses of Miss Weller’s white 
face through the tall branches of forsythia and apple blossoms 
that spread from a great silver vase half-way to the ceiling. And 
seeing her, Peggy could hardly believe her eyes. Peggy kept 
glancing in that direction every chance she got when it would 
be unnoticed. She never once saw a real smile on Miss Weller’s 
face. But a curious light lay on it, a gentle happiness which 
Peggy had never dreamed of in connection with old Miss Weller. 
She saw Mr. Weller reach across the corner of the table and 
clasp his sister’s hand. Even then Miss Weller did not smile. She 
just looked at her brother. And such an expression lay in her 
eyes as made Peggy for an instant feel almost like tears. Miss 
Weller loved her brother. It was so plain. He was talking to her, 
moving his lips very slowly and distinctly. She kept her eyes 
fixed intently on them. She read people’s lips. That was the 
only way she could know what any one said to her. Then her 
own lips moved— curiously. And Mr. Weller laughed, and patted 
the little white hand which lay on the table between them. It 
seemed to Peggy as if Miss Weller was unaware that any one was 
in the room except herself and Mr. Weller. All the laughter 
and confusion and glitter and grandeur simply were not there 
for this little old woman— her own great-aunt! What could they 
be talking about? 

Peggy suddenly had a completely new conception of old Miss 
Weller. 
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But of course the one who dominated this scene was the man 
who sat at the head of this great table on his sixty-fifth birthday. 
And Peggy wondered how anybody could fail to recognize the 
fact that here was a man in whose presence it was an honor and 
privilege to sit. He looked so strong, so mighty, so almost ma- 
jestic! His beard was trimmed to a sort of point and was quite 
gray. But she could see that once it had been brown— perhaps 
almost the color of her own hair. His hair was white at the 
edges. It was hard to tell what color it had been. But there was 
still a great mop of it. And seeing in the center of Mr. Weller’s 
great white chest a little black knob which might have been a 
piece of gun-metal, Peggy at first thought it looked very odd, 
then realized that she was probably looking at a black pearl for 
the first time in her life. She had heard that the Shah of Persia 
owned one which was the most priceless pearl in the whole 
world. 

Once or twice Peggy suspected that Mr. Weller was looking at 
her, but she could not be positive because she did not dare look 
back. And once she was certain that Miss Weller was staring at 
her, but apparently the old lady was near-sighted, because she 
did not seem to notice that Peggy was smiling and nodding to 
her. Peggy was dying to talk to Mr. Weller. She wondered 
whether she would have any chance, with all these brilliant 
people around him, and pinched herself again to make sure 
that she was awake. She had explained to Miss Fischer why she 
had come, so that Miss Fischer would understand that she had 
not just butted into this party uninvited. But she had skipped 
the money part. She did not want to have it look as if she was 
there to beg for money in the middle of a birthday party. It 
seemed best to bring that in later. Miss Fischer had kept plying 
her with questions and laughing till the tears came— and swear- 
ing that she was terribly interested— only Peggy herself was so 
droll— and appealing to Mr. Wellington as to whether Peggy was 
not quite the most adorable little scamp in the world. The 
plain fact was that Miss Fischer was just a tiny bit— well, frolic- 
some. She was delightful. She almost died laughing when Peggy 
described to her how she had sneaked out, and had hid her 
galoshes under the bushes by the gate. Mr. Wellington asked 
Peggy a hundred questions about herself and this coming cele- 
bration. Peggy told him all sorts of things, half of which she 
made up on the spur of the moment. But they were all perfectly 
possible. He was simply fascinating. She felt confident that 
something would come of this. 

Finally something did. But if she had sat at home for thirty 
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years and guessed, Peggy could never have hit upon what actu- 
ally did come of it. It happened some time after they had left 
the birthday banquet-table and had more or less gathered in the 
living-room around that glorious log-fire, and after Peggy, be- 
cause of everybody’s cordiality, had lost all but a faint trace of 
her feeling of strangeness. The only one who had not said a word 
to her was Miss Weller. She sat now just a little to the left of the 
fireplace, yet far away from all of them, staring into that red 
glow as if she could read in it a record of the endless past and a 
prophecy of all that was to come. Miss Weller only spoke to one 
who came directly to her and talked so that she could read their 
lips. Peggy dared not do that, as much as she would have liked 
to know what Miss Weller at that moment was thinking about. 
On her wrinkled face lay the glow of the fire and Peggy shud- 
dered at the suddent thought of beautiful Ayesha shriveling in 
the flame of eternal youth. Miss Weller looked as old as She. 

Everybody else had talked to her, even Mr. Weller, who stood 
now by the grandfather clock with his back toward them, talk- 
ing very earnestly with Mr. Wellington and two other gentle- 
men, one of whom reminded Peggy of Uncle Herbert Corwin, 
the undertaker. This man had the same wispy whiskers and the 
same funny habit of rubbing his hands together as if he were 
washing them. He had made a little speech at table— something 
about sacred obligations in this hour of need. According to 
Miss Fischer he was a very prominent banker, which seemed odd 
to Peggy. 

Mr. Weller had told Peggy that it was very thoughtful of this 
young lady to come to his birthday party, and had asked her 
how her mother was, and how old she, Peggy, was getting to be. 
Charlotte Braganza, too, had spoken very nicely to Peggy, but 
all she had said only confirmed Peggy’s private opinion both of 
Vassar and Charlotte Braganza. If she was a sample of seniors 
at Vassar, then no wonder Joe McCarthy had advised Peggy to 
pass up Vassar and go to either Smith or Bryn Mawr. Joe claimed 
that Vassar did something to a girl easy to spot and hard to 
explain which certainly spoiled her for general consumption. 
When Peggy had asked Joe what about Charlotte Braganza, he 
had shrugged his shoulders and said: ‘They’re all like that! 
Must be something in the water.” 

All the while that Peggy was talking to this Mr. Nuts on the 
settee beside her, and trying to catch what Mrs. Braganza was 
telling Miss Fischer, she kept the corner of at least one eye on 
this Vassar senior squatting on the polar bear-rug and making 
a general fool of herself. Miss Braganza had that silliest of all 
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silly habits— that of pretending that she was a four-year-old baby. 
She kept wrapping her bare arms around the polar bear’s head 
and laying her cheek against its snarling muzzle, and gurgling 
baby-talk to it in a screechy falsetto— the big cow! And two men 
knelt beside her, grunting and coaxing her to pretend that they 
were the polar bear. Peggy wondered why Mr. Weller did not 
make her shut up. He didn’t seem to notice what was going on 
behind his back. But Peggy saw a disgusted sort of look on Mr. 
Wellington’s face. 

It was hard to keep track of everything with this Mr. Nuts 
talking her left ear off and paying no attention to what any- 
body else was saying. Moreover, she was breaking her neck, 
figuratively speaking, trying to keep close enough to hear what 
Mrs. Braganza was telling Miss Fischer about a visit which 
she and her sister Gertrude— that was Mrs. Grinnell— had had 
with Cousin Henry when they were all children away back at 
the time of the Civil War. Peggy heard “Aunt Barbara’’ and 
“Cousin George”— that was her grandfather! Something about 
a crabbing party in the woods. Apparently Mrs. Braganza thought 
that she was talking confidentially to Miss Fischer, but her 
voice was so shrill that you could plainly hear everything she 
said except when they put their heads together. Her voice was 
even louder than Mrs. Grinnell’s. Both Miss Fischer and she 
were laughing so hard that they noticed no one else. Something 
about a room over a butcher-shop with a little outside stairway 
to it and Sister Trudy and Cousin George and Aunt Barbara 
giving them the very devil. She was a scream, this funny old 
creature with her wabbly chins and her three rows of pearls, 
who seemed to think she had been such a cut-up! If only poor 
old Miss Weller, thought Peggy, weren’t as deaf as a post she 
would have had an earful. 

Civil War!— War— she was sick of wax. This Minister beside 
her was plain dippy! He wanted to go to war! Why didn't he 
go? Every time she started to talk about something sensible 
he began raving. He kept wanting to know how she happened 
to be there. Two or three times she tried to explain, but he 
wouldn’t listen to her. 

“Just like a little fairyl I see you enter— by God— but exactly 
like a little fairy! How did you get here?” 

She couldn’t get it through his dumb head. She gave it up. 
A pageant? What was a pageant? What the devil was a pageant? 
He hollered over to Miss Fischer to explain what was this 
pageant, but Miss Fischer paid no attention to him. Then he 
got up, holding up both hands as if he were juggling tennis- 
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balls, and went over to Miss Fischer with his pince-nez dangling 
down in front of him and demanded to know what was a 
pageant. 

Then Charlotte Braganza jumped up and began explaining 
to Mr. Nuts what a pageant was. It was exactly what Miss Bra- 
ganza was specializing in at Vassar! That is what she had 
chosen as her profession— and he waved her aside— and Mrs. Bra- 
ganza commanded him to listen to what her daughter was 
saying, because he was talking to some one, whether he knew 
it or not, who knew all there was to know about pageants! At 
which Miss Fischer cried out to Peggy: 

“Here you are! Come here, Peggy! Tell these people what 
you want. Don’t be afraid. Listen, all of you! This little girl is 
arranging a pageant right here in Norwold, and she wants help. 
That’s what she’s here for— Peggy! Let Charlotte handle your 
pageant. She’ll give you anything you want!” 

“And she can do it, tool” shrilled Mrs. Braganza. “I’ve seen 
her! It’s simply wonderful what those girls—” 

And was interrupted by Charlotte and her two polar bears, 
who crowded around Peggy, while Mr. Nuts kept right on talk- 
ing and waving his pince-nez around in the air. But Peggy, seeing 
Mr. Weller shake his head, and motion Mr. Wellington and 
the two other men with him on into the library, was ready to 
sink through the floor. And all this while old Miss Weller just 
sat there like a carven image, staring into the fire. 

This, in brief, is what happened. If ever a girl had been dis- 
gusted with the world in general, and in particular with her 
own stupid blunder, Peggy Howell was that girl, disgusted and 
regretful, as she made her dismal way back to her rain-coat 
and galoshes through the moonlit woods of “Hawk’s Nest.” 
What had possessed her to go there on this of all days? April 
Fool’s day! Served her right. What a day for his birthday! 
Miss Fischer had finally helped her to escape. She had listened 
to all that Charlotte Braganza would do for the two hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of Norwold until she could have 
screamed. 

For it turned out that Mrs. Grinnell had leased “Oakwood” to 
the Braganzas for the summer season, that Charlotte would be 
in Norwold the whole summer long, that she was wildly en- 
thusiastic over this prospect of directing a pageant, wanted to be 
sure that five hundred dollars was all they needed to start things 
immediately, and insisted on Peggy’s taking her to Silas Corwin 
the very next morning, which was Sunday, because they all 
were returning to New York on Monday morning. And Peggy 
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had flatly refused; that is, she had said it was impossible to see 
Silas Corwin on Sunday because of church and Sunday-school. 
Then Miss Fischer had promised to telephone to Silas Corwin 
and have him come there to “Hawk’s Nest” in the afternoon. 
And Peggy had implored Miss Fischer for pity’s sake not to 
let Uncle Silas know that she had been there. 

So that now this confounded Charlotte Braganza was going 
to run the whole pageant and be the whole cheese— whereas 
she, Peggy Howell, now sat behind a bush just inside the great 
iron gates of “Hawk’s Nest,” and buckled on her galoshes in 
the moonlight, and could see nothing whatever because of the 
foolish tears that were blinding her. 

3 

The most trifling of incidents have more than once determined 
the fate of a nation. Very late that night Peggy crawled out of 
bed to have a look at the moon. Her eyes were no longer blinded 
by tears. There were none left. And the moon was still shining— 
but now on a different side of the world. She had no idea of what 
time it was. Time had nothing to do with the matter. The reality 
and degree of happiness or suffering have little relation to its 
immediate cause. For the first time in her life Peggy had lain 
sleepless in bed. It was also the first time she had ever had 
a good look at herself. What she had seen had roused in her an 
abysmal unhappiness. It had also roused a dogged determina- 
tion that lay at the roots of herself. 

Something had happened to her. It seemed as if more than 
a foolish film of tears had disappeared from her eyes, as if she 
could see around her the clear outlines of things which until 
now had been indistinct and badly jumbled. As she stared up at 
that April moon riding high over Cedar Beach, it was as if she 
watched herself walking out through a visible gateway into 
an unknown country under the stars. 

Nothing actually happened. On the next day Peggy went 
to church and to Sunday-school exactly as always. No one around 
her noticed anything unusual. It was not that Peggy had sud- 
denly matured overnight, and was no longer the irresponsible 
child she had been on Saturday afternoon. Nevertheless, some- 
thing had happened. She herself could not have begun to explain 
what it was. She listened to family talk at the Sunday dinner- 
table, and thought of that other table so near, yet so infinitely 
far away, and resisted a powerful urge to tell them all of Mr. 
Weller’s sixty-fifth birthday-party. 
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But this time it was not from fear of consequences, or from 
an ingrained love of mystery for its own sake. It was because 
for the first time she saw the nature of the gulf that lay between 
her and them, saw the impossibility of bridging it, the impos- 
sibility of making them understand what had induced her to 
follow her foolish impulse to call on Mr. Weller. She did not 
need their angry scolding to tell her how idiotic it had been. 
She was ashamed for reasons so different from any they would 
think of! She would find a way to tell them. Not now. She was 
sick of the whole situation. There was no sense in it. She was 
going to stop acting like a kid stealing jam from the pantry. 
And she had just as much brains as this Charlotte Braganza— 
more, too! Every time she saw that silly fool making love to the 
polar bear it turned her stomach. 

One thing she did tell them, which was that there was no 
need of their remodeling any room for Ezra and his books. Ezra 
might just as well move into her room when he came home for 
good from Cornell, and she would use the little room over the 
kitchen until she left for Smith College in September, for that 
is what she had definitely decided to do. To her surprise no- 
body offered any objection. Her mother just looked at her 
and said: 

“Have you really decided— 1 ” 

And Peggy said: “Positively!” Then, seeing her father smile, 
added: “that is— if you let me.” 

“Well,” said her father, “you keep your own room. Ezry wants 
the room over the kitchen. It's handier for him. He's got it all 
laid out on paper.” 

So Peggy said no more about it. The Howell sun, of course, 
rose and set with Ezra. 

When Emmeline Goldsmith stopped Peggy on the street a 
day or two after this, and told Peggy she had great news for 
her, Peggy only smiled and said: 

“I’ll bet I can guess what it is.” 

But she let Miss Goldsmith tell her without comment all 
that Emmeline knew— which was not much— about this expert 
whom Silas Corwin had found to direct their pageant for them. 
Then Peggy explained to Miss Goldsmith that she herself had 
suggested this idea to Charlotte Braganza, whom she knew very 
well indeed and who was studying pageantry in college, and had 
offered to do what she could to help them. But people had 
better not get the idea into their heads that she was any expert. 
That was silly. And Emmeline, who, before this, had never seen 
or heard of Charlotte Braganza, tried tactfully to suggest to 
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Miss Howell that she must be mistaken and was perhaps thinking 
of somebody else. 

When Peggy boldly asked Unde Silas in front of his store 
what was the latest news about the celebration, she again 
heard all about Charlotte Braganza and what a wonderful 
stroke of good fortune it was that Silas had just happened to 
bump into her. And all the while Uncle Silas was talking she 
waited to hear whether her name had been mentioned. Appar- 
ently it had not, and Peggy was dying to tell her Uncle Silas what 
a saphead he was. But she didn’t. 

She did not even write to Charlotte Braganza. She just waited 
to see what Charlotte herself would do. 

But about a week after this she received a letter from New 
York which astonished her as much as anything that had ever 
happened. The minute she saw the sprawly handwriting and 
the coat of arms on the envelope flap she knew that it was from 
Mrs. Warren. And the first thing she saw when she opened 
this letter was a check for one hundred dollars made out to 
Margaret Howell. She could hardly believe her eyes. Then she 
remembered that Mrs. Warren had once before this sent her 
an Easter present. But, good heavens, never anything like this! 
But the check was signed Sydney H. Warren, Jr.! Then 
Peggy saw that the letter inside was from Sydney, not his mother. 
And when she had read it she didn’t know whether to laugh 
or to cry, 

Sydney apologized for having delayed his answer, explaining 
that her letter had been forwarded to him from Cambridge, and 
that he was sick abed with the grippe, and that he did not just 
know how to explain why he could not see his way clear to 
doing all she had asked him. Unfortunately, he would be in 
Plattsburg all summer, and it was therefore impossible for him 
to take any part in the Norwold pageant. Unfortunately, too, his 
allowance was not such as to permit him to do all he would 
like to do, and made it out of the question for him to advance 
the thousand dollars they needed to start things. He hoped the 
enclosed would be of some little help to them, and he would 
see to it that his father sent them a substantial contribution. 
His mother would also help. He’d try, too, to get his uncle to 
send them something. How much were they trying to raise, 
anyway? She had not made it very clear. This hundred was 
from him personally so that she would know that his heart 
was in the right spot. She could count on him later for more. 

Of all the dumb donkeys in Christendom! She had only 
written that letter as a rehearsal! She remembered telling him 
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that right at the start— that she was practicing on him and that 
she was going to Mr. Weller’s that same evening. She had dis- 
tinctly told Sydney that she was just pretending that he was 
Mr. Weller! She had purposely made it funny. In fact, she had 
thought her letter rather clever. She had chuckled to herself all 
the time she was writing it. What was the matter with him? 
Had he no sense of humor? 

At first she was going to mail this check right back to him. 
Then she thought that would be rather stupid. It might offend 
him. If he was so dumb he might not understand her explanation. 
So Sydney would be in Plattsburg all summer! 

She gave Sydney’s check to Uncle Silas with the statement 
that it was just a starter to help get things going. But to Peggy’s 
disgust her name was not even mentioned that following week 
in a published letter, full of enthusiasm, to the editor of the 
Norwold Watchman about Norwold’s coming celebration, and 
signed by Silas Corwin. The ball, declared Silas in this letter, 
had already started rolling! As much as Peggy disliked gloating, 
she could not resist asking Gramma Howell whether she had 
happened to notice Uncle Silas’ letter in the Watchman, and 
Gramma Howell said: 

“Yes, my dear young lady, I have. And what is more— I 
wrote it.” 

“You!” gasped Peggy. 

“Yes, I,” said Gramma Howell with characteristic decision. 
“If we are actually going to have a celebration here in Norwold 
this coming summer, I made up my mind it was high time 
somebody took hold of it.” 

And you could have knocked Peggy over with a goose-feather. 

It seemed that everybody was going to run this celebration. 

But on the following morning, which was the opening day 
of school after their measly one week’s holiday, Peggy had a 
surprise awaiting her which completely drove from her mind 
any vestige of thought about celebration or anything else except 
this one unbelievable fact. 

A boy came to Peggy at recess and handed her a letter which 
he said his mother had told him to give to her. When Peggy 
asked him what his name was, he said Tommy Sewisky and 
said he lived in the house by the railroad track. Then Peggy 
knew that he was one of those Lithuanians who lived in Gramma 
Beebe’s little shack in back of the old Academy. The boy’s 
mother was the woman who did Gramma Beebe’s washing. 
Peggy opened this letter in alarm, thinking that something 
must have happened to Gramma Beebe. Instantly she saw that 
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it was from a stranger— and skipped to the signature, Esther 
Williams. She knew of only one Miss Williams— who certainly 
could not be writing a letter to dear Miss Margaret Howell— 
and who certainly was! 

Peggy read this invitation to call on Miss Weller after school 
that afternoon, or, if she found it impossible to come on that 
day, then on the following afternoon at the same time. And in 
either case would Miss Howell be good enough to send back 
word by Tommy Sewisky when Miss Weller might expect her. 

She reread this incredible letter and its incredible signature. 
Were the heavens about to fall down? 

She told Tommy please to tell Miss Williams that she would 
come there right after school— about ten minutes after three— and 
not to forget it! And Tommy promised faithfully that he would 
stop at Miss Weller's before he went home for dinner. 

As Peggy turned into Miss Weller's gate, she wondered what 
instinct it was that had prevented her from allowing her mother 
that morning to wheedle her into taking off her practically 
new magenta, and putting on the old navy blue, all shiny at 
the elbows and a disgrace to a senior on the opening day of 
the spring term. She had had an inner warning that something 
might happen— certainly not this! In the magenta she was ready 
for anything. She noticed, too, as she saw herself vaguely in 
the glass panel of Miss Weller's front door, that the old Tam-o'- 
Shanter did not sit too badly— just a bit more of an angle. She was 
all of a tremble. Old Mrs. Herb Corwin, the undertaker's wife, 
passed by and stared at her. Peggy wondered whether she had 
made some mistake— then Miss Williams opened the door. 

As Peggy entered the living-room. Miss Weller was standing 
beside a litde center table awaiting her. She had on a gray 
silk dress with ruffles on its sleeves and skirt, and around her 
neck was a collar of crocheted silk the color of old ivory. Her 
hair was not completely gray. One could still see that once it 
had been flaxen, and two little wisps of curls had broken away 
from its flat-combed surface. A peculiarly appealing smile lay 
on her waxen, wrinkled face, and her blue eyes were fixed on 
Peggy’s as if to decipher the tumbling confusion of thoughts 
that made Peggy all but speechless at her first really intimate 
view of this mysterious old lady. 

“This is Margaret," said Miss Williams, who had put her 
hand on Peggy’s shoulder, bending forward so that Miss Weller 
could read her lips. 

“Yes," said Miss Weller, and held out her hand to Peggy. “I 
am happy to see you.” 
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The sound of that voice sent something like an electric 
shock through Peggy. It was not a whisper, yet there was dis- 
tinctly a whisper in its toneless murmur. It was a voice from 
another world, yet intimately close, seeming the more uncanny 
because of the warm reality of her smile and the friendly light 
in her strangely youthful eyes. Peggy clasped her hand, and never 
in her life had she felt a hand at once so fragile and so firm, 
at once so silken and so bony, the hand of a child, but minus 
flesh, and closing over hers with a swift, nervous strength in- 
stantly relaxed— a flutter rather than a clasp. Involuntarily, Peggy 
glanced at that hand— waxen, tiny, almost translucent. 

“I— am glad to meet you!” gasped Peggy. 

“Won’t you take off your things?” smiled Miss Weller. 

While Peggy did so, and while Miss Williams talked to her, 
Peggy did her best to discover, without seeming too curious, 
what there was about this living-room that reminded her so 
strongly of Gramma Beebe’s. She was aware of a subtle and 
vaguely familiar perfume. But it was not that. And there was 
no stove in this room. In fact, there was nothing in it which in 
the least degree resembled anything in Gramma Beebe’s house 
except a bay-window full of flowering plants. Perhaps it was only 
that and the way the afternoon sun poured in over them— No, it 
was more than that. This room was much lighter, too, which 
made it seem bigger than Gramma Beebe’s, but it was in fact 
smaller. Every piece of furniture was for comfort, and the rug 
beneath their feet was a soft, thick Persian. Nothing in the 
room was new, and nothing either worn or shoddy. The room 
fitted around this old lady like the lovely, old-fashioned dress 
she had on. Perhaps because she would not expect to see it in 
this room, Peggy noticed over the mantel one of those old 
prints of a hunting scene in the Adirondack forest in which two 
huntsmen leaned on guns and looked in triumph at a poor 
deer they had just killed. And over the couch hung two crayon 
portraits in color, one of a man, pink-cheeked and with a little 
mustache, and one of a little, round-faced woman with flaxen 
hair hanging down in two long braids over her shoulders. 

Miss Weller said almost nothing. Her eyes remained fixed 
on Peggy’s lips. It was embarrassing. Peggy tried to think of 
something to say. She answered Miss Williams' questions. From 
time to time Miss Williams would attract Miss Weller’s atten- 
tion and repeat what Peggy had said— about school, about plans 
for college, about her brother Ezra being home from Cornell. 
Miss Weller’s little hands lay folded in her lap. She, too, seemed 
embarrassed. Peggy exclaimed that she had never seen so won- 
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derful a fuschia, one so loaded with blossoms— and had to 
repeat it. She said it was three times as big as Gramma Beebe’s. 
Miss Williams explained this to Miss Weller. Miss Weller led 
Peggy over to the bay-window. In her queer, whispering voice, 
she pointed out the beauty of her plants, in particular her 
smilax just then in flower, and Peggy then realized whence 
came that exquisite perfume. Peggy bent over those minute 
white blossoms, and inhaled their fragrance. When she glanced 
up at Miss Weller, who was eagerly watching her, Peggy plainly 
saw that they were going to be friends. 

She did her best to overcome her feeling of strangeness. She 
had not the least idea of why she had been invited to come 
there. She spoke about the coming celebration. Miss Williams 
told her not to speak loudly, just clearly, and to look right 
at Miss Weller. They had a terrible time making the old lady 
understand what it was all about. Two or three times Peggy 
saw Miss Weller frown, and shake her head at Miss Williams. 
Maybe she didn’t like her housekeeper so much. Miss Williams 
treated her just like a baby. The poor old lady was all mixed 
up about the celebration. She evidently thought they were 
talking about the one they had had away back in 1890. She 
said she remembered everything that had happened. Peggy 
could see that she lived in the past. Peggy wondered if Miss 
Weller even knew that a war was going on. Then she noticed a 
copy of the Outlook on the center table. Probably Miss Weller 
read it. She, too, was a German. Finally Miss Williams excused 
herself, and left them. Miss Weller watched her go out. 

The moment Miss Williams had disappeared. Miss Weller 
leaned forward toward Peggy and began to talk eagerly. It was 
as if she had been afraid to talk while Miss Williams was 
watching her. Her voice had not a trace of German accent, 
yet it sounded distinctly foreign. Perhaps it was because of 
the exactness with which she pronounced each syllable. She 
asked Peggy a hundred questions about herself but paid no 
attention to the answers. She kept saying: 

“I understand everything you say. You speak beautifully." 

Peggy asked her what she did all day long to pass the time. 
Miss Weller said: 

“Oh, I have so much to do! I never have time to finish all 
I undertake. Would you like to see some of my work?" 

“Oh, yes, Miss Weller! I would love to see your house. Every- 
thing here is so perfectly charming. I never imagined—" 

“My brother gives me everything." 

“Mr. Henry Weller?" 
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She nodded. “He is very good to me.” 

She told Peggy how sweet Peggy looked at her brother’s 
birthday-party. It was seeing her there that had brought many 
things to mind and made Miss Weller wish to become better 
acquainted. 

Miss Williams came to announce things ready in the dining- 
room. She helped Miss Weller from her chair as if she were 
an invalid. Miss Williams had told Peggy that she and Anna, 
as she called Miss Weller, had been friends ever since they 
were children. Peggy smelled the aroma of coffee. Thank good- 
ness, thought Peggy, who was hungry. 

At first glance the dining-room seemed cold. Its woodwork was 
all white enamel, and over the windows hung white net curtains. 
But the table itself was set with very dainty china that had 
a little pattern of mignonette around the edges of the plates 
and saucers. In its center stood a cut-glass bowl of sweet peas 
which Miss Williams said Mike Fischer, Mr. Weller’s head 
gardener, had brought. Each Sunday morning, explained Miss 
Williams, Mr. Fischer brought Miss Weller a bouquet of 
flowers. 

Miss Williams sat at the head of the table and Miss Weller 
opposite Peggy, the better, explained Miss Williams, to see 
her lips. Miss Williams explained everything, whether or not 
it was necessary. She explained that the beautiful silver pot from 
which she poured coffee had been given to Miss Weller’s grand- 
father by Mr. Jonathan Edwards when he had lived where 
“Hawk’s Nest” now stood. Peggy confessed that she had never 
heard of Mr. Edwards, which seemed to shock Miss Williams. 

“What adorable little spoons!” cried Peggy just to change the 
subject. 

Miss Williams explained to Miss Weller that Miss Howell ad- 
mired her spoons. 

“My mother brought them from Germany,” said Miss Weller. 
“They were a wedding-gift.” 

“Were you born in Germany?” 

“I was six years old when we came to America.” 

Miss Williams explained that when she had first known Anna 
Weller, Miss Weller had been able to hear as well as anybody. 
Anna had lost her hearing from scarlet fever. Peggy wished Miss 
Williams would keep still and let Miss Weller talk. Miss Weller 
sent her housekeeper out to the kitchen for a pitcher of hot 
water. Peggy had never tasted anything quite so delicious as 
this cinnamon cake. She asked Miss Weller if she had made 
it herself, but Miss Weller wasn’t looking. 
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“My coffee, I’m afraid, is too strong. Is it too strong for you. 
Miss Howell?” 

“Oh, no— please. Miss Weller, call me Peggy.” 

“What?” 

“I wish you— would call me— Peg-gy.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

Miss Williams had overheard this. She came back to explain 
what Miss Howell had said. 

“But your name,” said Miss Weller, “is Margaret.” 

Miss Williams explained. Then she went back to the kitchen. 

“You have a middle name,” whispered Miss Weller. 

“How did you know that? I hate it! Louise!” 

“Yes. It is my favorite name.” The old lady leaned over 
the table confidentially. “I once had a doll named Louisa. Do 
you know the story of Queen Louise?” 

“No,” said Peggy. “I don’t know why they didn’t name me 
Helen, after my mother. I love Helen.” 

“Oh, no!” said Miss Weller, shaking her head, then nodding 
it. “But you look like her.” 

“My mother?— Oh, no!” 

“Yes. I remember her. How old are you?” 

“Almost eighteen.” 

“Yes. She must have been a year or two older. That was in 
eighteen ninety.” Miss Weller glanced over her shoulder toward 
the kitchen, but Miss Williams was out of sight. “I have a 
little surprise for her. To-morrow is her birthday.” 

“Miss Williams?” 

“Your mother.” 

“Mother’s birthday is the eleventh.” 

“I always remember it.” 

“Last week,” said Peggy, trying to make it plain. 

“To-morrow,” nodded Miss Weller. “In those days I kept 
a diary. I still have it. But I wanted first to ask you if you 
think she will care for it—” Miss Williams came in. Miss Weller 
glanced at her. “When we have had our coffee I will show it 
to you— while Esther is clearing away the dishes.” 

“What is it?” asked Miss Williams. 

“I don’t know,” mumbled Peggy, looking out of the window. 
“Miss Weller wants to give my mother a birthday-present, and 
her birthday, of course, was a week ago to-morrow, but that 
doesn't mean—” 

“No!” said Miss Williams hastily. “I find it best to let Anna 
have her own way—” 

“Speak plainly!” exclaimed Miss Weller. 
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Which prevented any further explanations. But Miss Wil- 
liams did manage, between bites, to mumble that Miss Weller 
had her heart set on this, and that it was best to humor her. 

“She is very sentimental,” explained Miss Williams. 

So when Peggy, a little later, followed this queer old lady 
upstairs, she was all aquiver with curiosity. 

As they passed the two portraits hanging over the sofa. Miss 
Weller paused and glanced back at Peggy. 

“These are my dear father and mother.” Peggy stared at the 
old-fashioned portraits, seeing the humor in the man’s wide- 
set eyes and the sweetness on the little round face of the woman 
—she had such lovely hair! “They were copied from old photo- 
graphs taken in Germany the day before they were married.” 
Peggy felt on her arm the timid touch of Miss Weller’s bony 
hand. Her voice, almost a whisper, from a great distance, said: 
“They are your great-grandparents, Margaret.” 

Something like a shiver ran through Peggy. Suddenly she 
saw the resemblance between this portrait and one of her own 
mother in the Howell family album. Weller! Suddenly she felt 
intimately close to the little old woman beside her. Instinctively 
she patted that fragile hand resting on her arm. Miss Weller 
smiled and nodded. 

They went on upstairs through a little hall and a bedroom 
to a room in the rear gable with a slanting ceiling on two 
sides and one window opposite the door, looking north over the 
back yard toward the railroad-track. To the right of this window 
stood two old-fashioned single beds under the slope of the 
roof, and to the wall between the beds were fastened some faded 
photographs. Opposite the beds stood two little painted bureaus, 
and in the comer away from the window a red fox mounted 
on a round stand stood snarling at the world in general. Peggy 
looked in astonishment around this room, so tiny, so homely, 
so bare. Could this be Miss Weller’s bedroom? 

“Your mother,” said Miss Weller, “loved to come here.” 

“My mother!” exclaimed Peggy. 

“Yes. She was here three times during that last summer before 
my dear mother died. This was her father’s bedroom— your 
grandfather’s. My two brothers, George and Henry, as you know, 
were twins. I have kept everything just as it was.” Peggy stared 
at those two wooden beds under the eaves, aware of a curious 
excitement, not because of something ahead, but because of 
something far behind her, as though vistas of her own self 
were unfolding before her. Her mother had never told Peggy 
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of this room. Miss Weller was saying: “The last time she was 
here she was carrying you." 

“Me? When was that?" 

“That was in the fall of eighteen ninety." 

“But that was seven years before I was born!" 

“Yes? It must have been your brother. She had been married 
in June. I was at her wedding. Then my dear mother died very 
suddenly, and everything was changed. Your mother never came 
again. But a year or so later when we took up the parlor-carpet, 
I found under it the note which my dear mother had left there 
the last time she had cleaned house. Each year, when my mother 
tacked down the parlor-carpet after house-cleaning, she put 
under it a note telling of what was happening at the time. And 
so I found that she had promised to give your mother Georgie’s 
fox." 

“His what?" 

“This fox," said Miss Weller, going over to it. “It belonged to 
your grandfather, and for some reason it was his favorite pos- 
session. Your mother, when she saw it here, wanted it so much 
for a keepsake." 

“Oh— Lordy!" said Peggy, who felt like weeping. 

“I still have that note. But it is hard to read. The ink has 
faded, and my poor mother never learned how to spell. But 
at that time I was bitter against your grandfather because— 
well— I have realized that it is better to forgive and to forget. 
And so I wanted to send this to your mother on her birthday— 
that is, if you think she would still like to have it for old time's 
sake." 

And now Peggy really was weeping. But she said she knew 
that her mother would love to have this fox— this foolish fox! 

Dr. George H. Weller! Here’s where he had slept! She tip- 
toed over to the faded photographs tacked to the wall. 

“They are our cousins,” said Miss Weller. “The one at the 
left I think is Lotta— she is now Mrs. Braganza." 

“Good heavens!" gasped Peggy. 

“You saw her at my brother Henry’s birthday. She has 
changed." 

“I should say sol— Which one is Mrs. Grinnell?" 

“Who?" 

“Mrs. Charles Grinnell." 

“I don’t know. That was Gertrude. I can’t tell which is 
which." 

“What does that mean— the three Loreleis?" 

“That was their nicknames— the three sisters. I never cared 
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for them. But my two brothers, of course, were like all other 
boys.” 

Through the window Peggy saw old trees, an old barn, a little 
white building with an outside stairway— and suddenly, in her 
mind’s eye, she saw Mrs. Braganza and Miss Fischer with their 
heads together. 

“Is that the butcher-shop?” 

“Oh, no!” said Miss Weller. “That is where we used to 
make sausage— many years ago. My dear mother was very expert 
at it. We had quite a business before the war ended. We all 
helped.”— War— what war? Again Peggy felt the timid touch of 
that hand on her arm. “But your grandfather,” whispered Miss 
Weller, “was a lazy little scamp.” 

Not even in Mr. Weller’s great library had Peggy felt one 
half as thrilled as in this tiny room under the eaves. She followed 
Miss Weller back through the hall, past the stairway and into 
a room at the front of the house. 

“This is my bedroom,” said Miss Weller. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Peggy. “How lovely!” 

More than once she had looked up at these same two win- 
dows from the street outside, and wondered what might be 
behind their white lace curtains. She had never been able to 
form any picture. She had never tried very hard. But now she 
realized that she would never have guessed right. She would 
never have associated such daintiness and delicacy with the 
bedroom of this wrinkled old woman. There was little color 
in the room. It was the lace coverings which lent an air of 
sprightliness. Peggy had never seen such a profusion of beautiful 
lace— the curtains, the bedspread, the table-cover, a lace runner 
on the top of a low bookcase built against one wall, an exquisite 
lace drape over the couch, over the back of a rocker beside 
which stood a reading-lamp— lace everywhere. 

Miss Weller had made all of it herself. She opened bureau- 
drawers and showed Peggy piece after piece, of endless shapes, 
designs and variety of stitches, each seeming more lovely than 
the last— until Peggy was breathless. So that when Miss Weller 
laid around Peggy’s shoulders a collar of Cluny lace far more 
beautiful than the one she herself had on, and with her shy, 
white hands arranged it until it lay in a way that completely 
satisfied her, and said: “I wish you to keep this as a little memento 
of our visit,” Peggy could only weakly protest that she could 
not think of accepting so magnificent a gift!— Would Peggy per- 
haps prefer something else? But no! She had never seen anything 
in this world quite so beautiful! 
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At Miss Weller’s insistence, Peggy, with this lace collar over 
her magenta dress, sat in the little rocker which had been Miss 
Weller’s mother’s favorite chair, and Miss Weller sat opposite 
her on the couch so that she might enjoy the effect. And the 
two gabbled on until Miss Williams’ entrance put a damper on 
intimate conversation. 

As they were leaving the room, Peggy glanced at the books 
on the shelves nearest the door. Miss Weller had told Peggy 
that her brother kept her supplied with books, that she was 
a great reader. 

“Do you read German?” Peggy asked Miss Weller. 

“No,” said the old lady, “I have forgotten it completely. The 
books on that shelf belonged to your— let me see— your great- 
great-grandfather.” 

“Oh— heavens!” said Peggy in awe. “What was his name?” She 
had never thought of any one but Howells and Corwins and 
Beebes as actually her ancestors. 

“He lived with us many years in Norwold. He was my mother’s 
father.” 

“His name was Herr Kramer,” explained Miss Williams. “He 
lived in that little house at the head of Goose Creek— the old 
Hallock place. You know the house. Mr. Fischer lives there now.” 

“Really?” exclaimed Peggy, and thought, Pete Fischer! She 
was dizzy. Her great-great-grandfather— a scholar. All her life, 
ancestors had been dinned into her ears. Where next would her 
roots show up? 

It was in a curious medley of emotion that Peggy, a half hour 
later, turned out of the Weller gate, and with the hand which 
held a little package wrapped in white tissue paper waved a 
final good-bye to the old lady standing in the open doorway, 
watching her go. And as luck would have it, old Mrs. Herb 
Corwin came along just at that moment on her way back home 
from wherever she had been. Mrs. Corwin stared very curiously, 
first at Peggy, then at Miss Weller, and back again at Peggy, 
then icily asked Peggy how she did, and how was her mother. 

But Peggy greeted Mrs. Corwin very heartily as if just return- 
ing home from a trip around the world, then hurried on ahead 
of her. It did not even occur to her that this old crab was 
Gramma Howell’s own sister. All the way up street Peggy had 
this same strange feeling of a long lapse of time since last she 
had walked along this street. As she passed the Presbyterian 
church and glanced over at the clock on its steeple, it seemed 
queer that it should be pointing to a quarter after five. It 
occurred to her that it was still Wednesday and, consequently. 
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that she would have to hurry or else be late to supper on 
Grange night— which was one of the major crimes— and who 
cared? It was a lucky break, for Ezra would surely go with his 
father to Grange meeting. She would have her mother alone— 
so much she had to tell— and to learn! That foolish foxl Should 
she tell them right out where she had been and why? She could 
see her father’s frown. He would not like it. He hated Henry 
Weller— all Wellers— or did he? Who cared? She, too, was a 
Weller. She was proud of it. 


4 

The effect, on Peggy, of her talk with her mother that night 
was peculiarly chilling. As so often, she saw that what had 
been for her a thrilling experience was for others but a common- 
place. At dinner the family, particularly her father, had taken 
the announcement of her visit to Miss Weller quite good- 
naturedly. When she had explained the reason for her invita- 
tion, they had all laughed heartily. Her father had said that the 
old lady had undoubtedly the best of intentions. It was only 
that she was a little bit cracked. Then he had continued dis- 
cussing with Ezra the acreage to be planted that coming sum- 
mer to this and that. They decided against carrots. Everybody, 
that summer, would raise carrots for the Canadians. 

But her mother, when they two were at last alone, was dis- 
appointing. Mrs. Howell admired the exquisite work of the lace 
collar. She laughed at the idea of her ever having wanted this 
fox. It was, of course, only a foolish notion in the old lady’s 
imagination. She had quite forgotten ever having been in the 
house. Now that Peggy reminded her of it, she did vaguely re- 
member being there one time. She said she sort of remembered 
the little room under the eaves and this stuffed fox. She remem- 
bered old Mrs. Weller— a sweet old lady. But good heavens, how 
long ago? Eighteen ninety. How could she be expected to re- 
member something that had happened twenty-five years ago? 
She had more than enough to occupy her mind with what hap- 
pened from day to day. And if Peggy was actually thinking of 
going to Smith College in the fall, it was high time they discussed 
it soberly and made plans accordingly. Was this just another 
passing whim, or was she serious about it? 

When Peggy came home from school next day, and saw the 
stuffed fox obstructing the view from the window in her own 
bedroom— the one which looked south toward “Ivy Wall”— even 
she had to laugh, and admit that her mother had some reason to 
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think the thing ridiculous. It certainly looked ridiculous, snarl- 
ing away in her own bedroom. Her mother said that Mike 
Fischer had brought it, that her father and Ezra had unpacked 
it, that she simply would not have this beast cluttering up her 
living-room. Ezra had suggested putting it in Peggy's room. It 
was too silly for words. 

So Peggy indignantly tried out the fox in various places, and 
found each place worse than the last, until at length she, too, 
had to admit that the only sensible place for this fox was, in 
fact, the garret. But she made her mother write a note to Miss 
Weller in which Mrs. Howell thanked Miss Weller for her 
kind thoughtfulness, without making any reference either to the 
fox or her birthday. Mrs. Howell had a way of expressing herself 
beautifully in a letter. 

Many things crowded in on Peggy to deaden the initial effect 
of her visit with old Miss Weller. For one thing, the plans for 
Norwold’s two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion began rapidly to take shape. Not that Peggy was consulted 
about anything, or even that she was assigned any r61e that 
could be considered in the least degree important. Emmeline 
Goldsmith's Committee of Young Folks might just as well never 
have existed. 

But whenever Gramma Howell took hold of a thing sparks 
began to fly. Within two weeks from the time she had risen 
to speak in Silas Corwin’s meeting with the executive com- 
mittee, she had everybody arguing and hot under the collar— but 
somehow or other she got things done. Everybody was secretly 
mad, and everybody publicly working— Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Catholics. 

At the first general meeting of the heads of committees, Silas 
Corwin read a letter from Miss Charlotte Braganza, senior in 
Vassar College, outlining the general idea of the pageant which 
she would organize and direct for them as the cardinal feature of 
the coming celebration. And everybody clapped, and congratu- 
lated Silas on his wonderful find. For as a conclusion to this letter, 
Silas had called on his brother, Horton Terry Corwin, to stand 
up and read off a check payable to the order of Horton Terry 
Corwin, treasurer, for the sum of one thousand dollars, signed 
by Mrs. P. E. H. De Braganza— the motherl shouted Silas above 
the din, of this same young lady who was thus assuring the 
success of the two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Norwold! 

From that time on, Charlotte Braganza was in Norwold every 
other Saturday and Sunday until her graduation from Vassar, 
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at which she received special departmental honors because of 
the excellent work she was doing out in the field. And by that 
time the Braganzas, of course, were settled in their summer 
quarters in Norwold, and the young assistant professor who 
taught pageantry at Vassar was very much at home in “Oak- 
wood.” By that time the village streets were cluttered up with the 
automobiles of its annual flock of Outsiders, and the pulse of 
Norwold had quickened to its feverish summer tempo. 

By that time, too, such of Norwold’s youth as were enjoying 
a college career were at home for the summer vacation, including 
two Northeastern juniors, Bennie Baldwin and Joe McCarthy. 
By that time Sydney Warren had started drilling at Plattsburg 
with other of America’s millionaire young proselytes to American 
Preparedness. By that time the shock of the torpedo that had 
sunk the Lusitania off the coast of Ireland had shaken the 
American continent to its foundations, and had soberly con- 
vinced every red-blooded American newspaper editor that in- 
violable rights of humanity, of peaceful non-combatants, of neu- 
tral American citizens going about their legitimate business, were 
as chaff to the berserk fury of these war-crazed Huns. That ex- 
plosion had, as it were, suddenly shrunk the three-thousand-mile 
width of the Atlantic Ocean, and people everywhere were being 
urged to picture for themselves what was going to happen to our 
own homes and mothers when these ravening hordes, having 
devastated Europe, would swarm into our unprotected harbors, 
and wipe out Western civilization with TNT and poison-gas. 
By that time not one honest citizen in a thousand could mention 
the word Germans without a rising in the throat of honest 
gorge. Mr. Cook had ceased to include Germans in his weekly 
prayer for soldiers in the trenches. Apparently even he could 
not imagine God having any business on the other side of 
the Rhine. 

By that time practically all Norwold was rehearsing its historic 
pageant against the backdrop of war. Perhaps it was just because 
of this red backdrop that the people of Norwold went so whole- 
heartedly at the parts assigned to them in this village celebration. 
It served to take their minds off the grim business in Europe, 
to convince them that they were quite obviously still a peaceful, 
peace-loving, and prosperous people in a land, under God’s provi- 
dence, overflowing with milk and honey. What of it that some 
of the milk and most of the honey was flowing because of the 
insanity on the other side of the ocean? That ocean was still 
there. Norwolders still stubbornly refused to believe that fighting 
this war was any of their affair— in spite of the Lusitania . Let 
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them fight it out. America was there to sell them what they 
needed as long as they could pay for it. When Europeans had 
at length come to their senses, she would be more than willing 
to lend a helping hand to get them back on their feet once 
more. There was only one proviso in all this peace talk and honest 
neutrality. These mad dogs of Huns had better keep their 
hands off American citizens, and watch out where they shot 
their torpedoes— or else there would be real trouble. 

In cold fact the world war was having an extraordinarily ex- 
hilarating effect on Norwold. Never in history had there been 
such a swarm of happy-go-lucky vacationists crowding into every 
available cottage and room-to-let throughout the village con- 
fines. Americans had to go somewhere to enjoy the sun and their 
share of the golden tide flowing in on them from Europe. Wages 
were increasing, profits rolling in, prices mounting— including 
that of Norwold cottage-sites and farmland. Silas Corwin was 
doing a whale of a business. People were indignant, but they 
were not such fools as not to see very clearly that to mind its 
own business was the only sensible policy for the U. S. A. If 
this thing kept up another year or two, heaven only knew 
whether such a thing as poverty would exist any more in America. 

Throughout the village was a spirit of cheerfulness and good- 
fellowship. For that reason people went eagerly about this mat- 
ter of a village celebration. There was no longer doubt in the 
mind of anybody who mattered but that they would make money 
out of it. The whole summer colony was going into the thing with 
enthusiasm. It was going to be a three-day celebration this time 
—not a measly one-day affair— baseball games, beach party, eve- 
ning concert, minstrel show, tea-rooms and receptions, dance 
platform on the so-called village green, pennants, buttons, sou- 
venirs, and last and largest the pageant play on Saturday after- 
noon to climax this historic celebration with an affair that would 
give Norwold top of column in every society page east of the 
Alleghanies. At fifty cents per adult and thirty-five for children 
there was no telling how much this pageant of Norwold on the 
lovely lawns of “Oakwood” might net toward a Norwold library. 

There had been quite a battle over this location for their 
pageant. Silas* original choice for his pageant was South Downs 
Club, and he had obtained Mrs. Warren’s written consent to 
this. But his whole committee rose up in arms, insisting that 
a pageant of Norwold had to be given in Norwold, not away 
out somewhere in what used to be the wilderness of Hog Neck. 
Not even Gramma Howell’s powerful championship of South 
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Downs Club for her pageant could prevent its rejection by their 
stubborn committee. 

But nobody could suggest any suitable place in the village 
proper on which more than two people could agree. So that 
when a letter finally came from Miss Braganza, stating that her 
pageant would of course be staged on the lawns of “Oakwood,” 
people reflected that ninety-eight per cent of the audience would 
be city folks who would rather pay fifty cents at the iron gates 
of "Oakwood’s” spacious lawns than twenty-five at a rope 
stretched across somebody’s open lot. Practically every Norwolder 
who might have been counted on to buy a ticket had some part 
in the pageant itself. The very name “Oakwood” would lend 
a social glamour to their project for which Norwold could offer 
no substitute. Moreover, what did distance have to do with any- 
thing any more? People who came to pageants came in automo- 
biles. And, finally, as Gramma Howell insisted, Norwold would 
have its historical parade, its colonial reception-rooms in the 
old Youngs* house, its dance platform on Hiram Conklin’s corner, 
its baseball games and water carnival. So why should not South 
Downs, by far the most important part of Norwold in the eyes 
of the outside world, have its proper share of this celebration? 
And so it was decided. 

Peggy, too, had her part in all this preparation— not much 
of a part. But it was one she herself had chosen. At heart she 
resented the way the thing had turned out, but she had common 
sense enough to conceal her feelings and remain in the picture. So 
she chose to be responsible for the pageant’s two symbolic group 
dances, the “Spirits of Nature” and “America.” 

It took Charlotte and the young Vassar instructor two whole 
week-ends just to look over Gramma Howell’s selection for 
the more important roles. It was late June before anybody 
knew what they were supposed to be, and there were many 
whom Charlotte never did see except at a distance— mostly 
younger females. The younger males of Norwold voted Char- 
lotte a knockout, in and out of pageantry. In the long run quite 
a few of them suspected who and what was behind the whole 
thing, and one or two village cynics were willing to bet that the 
young professor was getting dam well paid for all his work in 
more ways than one. But it was nobody’s business. By the first 
week of July their pageant, in spite of all handicaps, was taking 
shape. 

By that time Peggy, with college entrance examinations and 
graduation festivities behind her, was able to concentrate on the 
“Spirits of Nature” and “America.” It was a lot of fun. She 
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worked indefatigably with the five girls whom she had picked 
to dance with her. Incidentally, pageant rehearsals brought her 
and Joe McCarthy together again. Miss Braganza had per- 
suaded Joe to take the part of the Indian chief Oshnagaway. 

During rehearsals, when they had nothing else to do, Peggy 
and Joe sat together and talked. They both voted it a shame 
that Sydney had to be in Plattsburg all summer. Joe was still 
cynical about Sydney’s patriotism, but he talked no longer as 
he had the previous year. The torpedoing of the Lusitania had 
changed Joe's ideas about Germany and the war. He talked very 
soberly about it. Joe was all excited over Peggy’s plans for enter- 
ing Smith College in September. Joe was working again this 
summer for Mr. Weller aboard the Sea Gull. 

Their talks were always interrupted. Once Peggy caught 
Gramma Howell eying them. Gramma Howell was sour on the 
whole pageant. She had taken a violent dislike to Miss Braganza. 
She made no secret of what she thought of this cigarette-smoking 
flyaway. On one or two occasions it came to the verge of open 
war. But Gramma Howell managed to control herself for the 
good of the community. 

On the last of these occasions Gramma Howell, who had 
chosen a minor part so as to leave herself free for more important 
work in connection with the celebration as a whole, was obliged 
physically to remove herself in order to avoid telling this insolent 
young hussy exactly where to get off. Perhaps if they had been 
rehearsing anywhere else than on the lawn of “Oakwood” itself. 
Gramma Howell would not have contented herself with merely 
walking out. 

Gramma Howell and several other ladies had been working 
out the conclusion of the great tableau, “The Spirit of 76 ,” 
when the return of peace is joyfully sung by a group of ladies 
at their spinning-wheels. Other groups were also rehearsing— 
the “Spirits of Nature,” with Peggy directing, were dancing 
around some shrubbery off in one corner, a party of redcoats led 
by Silas Corwin were singing the “Song of the Bow” over on the 
porch, the Town Crier was ding-donging away, and Will Beebe 
with other members of the Norwold Farmers’ Grange were prac- 
ticing “The Coming of the Puritans,” under the direction of the 
young man from Vassar. Things were going on all over the place 
—Indians, heretics, Quakers, the Dutch, pioneer school-children 
playing London Bridge and Looby Loo— everybody working at 
top speed in spite of the heat, a few in costume and most without, 
on a Saturday late-afternoon, with only two more week-ends left 
before this so-called pageant would have to be acted out in 
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front of the whole world. And everything was going simply 
cock-eyed. Nobody knew his part, nobody knew what to say, or 
what to do, or where to go, or how to act, or what it was all 
about— no head, no tail, no anything. 

Gramma Howell stood it as long as possible. Then she strode 
over to the table on top of which sat the managing head of this 
whole undertaking. By chance Peggy, too, went over at that same 
time to find out what was supposed to happen when the “Spirits 
of Nature” had to flit away and become part of the landscape, 
and how much time she had for changing her “Spirit of Nature” 
costume into an Indian dress for the first scene of “America.” 

And since this was supposed to be a first dress-rehearsal for 
everybody who had anything suitable to wear, Peggy, for the 
first time in public, had dared to try out her “Nature” costume- 
just to give her five assistants an idea of what they would have 
to imitate as best they could— or dared. She had designed the 
whole thing herself, had sewed every stitch of it. There were 
precious few. When she had first tried it on in her bedroom and 
seen herself in her mirror, she herself had had a sort of thrill. 
When, on this Saturday, she had first emerged from the gate- 
lodge which they were using for a dressing-room, the whole 
crowd had stopped and gazed and begun clapping. And for 
a moment Peggy had been frightfully embarrassed. But nobody 
had guessed it. 

Certainly nobody had ever seen a Norwold girl under an 
oak-tree who was anything like as close an imitation of a 
“Spirit of Nature” as was Peggy Howell on that day, with her 
not yet bobbed hair loosened and glinting, her bare feet in 
white silk sandals, her azure drape flowing in what little breeze 
there was. Her body, so to speak, was protected by the blue silk 
Teddy edged with lace which Mrs. Warren had given her for 
Christmas. And at first Gramma Howell had not credited her 
with even that much decency. Gramma Howell had been hor- 
rified. At this particular moment Peggy was wearing over her 
diaphanous drape a flowered silk kimono. But even so Gramma 
Howell pretended not to see her. In Gramma Howell's opinion 
this whole pageant had taken on a complexion anything but fit- 
ting to the occasion for which it had been designed. 

Something of all this was undoubtedly seething within her 
as she strode up to the table on which Miss Braganza was sitting 
with one leg sort of curled up under her and the other one 
carelessly dangling down so as to offer a glimpse of a pink silk 
garter and a streak of rosy white— for it was a hot day— below the 
hem of her piqu£ skirt. In one hand Charlotte held the only 
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official manuscript of the Norwold pageant, and in the other 
hand a burning cigarette which she was waving around while 
reading in loud tones the solemn farewell of Chief Oshnagaway. 
The chief, in full regalia— Joe being one of the favored few 
for whom a costume had as yet been provided— was trying to 
follow Miss Braganza’ s words from a copy he was supposed to 
have, and which proved not to be a copy at all, because a lot 
of necessary changes had crept in. Crowded around this pair 
were six or eight Norwold business-men and farmers, among 
whom was Gramma Howell's own nephew, Horton Terry Cor- 
win, dressed up as a medicine-man with two ram’s horns fastened 
to the top of his head. And everybody was sniggering, and 
nobody listening, with every eye glued to the same spot— that 
tantalizing streak of rosy white. 

Gramma Howell, of course, spotted it instantly, and gave Miss 
Bragranza’s skimpy skirt a nervous jerk. 

“Excuse me,” she said, smiling etchingly. “I'm 'fraid you’ll 
have to come over just once more, and tell us exactly what you—” 

“For God’s sake!” snapped Miss Braganza, glancing down 
at her leg. “Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

Gramma Howell stared at Miss Braganza, too amazed, for a 
moment, to say anything. Then she stuttered: 

“Oh— oh— I— beg your— pardon!” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Braganza, rearranging her legs. “I’m 
sorry— but, gee whiz, Mrs. Howell, there are other people in this 
pageant besides you. I've already explained to you three times— 
what is it you want?” 

“Nothing, Miss Braganza! I want nothing whatever!” 

“Then why the devil—” 

“I’m completely disgusted!” said Gramma Howell, and strode 
back to the joyful ladies at their spinning-wheels. 

“Darn old pest!” mumbled Charlotte, so that only chief Oshna- 
gaway was supposed to hear her. She handed him the manu- 
script. “Take this, Joe. I’ll have to go over there.” She did not 
even look at Peggy. She called back over her shoulder. “Go 
through it once more, boys, from the start. Tell ’em what to do, 
Joe. I’ll be right back.” 

Peggy too was disgusted. Whatever else her grandmother may 
have been, she was a lady. Nothing she had said or done formed 
any excuse for this kind of rudeness. The men were chuckling. 

“Hot dickety dog!” chuckled Horton Terry, the medicine- 
man. They were all watching what would happen around the 
spinning-wheels. 

Peggy, too, turned on her heel. Joe touched her elbow. 
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“'Can you get away?” he whispered. 

“No!” 

Joe turned to the others and pulled off his turkey-feather head- 
dress. 

“Let’s call it off, fellows, till Wednesday.” 

“Sure thing!” said Lonzo Horton. “I gotta git home an’ feed 
up. You git it straightened out. But watch your step, boy— watch 
your step!” 

“Look!” chuckled Horton T. “There’s hell to pay!” 

Gramma Howell had not stopped at the spinning-wheel. She 
was headed on out toward the gate. 

“Come on!” whispered Joe. 

“No!” whispered Peggy, who was angry. 

“Please! I’ve got to talk to you.” 

“About what?” 

“You!” said Joe, his voice husky. He glanced around. Every- 
body was watching Gramma Howell. He threw the head-dress 
and manuscript to the table. “Please come!” 

“Where?” 

“Here!” mumbled Joe, grabbing her elbow and hurrying 
her to the near-by hedge which concealed the iron fence around 
Henry Weller’s estate. In a second they were through a gate all 
but hidden behind this hedge, and following a winding path 
through shrubbery toward “Hawk’s Nest.” 

“How do you happen to know so much about—” 

“Hawk Eye, the detective,” chuckled Joe. “They always use 
this back way. It saves the long walk around by the road.” 

“Do you always use this way?” 

“Please, Peggy! We’ve got only two minutes!” He stopped 
abruptly. “Listen, I— Jesus, I’ve got to tell you! I can’t stand it 
any longer. I’m so head-over-heels in love with you I can’t sleep 
or eat— that’s a lie, of course, but honest, Peggy, I’m mad about 
you! I’m— gone! Honest to God, I am!” 

“Look out!” scolded Peggy, “for my costume!” 

“To hell— I mean— I love you, Peggy! All right! I won’t hurt 
it. Look at me, Peggy!” 

“I can’t!” said Peggy, turning her face this way and that, all 
tangled in her hair. “Oh— Joe!” Then she really struggled. 
“Stop!” She gasped. They were both panting. “You— stepped on 
my foot!” 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Joe and dropped to his knees, and 
fondled her silk sandled foot— the wrong one. But it didn’t mat- 
ter. She was too frightened to know which was which, convinced, 
for one thing, that somebody was watching them, too confused 
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to know what she was doing, or saying, or feeling— but aware of 
muffled sounds of the crowd not a hundred feet away from them 
beyond the hedge. “You are beautiful!” mumbled Joe, including 
everything from her knees down. 

“Get up!” pleaded Peggy. 

“I’ve been watching you all afternoon!” 

“You were too busy—” 

“I worship you,” said Joe, looking up at her, still on his knees. 
“You are the most beautiful—” 

“Please get up!” begged Peggy, feeling absolutely naked. But 
he didn’t. Her body was trembling. “You frighten me!” 

“I adore you!” 

“If you don’t stop—” 

“Stop what?” 

“I’m going—” 

“Oh— please don’t go!” 

“Then get up!” So he did. “I’m certain they saw us—” 

“Nobody saw us!” 

“Go look!” 

“I don’t have to—” 

“Please!” 

“You won’t run away?” 

“Where?” asked Peggy. 

It gave her barely time to catch her breath, and collect her 
wits, and tighten the belt of her kimono, and push back her 
hair. She thought: look out! 

“No one!” said Joe with a gesture. “My God, but you are 
beautiful!” 

She looked up into his merry eyes. 

“Do you honestly think so?” At length she pushed him away. 
“Don’t!” she said with a little shudder. “I don’t want you to 
do that!” 

“Do you love me?” 

“I don’t know!” mumbled Peggy. 

“What do you think?” he insisted. 

“If you don’t let me go I will hate you!” So he did. “Can’t you 
see what you are doing?” Tears choked her voice. 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” moaned Joe, and stooped to pick up a torn 
end of her azure blue drape. 

“It’s too late!” sobbed Peggy, and set out for the gate. 

“Don’t go!” But she did not stop. Behind her she heard his 
low, pleading voice. But something drove her on, some instinct 
of self-preservation. 

The instant she was through the gate she knew that she had 
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acted like a saphead. Where was her dignity? Why had she let 
him— why? He loved her! Oh, gee! She could bite him. No one 
was looking. No one had noticed them— what a fool! She had 
let him maul her— just what he did to every girl! She hated him! 
She wished he had torn her to pieces! She despised herself— 
triumphantly. 

So she went over to the table, still feeling naked, and pre- 
tended to look at the manuscript while she tucked up the ragged 
end of her drape. How long had she been gone? And seeing 
nobody paying any attention to her, and everybody listening to 
something Charlotte Braganza was saying, she hurried over to 
the lodge-house to put on her clothes and go home. 

5 

The only one in the Howell family who ever referred to the 
sudden, unpleasant wind-up of that Saturday dress-rehearsal 
was Peggy’s brother Ezra, who had been one of the British 
officers, singing second tenor in “The Song of the Bow” just 
as Peggy had disappeared through the hedge while Gramma 
Howell was steaming out through the main entrance to “Oak- 
wood.” But Ezra’s comment came a long time afterwards when 
Peggy herself, for good and sufficient reasons, had all but for- 
gotten the incident. When Peggy’s mother, at supper that same 
evening, asked how the rehearsal had gone, Peggy exclaimed: 
“Oh— marvelous!” and saw Ezra’s sardonic grin. But of course 
she coupled the grin with Gramma Howell, and winked at Ezra 
who said nothing but shrugged his shoulders. At that particular 
moment Peggy was riding the crest of a high wave. She had 
even her father chuckling at her nonsense. 

When Gramma Howell appeared in costume on the following 
Saturday for the first real dress-rehearsal, there was not a word 
of comment by anybody. But everybody who mattered knew 
that she had let herself be persuaded by at least a dozen of her 
old friends not to let this school-girl’s rudeness result in perma- 
nent harm to the village, because if Mrs. Howell should actually 
quit in disgust it could readily happen that their whole pageant 
might go up in smoke. She had learned that others felt exactly 
as she herself felt about Miss Braganza, but was urged that the 
best way to do was to overlook all this for the sake of their 
celebration. Practically everybody learned that Mrs. Braganza 
herself had apologized to Mrs. Howell for her daughter’s be- 
havior, and had begged Mrs. Howell to bear in mind that Mrs. 
Braganza’s poor daughter was just about a nervous wreck because 
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of the way everything was going. A few of Mrs. Howell’s inti- 
mate friends knew, too, that Mrs. Charlie Howell had her own 
opinion of why Mrs. Braganza’s daughter was next door to a 
nervous wreck, but this opinion Mrs. Howell insisted on keeping 
to herself. She only said to these friends: “Thank the good Lord 
she’s not my daughter!” 

So everything went on as usual— not only Gramma Howell. It 
seemed queer to Peggy. Even Joe, on that following Saturday, 
greeted Peggy from a distance as though nothing had happened. 
It hurt her. All week she had looked for a letter, for Joe him- 
self, for some explanation, some word— something! All afternoon 
she was sure he was watching her. She simply could not dance. 
Her legs were like two wooden sticks. She did not wear her 
“Spirits of Nature” costume this time. She told her assistants 
that she was afraid it would be ruined. 

Everything went a lot more smoothly than on the previous 
Saturday. Every one had taken Miss Braganza’s scolding to heart, 
and had been practicing their parts for dear life. Every one 
was better natured. They ran through the entire pageant. All 
agreed that it went off wonderfully. By five o’clock they had 
finished the whole thing, and Peggy was in her street clothes 
ready to go home— or if not ready, at least resigned. 

She had not spoken three words to Joe McCarthy. She was 
sure, by this time, that he was avoiding her. He could have 
found plenty of opportunities to say just one word to her— 
three words! How many times had she said them— or thought 
them— to herself during this week! Fifty times she had glanced 
furtively at that all but hidden gateway in the hedge. No one 
else seemed to know it was there. She had it all planned what 
she would tell him if ever again— 

And just as she was walking out through the entrance to 
“Oakwood,” chattering with Mabel Case and Edith Corwin and 
Lizzie Beebe, Joe McCarthy came up behind them and said: 

“Oh, Peggy. Miss Fischer wanted me to ask you if you would 
drop in for a moment before you go home.” 

“Why— why, certainly!” said Peggy. 

“I almost forgot to tell you.” 

“I’m surprised,” smiled Peggy, “that you should remember— 
anything.” 

“Oh— are you?” grinned Joe. 

“I’m sorry, girls. I’ll see you all next week!” 

And off she traipsed with Joe McCarthy, hearing giggles be- 
hind her, and not caring one snap of her little finger what 
anybody said or thought about it. She was not afraid this time. 
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But his first words came like a trickle of ice-water. 

“I was crazy last week. Peg”— oh, was he? “I know how I 
offended you”— oh, had he? And what was she to say? She said 
nothing. “Tell me you forgive me.” 

Was that the best he could think up in a whole week? 

“What difference does it make?” said Peggy, sadly. 

“What difference!” groaned Joe. 

“What does Miss Fischer want to see me about?” 

“She’s not here,” said Joe. Peggy’s interest perked up. “That 
was just an excuse.” Peggy stopped. “For God’s sake, don’t stop!” 
exclaimed Joe, staring straight ahead of him. 

“Where are we going?” 

“I don’t know— somewhere! I’ve got to talk to you! We can’t 
go on like this!” 

Which put everything back where it should be. 

So she listened to it all over again. But this time she had 
her clothes on, and they were walking along a highway and on 
through ornamental gates along the broad, winding driveway 
to “Hawk’s Nest”— as if they owned the place. And all she could 
do was to slip in a word here and there, just to let him know 
that she was listening. Nothing she had planned to say seemed 
to fit in anywhere. She heard all about how he had managed 
to live through this week, how many sheets of paper he had 
torn up, how Miss Fischer had kidded him, how beautifully 
Miss Fischer had spoken about Peggy. According to Joe, Miss 
Fischer was the grandest woman alive, with more darn common 
sense than you could shake a stick at. You couldn’t put any- 
thing over on Miss Fischer! So Joe had been obliged to confess 
to Miss Fischer how crazy he was in love with Peggy. And Miss 
Fischer had given him a lot of advice. What advice? Oh— that 
would be telling! 

“Gee, Peggy, I want you to know what this means to me!” 

He took everything for granted! As for her, she was tongue- 
tied. She just let herself be swept along this singing river. She 
had never realized that Joe McCarthy could talk like this— 
endlessly. A sudden thought of Sydney sent a pang through her, 
as it had. done several times in the recent past. Two unanswered 
letters from Sydney were lying in her bureau-drawer. As if Joe 
could read her thoughts, he was saying: 

“And I know all about you and Sydney.” 

He explained how he envied Sydney Warren above all men 
on earth, how Sydney always knew what he wanted to do— and 
went right ahead and did it— as witness what Sydney was doing 
right that minute. Sydney had the right idea. Every white man 
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ought to be in this thing— would have to be sooner or later. 
We couldn’t let this thing go on— and let Germany thumb her 
nose at us— Neutrality be damned! Sydney was right. That was 
a coward’s excuse. Joe was disgusted with himself for loafing 
there in Norwold while— he didn’t blame Peggy if she was in 
love with Sydney Warren. 

“But I’m not in love with Sydney Warren!’’ 

“Oh, golly, Peggy, if I was only sure you mean that!” 

“Well, I do mean it!” 

But Joe didn’t seem convinced. That was the only reason 
he had made up his mind to keep out of the picture, because 
what chance did an Irish nobody have with a girl being rushed 
by Sydney Warren— and that was silly, inserted Peggy— but any- 
way, they were all friends, and for a whole year he had tried 
his damnedest to get over this and not to see her, and he 
couldn’t, that’s all— it was no use. He couldn’t! He knew all 
*hout her family, too, and what they thought of him. 

“It isn’t true!” lied Peggy, and wished she could sit down 
somewhere and catch her breath. Nobody was chasing them. 

But he raved on. How did he know what each one of her 
family thought of him— what she herself had sometimes thought 
of him in secret? He was so sensitive! She hardly realized that 
they had turned off the main driveway to “Hawk’s Nest,” and 
gone on through the woods toward the Point, until suddenly she 
saw an opening ahead of them, a white cottage shaded by trees 
beyond a garden of old-fashioned flowers. She stopped dead. Joe 
was saying: 

“If you’ll only let me love you. Peg, I’ll show ’em! I’ll show 
every damn’ one of ’em! Tell me. Peg—” 

“Where in the world are we?” 

“I don’t know,” laughed Joe, “where you are. I’m in Paradise!” 

There seemed to be no one else there. She looked up at him, 
her hand on his arm trembling. She saw his forehead and black 
ringlets of tousled hair wet with sweat, saw the light in his 
wide-set gray eyes, his laughing mouth and white teeth. And 
words she certainly had never rehearsed came, willy-nilly: 

“Well— aren’t you— even— going to—” and never finished the 
sentence. “Oh, Joe!” she mumbled when at length it became 
possible, and shut tight her eyes. “I do love you!” 

And of a sudden her unbearably sweet terror fell away from 
her, for he was talking to her in a tone she had never heard 
him use before, and had never suspected in this big, powerful 
Irishman. His hands were fondling her with infinite gentleness. 
With the music of that tone came a great welling, in Peggy, of 
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triumph. In place of her terror came a sudden and still sweeter 
sense of power flushed with gratitude, for she realized that he 
endowed her with this power over him and their fate. Now she 
knew he really loved her. In that moment Peggy’s childhood 
ended. 

“Come, darling,” said Joe, huskily, “I want to show you some- 
thing beautiful. There’s no one here. We’re all alone.” 

He led her through an open gateway to where the blue-stone 
driveway abruptly ended at the edge of a narrow strip of lawn 
rimming a garden laid out in many beds of multi-colored annu- 
als. In the center of this garden was an oblong pool of white 
marble in which floated the green disks and the rose and lemon 
and pink and mauve blossoms of pond-lilies. In the center of 
this little pool stood a low marble shaft streaked with green, 
on the top of which was set the verdigrised plate of a sun-dial. 
Peggy stood speechless at the edge of this pool, saw gold-fish 
with long, lacy tails idling in its clear water, saw the reflection 
of herself with Joe’s arm around her waist, looked again over 
the riot of color around them, felt the silence, the peace, the 
ineffable loveliness of this spot infusing her with happiness. 

“Oh— beautiful!” she whispered. “It is— beautiful!” 

“Miss Fischer brought me here last Saturday— after I left you— 
you remember? I never suspected this— did you?” 

“No! Who lives here?” 

“No one.” 

“No one!” 

“You know, you can see this little house from the water- 
back in the trees—” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed it.” 

“You’d never dream it’s like this. I made up my mind to 
bring you here.” 

“No one lives here?” 

“It’s empty. I'll tell you about it. Come, look at the front. In 
a way it’s just as beautiful. Don’t be afraid. There’s no one 
here. Mr. Weller and Miss Fischer will be gone for a week or 
two. They’ve gone out West to one of his plants. No one comes 
here except Mike Fischer, and I know he’s gone home.” 

They went out to the low bluff overlooking Peconic Bay, and 
sat in a little pergola at the top of a short flight of steps to the 
beach. At some distance to their right lay the long wharf of 
“Hawk’s Nest” at which was moored the Sea Gull . The sun was 
low in the west. Over the quiet waters of the bay lay a shim- 
mering haze. A clematis loaded with blossoms shaded the per- 
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gola. In the still air was the pungent odor of two blue spruces 
standing at the pergola’s entrance. 

Joe told Peggy about the cottage behind them. It had been 
put there by the great Jonathan Edwards, who at one time had 
owned this whole point, and had been the richest man in 
Norwold. He had been ruined by the Civil War. When he had 
sold all his land and his great mansion to Henry Weller, he 
had lived on in this little cottage until his death. And the two 
men had remained close friends. Until two or three years ago 
Mr. Weller’s old butler had lived here. But since his death the 
cottage had been empty. 

Henry Weller had remodeled and enlarged Mr. Edwards’ old 
mansion into the present ‘‘Hawk’s Nest.” It was this Jonathan 
Edwards who had organized the North Fork Oyster Company 
and set Mr. Weller on the road to fortune. Joe’s father had 
told him the whole story. Peggy tried to remember where she 
had heard of this Mr. Edwards. 

When Miss Fischer had walked out here with Joe, a week 
before this, to see if everything was in order, they had sat and 
talked for a couple of hours in this same spot. That’s when 
Joe had told Miss Fischer all about him and Peggy. And some- 
thing had started them talking about Mr. Weller. Did Peggy 
realize how little people in Norwold knew about Mr. Weller? 
Well, anyway, Miss Fischer had told Joe about Mr. Weller’s 
strict orders to keep this little cottage and everything on its 
grounds in perfect condition. He had a curious notion that 
some day he himself would live in this house. He wanted every- 
thing kept in readiness so that if anything should happen to 
him, and everything else should be suddenly wiped out, he 
could move into this cottage at a moment’s notice and live here 
the rest of his days in peace. 

Peggy said that if she had a chance to live in such an adorable 
place she wouldn’t wait for anything to happen. She’d move 
right in. 

“You know, he’s a wonderful man,” said Joe. “I don’t think 
all his money means a thing to him— I mean, just the money. 
He hates anything like display.” 

“Do you ever talk to him?” 

“Not much. He’s a man of very few words. But, you know, 
you always have the feeling that he has his eye on you. Nothing 
escapes him. You’d be amazed. I’ll bet he knows more about you, 
for example, than you ever dreamed of. He does about every- 
body— everything. Have you ever really looked at his library?” 

“Nol” said Peggy. 
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“Mr. Wellington— you know Mr. Wellington, the lawyer?” 
Peggy nodded. “He told me that Mr. Weller’s library was one 
of the most complete libraries on science in the United States. 
Can you believe that?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Peggy, snuggling close to him. 

“I mean Northeastern, for example, can’t touch it— I mean 
for works on pure science. You know. Peg, it goes up two floors. 
That whole east wing— with the tower— that’s nothing but books!” 

“Oh, jiminy!” sighed Peggy. She wasn’t really listening— except 
to the sound of his voice. 

“People in Norwold don’t know Mr. Weller. My God, he’s 
a giant! These two-by-fours around here— what the hell can 
they know about a man like Henry Weller?” 

“I know,” murmured Peggy, and put her cheek against his 
shoulder. “He’s wonderful. You, too,” she mumbled, “are won- 
derful!” 

Which ended Joe’s monologue. 

And there the matter rested. They walked back arm-in-arm 
through the dusky woods of “Hawk’s Nest,” laying plans in 
view of the miracle that had happened. Joe insisted on leaving 
her at the crossroad which turned off to the oyster-docks, and 
only grinned when Peggy weakly protested. She remembered 
how they had parted here just about one year ago, and realized 
how at that time this sensitive fellow must have felt hurt at her 
snootiness. What a fool she had been! She had wasted a whole 
year! She adored him! 

But she let him go. It was just as well to let sleeping dogs 
lie. She needed time to adjust herself. But every few feet she 
turned to wave good-bye to him across the widening fields be- 
tween them until he was out of sight. 

Quite literally it was a changed world for Peggy. Her life 
quite literally centered around this so suddenly apparent focus. 
That secret focus infused her with both a new energy and a new 
tolerance. Because of it, even her daily life at home became 
pleasant. Unconsciously, she tried to live up to Joe’s exagger- 
ated notion of her as the best little sport in the world, the best 
pal any man could ask for. She volunteered to do tasks which 
she had never before this seemed to notice. 

Both of her parents recognized Peggy’s changed attitude. Her 
mother saw her real Peggy coming, at last, to the surface. Her 
father laid it to his daughter’s realization that within a few 
weeks she would be leaving them to make her own way, so to 
speak, in the world. He, too, showed willingness to meet his 
daughter a little more than half-way. The result of all this 
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was that the whole Howell family had never enjoyed a summer 
quite so free from irritating incidents and family bickerings 
since the children had emerged from infancy. Only Ezra seemed 
for some reason a little bit out of tune with them all. His mother 
laid it to Hiram Conklin’s girl, whom she had never particu- 
larly cared for, and to Ezra’s quite natural difficulty in adjusting 
himself to homely Norwold and hard labor after the glamour 
and excitement of his college career. 

At table now it was Peggy, not Ezra, who made conversation. 
Ezra, for the most part, was silent. Peggy often saw his sardonic 
smile come and go, just as she often saw that he was watching 
her during rehearsals, whenever Joe was anywhere near her. 
For one reason or another Joe had to be near her a good deal 
of the time, especially in the Indian scenes. But Joe was a 
marvelous actor. Peggy wasn’t so good at concealing. She often 
wondered how much Ezra knew, and how much he guessed. But 
he never told her, and she never dared ask. Albert was not living 
at home this summer. That was one blessing. Albert had a job 
in the ship-yard in Eastport, where they were building six sub- 
marine chasers for the Russian government. 

As for the rest of the family, Peggy was certain that not one 
of them had an inkling of the true state of affairs. If they had, 
she would never in this world have been allowed to go and 
come when she pleased, without giving any explanation of why 
she had to be so often over at “Oakwood” to consult Charlotte 
Braganza about this and that, or over with the Bryces, or over 
at “Ivy Wall, ,, or off to the village at queer times for something 
she had to do for Uncle Silas and the celebration. How many 
times had she slipped through that gateway in the hedge! How 
many times had she just happened on Joe McCarthy somewhere 
along some road! But nobody seemed to notice it— not even 
Gramma Howell. 

While all the world went on spinning around in this so- 
called death-grapple for civilization, and all the wheels of a 
great industrial nation whirled at accelerated speed in the golden 
tide of war-profits; while Farmer Howell and his son Ezra dis- 
posed of a bumper crop at fantastic prices, and Henry Weller’s 
remodeled plants worked around the clock on fabulous orders 
from frantic European governments; while all Norwold gayly 
rehearsed and joyfully celebrated its two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary, and Sydney Warren junior patriotically pre- 
pared at Plattsburg for nobody knew just what, Peggy Howell 
and Irish Joe McCarthy contrived to see each other at least two 
or three times a week— if only for a few precious minutes— and 
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let the aforesaid world go wag. Neither one of them suspected 
how many there were in Norwold who knew all but the details 
of their little secret. 

It was Joe’s idea to keep it secret, not Peggy’s. Peggy would 
not have cared if the whole world knew how much they were 
in love with each other— except, maybe, her father. She respected 
Joe’s wishes without subscribing to his reasons for them. She 
could not quite get over her first surprise at finding in Joe 
McCarthy this curious timidity. She was no longer afraid of 
himl Sometimes her own brazenness surprised her— that she 
could get away with itl She was the one who was impatient. She 
was the one who found ways. 

It was true, of course, that he had not a cent to his name, 
and still had a year of college to worry through before he could 
even start on anything practical. What did that have to do with 
anything? She had confidence in him. She knew that in time 
he would be one of the great engineers of the country. One 
thing she had got out of his head, anyway— and that was his 
crazy idea of being a professional baseball pitcher. She had in- 
spired him with higher ambitions! It was true that everybody 
around her still seemed to take it for granted that she was as 
good as engaged to Sydney Warren— than which nothing could 
be more absurd! Even Sydney himself was proving denser than 
she had ever suspected. She had written him two long letters 
about the celebration and Joe, couched in such a way as to 
let Sydney down easily. She had not told Sydney in so many 
words that she was madly in love with Joe McCarthy and in- 
tended to marry him if she had to wait twenty years before he 
was ready. She didn’t want to hurt. Sydney’s feelings unnecessarily. 
But, good heavens, if he had not been blind and all wrapped up 
in his patriotism he could have read just that between her 
lines in twenty different places. But he kept right on writing. 

It was true, also, that her whole family had this silly, unfair 
prejudice against Joe McCarthy because he was an Irish Catholic 
and had to make his own way in the world. But it was equally 
true that she was not one quarter as much afraid of her family 
as he seemed to think she was. He seemed to forget that she was 
eighteen years old and had a mind of her own. At eighteen a 
girl had the legal right to love whom she chose. She was not 
afraid to fight for that right— and told him so. She didn't care 
whether he was Irish or Catholic or poor or anything else. She 
wouldn't have cared if he were a cripple— well, maybe it was 
just as well that he wasn't a cripple. She loved him for what 
he was and what she knew he would be— just the grandest— 
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she was proud of him! What difference did it make that they 
had to wait a few years? They both would have to work like 
the mischief— she, too, as well as he! She didn't want him to 
marry a little dumbbell. She was going to write to him every 
week, and tell him exactly what she had done. He would have 
to do the same thing, and in that way— 

Which was when Joe had asked her why the devil she had 
ever selected Smith College, anyway— especially if it was true 
that she wanted to specialize in economics— since it was a known 
fact that Northeastern University had the finest faculty in the 
United States in economics. If she had chosen to go to North- 
eastern it would have been a cinch for them to see each other 
two or three times every week, and check up— and she had in- 
terrupted him. He was crazy! Why, if she ever breathed such 
an idea to her father! And had not been able to make Joe 
understand how bitterly her family were prejudiced against Dr. 
George H. Weller because of the way he had treated Gramma 
Beebe. Joe had kept insisting that everybody who had a grain 
of intelligence knew that Dr. Weller was one of the great minds 
of the country, and that Mrs. Howell simply could not be such 
a fool as not to want her daughter to go to the university of 
which her own father was the president— no one could be such 
a fool! And they had almost quarreled. 

In her heart she knew that Joe was right. It was only that he 
could never understand what a queer family she belonged to— 
how narrow they were, and full of stupid prejudices. And, any- 
way, it would never do for them to be in the same college- 
good heavens! She would never do a lick of work— and neither 
would he! 

But from that day on she had not been able to rid her mind 
entirely of this crazy idea, or to stop wishing that she were, in 
fact, going to Northeastern University— even if her grandfather, 
her own great and brilliant grandfather, should never learn of 
her presence there. At least she could have watched him from a 
distance— have heard him speak— have seen that glory, face to 
face, which in dreams had told her of his presence! And all this 
while she called herself a ninny for thinking about it. Probably 
he would never even notice her. The only result would be 
that she would just about live with Joe McCarthy from morning 
till night— and maybe from night until morning, because she 
simply could not stand this much longer! She could not fight 
herself forever. Her body was on fire every time he touched her. 
If anybody ever found out— if Joe ever guessed how she thought 
about him sometimes— her crazy dreams— it made her shiver. 
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But he never did. It made her ashamed of herself. In a way 
she was eager for this summer to be over, to be at Smith College, 
hard at work. They were too near each other in Norwold. It 
was impossible for her to keep her mind on anything sensible. 
She could not even keep it fixed on helping her mother get her 
outfit ready for college. She was just that kind of rattle-brained 
fool. Oh, God, how she loved him! 


CHAPTER FOUR 
1 

When Silas Corwin wrote his article on “Let’s Take Inventory” 
for the Norwold Watchman y after the hurrah and hullabaloo 
of that summer of celebration had become a thing of the past, 
he wrote better than he knew. Historians have, in it, a price- 
less document. Silas intended it, to be sure, as a clarion call 
to his fellow-citizens to march onward and ever upward in that 
golden dawn of a new day. But the fact is that it would be hard 
to find anything more worthy of preservation as the epitaph 
of a dead era. It would be difficult to dig up any screed buried 
in the endless files of that day’s records more lyrically revela- 
tional of the great-souled hebetude of that day and generation. 

Silas called attention to the freshly cemented solidarity of 
their village. He reviewed the accomplishments of the recent 
past, and listed among other items some eleven thousand dol- 
lars in the savings-bank toward a future library. He wrote in 
all but singing cadence of prosperity, contentment, good-will, 
of peaceful industry and the spirit of kindly cooperation. He 
wrote of the manifest bounty of Divine Providence and the 
blessings of minding one's own business. He hinted at shocking 
conditions on the far side of the Atlantic, but the burden of 
his article was a gentle panegyric to the great God of Things 
as They Are. 

Quite a number of people complimented Silas on his article. 
Silas’ father. Herb Corwin, the undertaker, cut it out of the 
Watchman and pasted it in that scrap-book in which he had 
embalmed other things worthy of preservation in connection 
with the Corwins of Norwold. He wished that Silas' mother, 
who had recently passed away, were there to appreciate with 
him the significance of this March of the Corwins ever onward 
and upward. He thought of many a good old Norwolder whom 
he and his father before him had buried in the past, and wished 
that they too could have read this article. They could rest content. 
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Among others who thought Silas* article worthy of preserva- 
tion was Mamie Fischer. Mamie Fischer had a peculiar sense 
of humor. She had her nephew Pete buy two extra copies of 
the Watchman containing Silas' article, and mailed one of them 
to Henry Weller and the other one to David Wellington. To 
Henry she wrote that she hoped he would enjoy this article 
as much as she had, and felt confident that it would help to 
fortify his pride about being a Norwolder, about which he was 
always so eloquent. 

To David Wellington she wrote that although she had been 
forced to admit defeat— and with what bad grace!— in their 
recent battle, she herself had been convinced of only one thing, 
which was that she should never have presumed to measure 
swords with him in public debate, as it were. She took malicious 
pleasure, therefore, in mailing to him what seemed to her an 
irrefutable answer to all his beautifully analyzed reasons why 
America would be at war with Germany within six months. 
If he let himself be fooled by this newspaper war-frenzy, it 
was only because he had been born amid the noises of a sea- 
port metropolis, and had lived so little in the hinterland of 
this America of which he talked so convincingly. New York 
was not America. American policies, his arguments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, were not shaped down on the tip of 
Manhattan Island. He should read this article and let it soak 
into him. Here was America— Norwold; not New York. In the 
last analysis Norwolders would decide whether or not we were 
going to war— not the New York Times. She could not argue 
with Henry. But she wished David would. Henry was com- 
pletely wrong. America did not want war. 

Peggy’s mother sent that copy of the Watchman to her daugh- 
ter in Smith College, not so much because of Silas’ article as 
because it included the final figures of net receipts from the 
pageant. She thought that Peggy would want to know how much 
her efforts had helped toward this future Norwold library. More- 
over, Peggy’s name appeared in two places in that issue. Gramma 
Howell had sent in two news-items, one of which, at top of col- 
umn, told how Miss Margaret Howell was enjoying herself at 
Smith College. The other one, about half-way down, informed 
people of how many girls there were from how many different 
places in the freshman class at Smith College. Prominent among 
these was Miss Margaret Howell, with whom went the best 
wishes of all her host of friends in Norwold. 

And so, as chance would have it, both Henry G. Weller and 
David Wellington, having read Mamie’s letter and Silas Cor- 
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win’s panegyric, and glanced, in consequent good humor, over 
the rest of this surprising sheet, learned among other things how 
Miss Margaret Howell was enjoying herself at Smith College. 
And both men smiled, and to both came the same question: 
Can that be little Peggy? 

It was— what was left of her. Twenty times in those first few 
weeks she had been annihilated, crushed, consumed and utterly 
destroyed— that is, all but that seemingly indestructible kernel 
of herself which simply would not die, or admit disaster. As for 
enjoying herself, she had never suspected that a human being 
could live through such mental torture and still keep on eating 
three meals a day— plus crackers to keep from starving at night, 
and chocolate drunk in despair— and actually gain weight. Every 
time she stood on the scales in the gymnasium and tried to 
jounce up the stubborn bar with the darn old weight at last 
week’s mark, she was certain that something was wrong with 
the confounded thing. But no! Half a pound, a whole pound, 
half a pound onward. And she had recently acquired a perfect 
horror of getting fat. 

To her way of thinking, about the most disgusting thing on 
earth was a fat old woman. She thought of herself as both. She 
thought of her end in Norwold, living alone like poor old Miss 
Weller, but with three chins like old Mrs. Braganza— and no 
pearls— only a lot of cats for company. But that was at her 
lowest ebb of reaction, after having finished one of her letters 
to Joe, and after she had turned out the sickly light and crawled 
into bed, alone, on one of the nights her room-mate had sneaked 
over to Christine Davison’s room for what she always claimed 
had been a wild party. Peggy had been to one or two of them. 
She thought they were plain stupid. And Babe Wynne, her 
room-mate— everybody called her Babe— would taunt Peggy with 
being a little country hick. 

“You don’t ever stay there long enough!” Babe would giggle, 
mysteriously. 

On such nights Peggy wept with longing for that same Nor- 
wold from which she had so longed to escape. At such moments 
she was conscious only of bitter disillusion and loneliness. But 
it would be absurd to assume from this that all of Peggy’s time, 
or even any considerable part of it, was spent in gloomy isola- 
tion and vain kicking against the pricks. These moments came, 
it is true, but there came also moments of gayety, of excitement, 
of a thrilling consciousness of new experience, of being part of 
a new world that challenged every whit of her capability, physi- 
cal and mental. 
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Little by little, Peggy adjusted herself. Little by little, she 
‘merged more swiftly and for longer periods from moments 
)f abysmal depression. Little by little, she accustomed herself 
o the companionship and rivalry of girls who on first contact 
lad seemed to her incomparably more beautiful, more intelli- 
gent, more experienced, better schooled, better groomed and 
setter mannered than poor little she. Little by little, her common 
;ense and native intelligence asserted itself, and enabled her to 
Lppraise the initially confusing elements in this highly competi- 
ive college-world. 

Her biweekly letters to Joe became shorter and less moony. 
Ser letters home became a weekly bulletin of things happening 
iround her, full of names which her mother in vain tried to 
ceep in some logical relation to each other. 

Every three or four weeks Peggy wrote a longish letter to 
Sydney Warren in answer to the last one she had received from 
lim, just to prove to Sydney that he was entirely wrong in imag- 
ning that she had changed in the slightest degree, except per- 
laps to realize at length what a frightful numskull she had been, 
ind how much she had to do to make up for lost time. When 
>he thought of what she had once considered a lot of work— 
t was enough to make one laugh! 

Before Peggy had fairly caught her breath, the Christmas 
lolidays were upon her. 

By chance the same train that brought Peggy into shivering 
Vorwold brought also Joe McCarthy. Joe had stood just outside 
he gate in the Grand Central Station as Peggy came rushing 
Iirough it with four other girls rushing home from Smith Col- 
ege, and Peggy had never dreamed that Joe would be waiting 
here for her! The devil of it was that they had only about one 
lour and a half between trains. So Joe had hardly waited to be 
ntroduced to the four girls— and was he good-looking, and did 
heir eyes bug out!— but had rushed her over to the Biltmore 
or lunch, and hardly had time to say hello and pay the check, 
ind then had bundled her into a taxicab and whirled her over 
.o the Long Island station— telling her in endless variation that 
lever yet in this world had a Smith College freshman looked 
juite so stunning in a moleskin coat and toque to match. Gee 
tvhiz! And quite the most convincing variation had been when 
tie had said nothing whatever, but had just crushed her, coat 
md all, while the old taxi had bumpety-bumped over frozen 
streets— had any one ever seen New York streets in a more dis- 
graceful condition?— and had been held up for what had seemed 
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hours at street-corners because at such junctures they were sup- 
posed to sit up and behave themselves. 

All the way out through the frozen barrens of wintry Long 
Island, Joe and Peggy laid plans— or tried to lay plans— in view 
of the shortness of time and the difficulties of communication. 
One thing was distinctly in their favor. Old winter had set in 
with a vengeance, and over Great Pond would be ice at least 
half a foot thick. Peggy still had her old skates! Joe was not 
positive, but he felt pretty certain that Pete Fischer would still 
have his old ice-boat. Peggy finally admitted that Pete might be 
endurable as ballast on an ice-boat. What a shame that Miss 
Fischer was somewhere in Central America with Mr. Weller, 
and that “Hawk’s Nest” was closed for the winter! Joe had had 
a picture postcard from Miss Fischer. Joe was dead certain that 
we’d have to declare war on Mexico. He was all up in the air 
about what he should do when he graduated. How could any 
man lay plans in the face of what was happening? And Peggy, 
sensing the same old war-fever, begged Joe not to think so far 
ahead, but just concentrate on what they’d do over the holidays. 

Two or three times during those holidays Peggy was aware 
of this restlessness and lack of settled purpose in Joe McCarthy. 
Joe talked a great deal about Sydney. She could see that Joe 
was envious of Sydney, who had gone in for aviation at Platts- 
burg and would now be an officer if there was going to be any 
war. The minute Joe mentioned aviation, Peggy changed the 
subject. 

Peggy managed to come into the village every day on one 
pretext or another. They met in the reading-room next to Cor- 
win’s furniture-store. Time and again Joe was able to give 
Peggy a quick squeeze and a kiss behind the book-stacks while 
she was looking for some elusive novel. Everything she wanted 
to read seemed always to be out. 

Two days after Christmas they spent the whole afternoon alone 
on Great Pond. They did little skating. The ice was too rough 
because of a coating of frozen snow. Finally they gave it up alto- 
gether and walked out over the frozen dunes, and watched great 
ice-floes grinding sullenly along the shore in the outgoing tide. 
A north wind was blowing. Peggy told Joe how she longed for 
summer and sunshine and flowers, to be once more in that 
beautiful garden on Paradise Point— for that was her new name 
for Hallock’s Point, where the little white cottage stood. 

On the beach stood a tumble-down row of shacks, most of 
them minus doors, in which Joe said Pete Fischer used to keep 
his draw-seine and lobster-pots. They went into one of these 
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tumble-down shacks to get out of the wind. Joe said that it 
was right offshore at this spot where Pete’s grandfather and 
Henry G. Weller had discovered the natural oyster-bed which 
had started them into the oyster business. Here was where they 
had packed the oysters. But Joe had been out there twenty times 
with Pete Fischer, and had dredged alongshore for a mile or 
more. The bed had disappeared for some reason or other. 

Peggy was not especially interested. She was shivering. These 
lonely dunes had always oppressed her. It was cold and bleak 
and forbidding. It was also smelly— even in winter. She said she 
had close to a five-mile walk ahead of her. They’d better get 
going. It had started to snow a bit, just a flake here and there. 

But on their way down Beebe’s Lane Peggy insisted on stop- 
ping in at Gramma Beebe’s, although Joe said they had hardly 
time if she wanted to reach home before dark. Moreover, they 
had already spent almost an hour with Mrs. Beebe a couple 
of days before this. Peggy said she could not imagine passing 
Gramma Beebe’s without at least stopping in to say hello. They 
were all going to have New Year’s dinner together, and she had 
to speak to Gramma Beebe about it. And, anyway, she wanted 
to leave her skates at Gramma Beebe’s. 

So Joe had to go in, willy-nilly, and pretend he liked it. He 
did like Mrs. Beebe well enough, but he knew that the old lady 
wasn’t so keen about him. She had a peculiar expression on her 
face whenever she spoke to him. Moreover, Peggy, for some rea- 
son, had acted plumb loony when they had called there the first 
time. She had giggled and gushed and made goo-goo eyes, and 
fussed over him and made him sick. He admired Peggy, among 
other things, for her common sense and her intelligence. That’s 
what made her different. But, ye godsl With her grandmother 
she acted like the damnedest nit-wit. 

It was only a little better this time. Mrs. Beebe thought it 
outrageous that they two were roaming around in such weather. 
Skating! When she heard that no one else had been up on the 
pond with them, she scolded Peggy roundly. Peggy fled into the 
kitchen to Mary. Joe heard her giggling out there while he 
talked with Mrs. Beebe about the war and the early winter. 
It was plain that the old lady was as sore as a boil. He, too, was a 
bit disgusted with Peggy— and told her so on the way down 
the lane. 

But Peggy was unquenchable. She rattled on about Gramma 
Beebe, whom, she declared, she absolutely idolized! She wor- 
shiped her. And Mary Cracowski had told Peggy out in the 
kitchen— but this had to be kept an absolute secret— that she 
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was going to marry Johnny Kanakas in April. Could he imagine 
it? Gee! Imagine Mary married! what in the world would 
Gramma Beebe do without Mary? 

Joe said he didn’t know. He had something else to worry 
about. All the way down Beebe’s Lane and Oak Lawn Road 
over Jockey Creek on the short cut to South Downs Peggy did 
her best to thaw him out. Finally she found out what seemed to 
be the cause of his preoccupation. For Joe, just to change the 
subject, told her of a letter from Sydney Warren which he had 
been carrying around for two or three days, not knowing exactly 
how to answer it. Did she want to look it over? Of course she 
didn’t! She didn’t want to read his private correspondence. He 
said there was nothing private about it— at least, nothing that 
she shouldn’t know about. But she refused to read it, although 
burning with curiosity, being more than certain that it con- 
cerned herself. Finally she asked him if it did. He said no. 
Her name was not even mentioned. And still she refused to 
read it. So Joe read it aloud to her while she walked on in 
silence beside him through the half-dark and spitting snow, 
determined not to let him see how near she was to tears. 

Sydney urged Joe to spend New Year’s Eve with him, and 
wind up his vacation in New York. They’d watch the old year 
out and the new year in— two old pals— and make a night of it. 
There had never been such a New Year’s Eve as this one would 
be— everything wide open and the sky the limit. Sydney had 
reserved tables at three places. It was a damned shame the way 
they had drifted apart. He wanted Joe to think over a propo- 
sition, and give him his answer New Year’s Eve. It was that 
they two should join up with the Lafayette Squadron as soon 
as they graduated in June. Sydney could make all the arrange- 
ments. He was convinced that they two would make an unbeat- 
able combination. Could Joe imagine them pot-shotting these 
lousy German Fokkers? Sydney had gone dippy over aviation. 
There was nothing to it. Joe was a natural-born flyer— bom 
without nerves. If he could ever get Joe up for one joy-ride in 
one of these new pursuit-planes, nothing this side of hell would 
ever hold Joe on earth, or out there in Norwold. Think it over, 
and be on deck New Year’s Eve. And what did Joe think about 
this guy Villa? It began to look like business, didn’t it? Sydney 
had just received a letter from his colonel. Maybe they’d all 
be down in Mexico chasing bandits before spring. If the National 
Guard was called out he’d have to go. But to hell with Mexico! 
They two were headed for France! What about it? 
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And Peggy made not a single comment, but stared straight 
ahead of her through the falling snow and gathering dark. 

“Well?” chuckled Joe, uncomfortably. “Shall I go?” 

“Why not?” murmured Peggy. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“How could you resist?” 

“Gee, it is a temptationl” 

“Why, of course!” said Peggy, savagely winking a couple of 
melted snowflakes out of her eyes. “It would be very stupid to 
spend New Year's in Norwold— ” 

“Oh, hell!” exclaimed Joe. “I’m not thinking about that! 
I’ve already wired Syd that I can’t be with him New Year’s.” 

“Humph!” sneered Peggy. 

At length he convinced her that it was not Sydney’s New 
Year’s invitation but his proposition to join the Lafayette Squad- 
ron that had Joe up a tree. And Peggy could hardly contain 
herself. 

Did he know what they called the Lafayette Squadron? The 
Suicide Club! She had read all about it in the Sunday Times . 
So had he. Poppycock! Could she imagine him and Sydney in 
France, in the air? She could. It made her shudder. 

“Oh, Joe!” she cried, and groped for him. 

It took him quite a while to convince her that he was not 
really serious about joining the Lafayette Squadron. And all 
this while it was getting darker, with the snow coming down 
in dead earnest. But neither of them cared. By the time they 
had reached her gate she had made him promise on his solemn 
word of honor that he would not join the Lafayette Squadron. 
Anything but that! And she had begged him to let Sydney go 
fight bandits in Mexico if he wanted to. What was the sense 
of it? She was so crazy for summer to come, when they could 
really— and at that moment her front door opened. 

“Is that you, Peggy?” 

“Indeed it is, mother darling!” cried Peggy with that silvery 
laugh which always so annoyed her brother Ezra. 

“Hurry!” 

“Good-fcye! See you again some time!” 

And Peggy fairly rushed to her open front door, stamping her 
feet, ready for anything, or anybody— having just been calling on 
Gramma Beebe, and having just happened to meet Joe McCarthy, 
who had insisted on seeing her home safely— the silly head! She 
loved this storm! It filled her with electricity! It made her tingle 
all over! She just adored a snow-storm! 
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To her amazement her mother said not one word about it 
at table. 

But when Peggy was alone in her room that night, in her 
feather-bed, under the quilted comfortables, hearing the brush- 
ing of snow against the frozen panes of her window, she felt the 
black reaction from all her bubbling emotion, and really weptl 
She was so lonesome! Then that whole list of things which she 
had promised herself to do and was neglecting came crowding 
in on her— poor old Miss Weller! She simply must go and thank 
her in person for the lovely lace cover she had sent Peggy for 
Christmas. How could she go on living without him?— and all 
the letters she had to write! He was so wonderful! She could 
lie there forever, thinking about him— every little thing— the 
tone of his voice thrilled her— the gentle caress of his hands— 
his white smile! 

Everybody with whom she came in contact in Norwold thought 
the wonder of what Smith College was doing for Margaret 
Howell. Even Edith Corwin and Lizzie Beebe, her cousins, had 
to admit to themselves that Margaret had something attractive 
about her. She seemed to have outgrown her disagreeable high- 
and-mightiness. Both of them had to admit to themselves, as 
they saw Peggy, from the front row of the choir, come into 
church and take her seat between her mother and father on 
that holiday Sunday, and loosen her moleskin coat, and bend 
her head with that adorable moleskin toque on it in prayer, 
that cousin Peggy looked absolutely stunning. Minister Cook, too, 
as he preached, looked again and again at that thoughtful young 
face below him— a beautiful face! And quite a few people thought 
that Minister Cook had seldom, if ever, preached a more inspir- 
ing sermon on one of his favorite topics, “The Indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

On Peggy's face, as she listened, lay an expression which was 
not exactly a smile, but which continually promised to be one 
—like a hu mmi ng-bird at the lip of a flower which never actu- 
ally lights. The Indwelling of the Spirit. She knew what that 
signified! She knew, as no one else in that congregation could 
know, what indwelling meant. In her was an indwelling, an 
indwelling of love— and God is love! She soared with Minister 
Cook beyond time and space. In her was a sense of holiness, of 
understanding, of nearness to the Great Source. 

After the service was over, Peggy made her way to the pew in 
which old lady Weller was sitting with old Miss Williams, on 
one of her rare visits to church, waiting for the aisle to clear 
so that she could slip out. And while a dozen or more people 
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were staring at her, Peggy went over and talked to Miss Weller. 
And everybody thought it was beautiful. Mrs. Howell had gone 
on down the aisle with Mrs. Silas Corwin. 

In short, Peggy made a hit with young and old during that 
first Christmas holiday of her college career. When it was over 
and she ready to return to her duties at Smith, there were quite 
a few people in Norwold sorry to see her go. Among them was 
little old Miss Weller. For on the day before her departure, 
Peggy had at last made her promised visit, and had had a per- 
fectly delightful chat, so to speak, with the old lady, with coffee 
and kiichen served in the living-room at a table near the bay- 
window and Miss Weller's blooming crab-cactus, Peggy having 
done practically all of the talking, with bothersome old Miss 
Williams kept busy, running in and out, and therefore less of 
a nuisance. 

For on the day before Peggy's visit to Miss Weller Joe Mc- 
Carthy had, by agreement, already left Norwold on his way 
toward a last lap at Northeastern. Peggy had agreed that he 
should have a day or two with Sydney to explain why he was 
turning down Sydney’s proposition. The short and long of it 
was that Joe, if he went to war, didn't want to fight alongside of a 
lot of frog-eaters. He never did like Frenchmen, anyway, and 
what was the sense of it? If we were going to war— and it cer- 
tainly looked like it— let's go as Americans, and show these 
goddam Dutchmen where to get off. And Peggy had agreed 
that that was common sense. 

And so winter tightened around Norwold, and tensions, like 
black frost, stiffened throughout the land. And old men like 
Bradford Wellington weighed empires in a golden balance, and 
young men like his son David believed to see through that red 
murk in the east the first faint glimmerings of a new day, of 
a new order that would forever eliminate the possibility of a 
recurrence of the present bloody chaos. And men like George 
Weller despaired of their fellows, and men like his brother 
Henry grimly told themselves to keep their heads, to keep their 
hands on the wheel, to spread their feet and stiffen their backs 
and let the winds of hell howl on until they had blown them- 
selves out— and then to take account of stock. And boys like 
Sydney Warren and Joe McCarthy felt themselves loosed from 
all bearings, felt the quickening sweep of the tide on which they 
all rode, willy-nilly, felt the lift, the surge, the savage joy of it, 
the reckless, mounting will to go— where do we go from here, 
boys? Where do we go from here? 

In March the Mexican bandit Villa burned the American town 
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of Columbus, and the United States army under General John 
J. Pershing was ordered into Mexico. In April an American 
steamer was again torpedoed in the English Channel, and Mr. 
Arthur Guy Empey brought monstrous audiences of shouting 
Americans to their feet with his cry: “Over the Top!” In May 
the entire nation was electrified by Preparedness Parades from 
coast to coast— for what, was not explained— for anything!— pro 
patria! 

In New York City a monster parade with two hundred brass 
bands and fifty drum-corps flowed up Fifth Avenue beneath half 
a million fluttering flags for twelve solid hours in what the New 
York Times ecstatically declared to be the most stupendous 
“Civilian marching demonstration in the history of the world!” 
Fourteen thousand Wall Street bankers and brokers; eight thou- 
sand enthusiastic insurance agents; uncounted thousands of 
magnificent women, waving banners, shouting defiance, selling 
souvenirs; Broadway actors and Bowery street-cleaners; a solid 
phalanx of the ministers of the gospel— Protestant and Catholic, 
Methodist and Baptist— marched gayly through a ceaseless roar 
of applause to the glory of the Great God of War! In early June 
the two major party conventions were held, and not only the 
great hall in St. Louis but the country as well reechoed with 
the Democratic slogan: “He kept us out of war!”— reechoed, also, 
to the ringing fervor of Republicans ready to fight and ready 
to die when Reason primes the rifle and Honor draws the sword! 
In late June the entire National Guard throughout the United 
States was called into federal service and commanded to mobilize 
immediately on the Mexican border! 

And in the Norwold Watchman of the last week in June it 
was announced that Miss Margaret Howell was again in our 
midst, having successfully completed her freshman year at Smith 
College. 

2 

But no one of all Miss Howell’s host of friends and relatives 
who met her in the days immediately following her arrival home 
in a veritable gale of merriment was able to account for the 
change that had come over Peggy. It was not merely one which 
a year away from them all might naturally account for. Peggy’s 
mother came closest to guessing the secret cause of Peggy’s dis- 
mal preoccupation. Everybody, of course, knew that the National 
Guard had been mustered into the federal service. Sydney War- 
ren, as an officer of New York’s most socially select regiment, 
was already on his way to Mexico and what amounted to war. 
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whether or not it was called one. But Peggy smilingly denied 
that Sydney Warren’s call to arms had any connection whatever 
with what her mother chose to call her unhappiness. She was 
not unhappy! She was just— a little sad, that’s all— because every- 
thing in life was so unsatisfactory. Everybody talking war! She 
hated war! 

The New York Times was full of the National Guard’s mobili- 
zation down on the Rio Grande, but in neither the Times nor 
the Norwold Watchman had there appeared a single line about 
a heroic little group of the graduating class of Northeastern Uni- 
versity volunteering for immediate service in the Royal Flying 
Corps of the Canadian army. 

Peggy had received Joe’s letter the day after her arrival. And 
Joe had put Peggy on her honor to say not one word about this 
in Norwold because Joe preferred to have no row about it at 
home, and the less people knew, the more chance they two would 
have of being alone together as soon as he could get back to 
her. He simply had to take this step. She’d understand. It was 
the only thing for a man to do who had become as convinced 
as had he that this war was everybody’s war. He couldn’t keep 
on watching from the side-lines, watching these Dutchmen walk 
away with it. He and his buddies were all sick of talking about 
it. They had decided to act. He did not know just when they 
would be called— not for a couple of weeks, anyway. Joe had 
been obliged to tell Miss Fischer about this, because she had writ- 
ten to engage him again for the Sea Gull. Joe knew that he 
could trust Miss Fischer to say nothing. He believed that 
Miss Fischer would fix it up so that they two could see each 
other. Miss Fischer was crazy about Peg, and of course Peg 
knew that Henry Weller was in England. He told Peg to hold 
everything. He’d be with her the minute this damn* graduation 
ceremony was over. That would be next Friday! He’d be in 
Norwold Friday evening on the six-thirty-eight. Could she by 
hook or crook be at the station to meet him? 

She was. And did not care a continental if the whole world 
knew it and was watching her. In fact, enough of it was watching 
her to make it as good as published in the Watchman that Bert 
Howell’s girl was making a fool of herself over Irish Joe Mc- 
Carthy. 

It was only Joe himself who prevented her from throwing her 
arms around him right there on the platform. Everybody within 
gunshot could see that she was crying and laughing at the same 
time. Joe’s father, Irish Mike, was also among the crowd at the 
station, as was Pete Fischer. But Joe saw neither one of them. 
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A whole mob of summer people had arrived on the train for 
the week-end. The street was full of honking automobiles. Joe 
grabbed his suitcase with one hand and Peggy's arm with the 
other, and rushed off with both. Pete Fischer, who had come 
there in his father’s Ford at his aunt’s suggestion to meet Joe 
and help him home with his luggage, yelled after him: 

“Hey, John D. Rockyfeller! Where the hell you headed for?" 

But Pete might just as well not have been on earth. Joe did 
not even turn his head. Pete disgustedly called to Mike to climb 
aboard, and headed for Baldwin’s saloon. And what they told 
each other and Charlie Baldwin across the bar is best left un- 
discussed. 

It was true. Joe confirmed all the benumbing details before 
they had reached the post-office. And Peggy kept worrying about 
his heavy suitcase. So Joe left it in the bakery-shop and walked 
on with her through the village, with everybody staring at them. 
But they didn’t notice it. Peggy did not even see that her brother 
Ezra stood among the crowd in front of the post-office. 

They went the back way, but, even so, people kept passing 
them and offering them a lift. Joe thanked each one of them 
right pleasantly. Apparently Peggy didn’t even see them. Most 
of them were grangers. Norwold was already full to overflowing 
with summer guests. And it was still undeniably daylight. It 
was one of those lingering gloamings after the heat and hurry 
of a Norwold farmer’s dusty day. But they two were unaware of 
the weather. The only thing of which Peggy was conscious was 
his nearness and her inexpressible longing for it to continue, 
forever. Therefore she was silent. Joe did all the talking. He 
talked eagerly, thinking that she was following his explanations, 
sharing his own excitement. They’d have a couple of weeks 
together, anyway— maybe a whole month. And was she not the 
gamest little sport on the face of God’s green footstool— with a 
heart of goldl 

And all she mumbled was: 

“Take me with you, Joe— please!— Wherever you go!" 

“By God!" laughed Irish Joe. “I believe you’d go, too!” 

And rattled on, convinced, now that she was convinced of 
the logic of what he was doing. They came to the crossroad 
that led to the oyster-docks, and just to kill time, just to go 
somewhere, turned off along this white highway past the malo- 
dorous mountain of oyster-shells, and the closed work-shops and 
offices, and out on the empty and silent wharf between the two 
empty and silent steamers of the North Fork Oyster Company. 
On the stringpiece of this wharf sat old Hen Gordon, the night 
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watchman, smoking a pipe and staring out over the darkening 
harbor. And in all her born days put together Peggy had felt 
not one tenth of her present misery. 

Nowhere to go to escape it! 

"Hello, Joe,” drawled Hen. "What's the news?” 

"Plenty!” laughed Joe. "What's new around here?” 

"I thought mebbe you brought word of the old man.” 

"What old man?” 

“You know about old Pete, don’t you?” 

"No.” 

"He’s done for.” 

"Pete Fischer?” 

"Yeah.” Hen breathed out a cloud of blue smoke that lingered 
in the still air. "This noon they expected him to pass out before 
night.” Hen spat. "He's through.” 

"Gee! I’m awful sorry to hear it!” 

"Hello, Miss Howell. Don’t you 'member me?” 

"How do you do, Mr. Gordon. Let's go, Joe.” 

"Great old fella, Pete. Damn' good boss, too. We'll all miss 
him.” 

"I should say sol” 

"Too bad Hen Weller's away. Them two was like that.” Hen 
held up two fingers crossed and stared at them. 

"I know,” said Joe. 

"I don’t s'pose Pete ever did learn to read or write—” 

"Please!” mumbled Peggy. 

"But, God dang it, he knew his oysters!” 

“So long. Hen.” 

"Cornin' back here to work?” 

"I don’t think so.” 

"Y’c'd do worse, young fella.” 

"I doubt it!” laughed Joe. 

"Your old man was tellin' me—” 

"Oh, pleaseV ' pleaded Peggy— How could he stand here, talk- 
ing- 

"You never knew old Pete, did you, Peg?” asked Joe. 

"No! Don't let’s talk about him.” 

They walked on. But it was no use. A shadow had come 
between them— old Pete Fischer— something. She made him leave 
her at the crossroads, suddenly remembering that he had had 
nothing to eat and must be starving to death. He said that he 
was not in the least degree hungry. He was going to call on Miss 
Fischer and have a talk with her. He asked Peggy to come along. 
She refused. She said she was too upset. She could not talk to 
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any one. She wanted to be alone. She promised gloomily that she 
would meet him at half-past one o’clock next day, just a little 
way in from where the road to the white cottage turned off 
from the main driveway. She would not be able to get there one 
minute sooner because she would have to help with dinner. He 
repeated two or three times that he would be waiting for her 
from one o'clock on. And she kept saying that he must not be 
angry if she didn’t get there until a quarter of two. She would 
positively be there before two o’clock. 

It was now quite dark. He put his arms around her. 

"No!” breathed Peggy, resisting him, "don’tl” 

"Aren’t you going to—” 

"No!” shuddered Peggy. “Please— don’t touch me!” She shook 
herself loose. "I’ll— I’ll see you to-morrow!” and rushed off. 

And Joe wondered what the hell was the matter with her. 

By Joe’s new Ingersoll wrist-watch it was precisely eighteen 
minutes after one on the following day, which was a Saturday, 
when Peggy came rushing through the iron gates to “Hawk’s 
Nest.” 

"Oh!” gasped she. She was breathless. "I didn’t expect—” And 
was interrupted. He felt the almost convulsive straining of her 
arms. “Oh, Joe! I love you!” 

"I couldn’t wait back there!” 

"Don’t! People will see us!” 

"To hell with ’em!” cried Joe. 

"How long have you been here?” 

"Hours!” Peggy laughed aloud. He looked so doleful! She told 
him all she had done so as to get away early. She had worked 
like a fury all morning. She had until six o’clock. She had to 
be back at six because Ezra was bringing his new girl-friend 
home to supper— Elsie Davenport, a school-teacher in Eastport. 
Already they were hurrying along the driveway as if they were 
late to a cabinet crisis. Suddenly Joe stopped. He held her at 
arm’s length. "So help me God! You’re positively beautiful!” 
She asked him if he liked her costume. He nodded. But he was 
not looking at it. She said that she had thought of him when 
she had selected it, and wondered if he would like it. He shook 
his head. 

"Oh, God, Peggy, I don’t deserve it!” 

Which was so ridiculous! Had he pondered for a week, he 
could have thought up nothing more calculated to dissipate the 
last lingering trace of last night’s gloom. In the glinting light 
beneath the oak-trees of this magic forest she was the Good Fairy 
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bearing priceless gifts in her eager arms! Did he deserve it? Ha! 

Ha! Ha! 

“You silly head!” laughed Peggy. 

“Tell me!” she exclaimed. “Did you see Miss Fischer? What 
did you talk about?” 

“You!” cried Joe. And explained that they two had talked to 
almost midnight. Then Mike Fischer had come to tell his aunt 
that the old man had just passed out, and that Joe— that was 
Mike’s brother— wanted to know what Miss Fischer wanted to 
do about the funeral. “Shall we stop in and see her a minute? 
I think she’d-” 

“No!” said Peggy, and added: “Not to-day!” 

“I think the funeral’s Monday,” said Joe. 

Again that shadow between them! She wanted so desperately 
to lock it out— to lock out everything on earth. She wanted no 
one, no shadows, not anything in their private universe except 
sunshine and color— and just they two, alone! 

When they came to the end of the roadway, and she saw it 
again before her— that garden of flowers, that little marble shaft 
in its center, flooded with sunshine and peace— she stopped, and 
drew in a deep breath. It was there! Her paradise! She put her 
hand on Joe’s arm. There were tears in her eyes. 

“It is so— beautiful!” 

In her dreams she had seen this garden, had been led into it 
like this, had stood, as she now stood, beside this little pool, 
and seen the filmy-tailed gold-fish lazying in its shallows, and 
the lush lilies, their heavy fragrant petals spread open to the 
sun. And so she too looked up, and so her heavy wet lips opened, 
but no words came. And all the fibers of herself relaxed, and 
in her was naught but a heavy sweet languor. 

When her clogged-up thought-stream once more began to 
trickle, she was sitting with him in the pergola overlooking the 
dancing waters of the bay, and she was weeping, but silently, 
and not because of pain, but because her happiness was unat- 
tainable. He was talking to her, but his words meant nothing. 
It was the crooning of his voice that made her foolish tears to 
flow. She could not stop them. What difference did it make? 
She did not have to tell him with words that she was happy! 

Finally she stopped crying, but she was no less happy. Every 
now and then she saw something move. Once it was the flutter- 
ing of a sail on a boat far out in the bay. Every once in a while 
she said something— in between long intervals of silence. His 
talk was like the patter of rain on leaves on a windless day in 
spring. 
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Little by little, it was borne in on her that nothing could last 
forever. He was asking her if she objected to a priest marrying 
them. She asked him what time it was. She forgot what he said 
while he was telling her. He went on to explain about marriage, 
and what it would mean to him and to her. A little later she 
asked him again about the time. He laughed. 

“I’ll bet you haven’t heard a single thing I said; it’s only four 
o’clock!” 

“I don’t care!’* sighed Peggy, and put her arms about him. 
“I’m never going to let you go away from me!” 

But finally she did. And tried, unsuccessfully, to make him 
understand what she meant when she begged him just to sit 
there, and say— and do— nothing. She could not very well tell 
him the truth. Then Joe suddenly realized that it was almost a 
quarter to six o’clock! 

She fled. He could hardly keep up with her. She begged him 
to let her go on alone. She said she was scared to death lest some- 
body see them. And Joe demanded why! He was a little bit miffed. 
She stopped abruptly. Abjectly she begged his pardon. She fought 
against foolish tears. 

“Oh, please don’t be angry with me!” she pleaded. 

“Don’t be foolish, darling!” laughed Joe, not knowing quite 
what to say. 

So they rushed on through the woods. And neither of them 
said anything until they were in sight of the entrance. 

“Please don’t come any farther, Joe! Let me go!” 

“But, Peggyl” 

“I’ll see you to-morrow.” 

“How! Where?” 

“I don’t know— Somehow!” 

“But we have to—” 

“Let me go!” 

“But tell me-” 

“Here! I’ll come here— somehow.” 

“When?” 

“I don’t know— Oh, gee, I can’t come— Yes, I will! After 
dinner— somehow!” And threw her arms about him in passionate 
ecstasy. “Oh, Joe, forgive me!” She sobbed. 

“Darling!” 

“Don’t!— I hate myself!” 

And pushed him violently away from her— and was off! And 
Joe stood there, watching her disappear through the gateway, 
and wondering what the hell he could do about it. For a few 
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moments he stood with sunken shoulders. Then suddenly he 
threw them back and drew in a deep breath. 

“By Jesus!” he mumbled out loud. “This means business.” 

He started back toward “Hawk’s Nest.” He had almost reached 
the house, when he stopped abruptly. What was the sense of 
his bothering any one? What did he have to say? He started 
back to Norwold. Inside a month he’d be in the army— on his 
way to France— maybe sooner! He had a hell of a lot to do! 

On Sunday afternoon he walked for two hours and a half, 
back and forth, between the entrance to “Hawk’s Nest” and the 
garden at the end of the woods. Once he went to the pergola 
and sat there for a few minutes and stared at the spot where 
she had sat, and put out his hand and touched it— cold wood. 
Then paced slowly back all the way through the woods to the 
entrance. He was not angry. He knew that she would not come. 
Twenty times he commanded her to come. He tried to visualize 
her. What was she doing? He could only see her as she had been 
yesterday. He clenched his fists. God damn it! Why had he been 
such an idiot? Let them fight their lousy war! He paced back 
and forth, rehearsing what he would tell her. Mike Fischer 
came past him in the Ford truck, on his way out. The truck was 
heaped with blooming plants and ferns from his greenhouse. 
Mike nodded to Joe. Joe made a motion with his arm. Herb 
Corwin, the undertaker, and his son Silas passed Joe in their 
Buick on their way in. Joe made the same motion to them. 
Neither one noticed him. 

Joe knew that she would not come. Maybe it was just as well. 
But he kept on walking back and forth. He had nowhere else 
to go. And his time was short. For the life of him, he could not 
make up his mind whether he was glad or sorry. 

Peggy, all this while, was up in her bedroom with her door 
closed, pretending that she was writing letters. In fact, she had 
started to write letters. There were at least a dozen that should 
be sent immediately. But she had got no farther with the first 
one of them than “Dear Sydney.” 

She tried to visualize him— not Sydney. He was waiting for 
her. How could she let him stand there? She was a coward. She 
was a disgrace! Oh, God, what should she do? H et eyes ached— 
dry, sleepless eyes. Her head ached. Her body ached. It was 
impossible to think any longer. Why didn’t they go— and leave 
her— so that she could scream? She heard them stirring on the 
porch downstairs— the whole family. She heard Gramma Howell’s 
shrill laugh. What should she do? For hours she sat there, or 
lay there, or tiptoed up and down between the bed and the open 
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window, or stood there, staring out through its screen over fat 
potato fields in flower to the shade-trees and gray roofs of “Ivy 
Wall”— obscure and infinitely far away. 

Twice her mother called to her. Twice Peggy called back that 
she would be through in a few minutes. Finally, when the sun 
was already well down in the west, she grabbed her organdie 
wrap from its hook, and her white sailor hat. She must go to 
him! All hell couldn’t stop her! On her way downstairs she 
clamped an iron brake on herself. 

She said that she needed a few minutes’ walk to get rid of the 
headache which all her writing had given her. 

“Well!” said her mother, not knowing what else to say, and 
looked at her anxiously. Without doubt she did look like a 
fright. But she smiled at them all and passed on. Her brother 
Ezra, who had just brought Elsie Davenport in from a ride in 
his new Hupmobile, laughed sarcastically, and winked at his 
fiancee, who cackled. Peggy hated her. She sauntered on down 
the lane toward “Hawk’s Nest.” She walked boldly through its 
entrance. 

Then she ran. And suddenly all her aches left her! Down the 
whole length of the point— to the garden— the pergola! He was 
not there! She could not bear to look at where they had sat— 
or where they had lain. She hurried back. Twice she called, 
but almost inaudibly. Two or three times she thought she heard 
him behind her. He was gone! Her legs trembled. Her blood was 
on fire. He was gone! Slowly, on leaden feet, she walked back 
home. 

That night she tried to bring order into this chaos. She pieced 
together broken bits, remembered from the previous afternoon 
—things he had said. She made up her mind what she would 
do. Lead where it would, there was only one path. In the morn- 
ing she would go to Miss Fischer and ask her to send some one 
for Joe. She’d think up some excuse. Then sleep came. Nor did 
Peggy know anything about her mother standing in her doorway 
with a queer premonition of something evil, hearing her daughter 
tossing restlessly, mumbling meaningless syllables. 

Miss Fischer was not in when Peggy called at “Hawk's Nest” 
the following morning. She had been obliged to go to the village. 
Peggy asked the butler if she might use the telephone. She called 
up McCarthy's garage. She asked Joe’s uncle if he knew where 
Joe could be found. The butler overheard her. 

"Mr. Joseph was here about an hour ago. Miss Howell.” 

“Where?” gasped Peggy. 

“I think he went with Miss Fischer.” 
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“Oh, heavens! Do you know where they are?” 

“Well— not exactly.” 

“Oh, I must find them!” 

“I think, perhaps, if you will wait—” 

“Oh, William, you try! Perhaps you know where they might— 
it’s awfully important! Just say I’m here— or— or I’ll talk with 
Miss Fischer, if you can find her— she’s somewhere!” 

So William tried, and found her at Isaac Conklin’s law-office. 
Peggy tried to make her voice sound cheery. Miss Fischer told 
her to hold the wire. She would send for Joe. He was in the car 
outside. Peggy did not have time to tell her not to bother— just to 
bring him on out. She waited. She heard Joe’s voice. It sounded 
very sober. Her own was choking. Was he coming out? She 
heard him say something to Miss Fischer. She could not hear 
what. Then Joe told her to wait for him there. He had some 
news for her. What news? He’d explain when he saw her. She 
should wait there for him. 

She asked William whether he minded if she waited in Mr. 
Weller’s library, so that she could just look at the books. And 
William said: 

“Why, certainly. Miss Howell!” 

She sat at his desk— the desk of Henry G. Weller! She looked 
around this great room, this unbelievable roomful of books— 
and another one on top of it just as big— and maybe another! 
A railed-in circular stairway wound up around a great iron pillar 
—like the stairway in the lighthouse on Bennett’s Point. What 
would be at the end of that stairway— in the top of the tower? 
What was it like? Miss Fischer said that he slept up there— alone 
in his tower! 

She wondered whether he was always alone up there. She 
wondered about Miss Fischer. Had those two ever been in love? 
It was difficult to imagine. The thought was unpleasant. No one 
had ever been in love, as she— and Joe. Oh, God, she loved him! 
She had that queer, empty feeling, as if things were fluttering 
inside her. Where would they two go? 

What news did he have? What difference? She could see the 
tall grandfather clock in the distance. She could not see its hands. 
She tried not to think of time— just to sit, to think of him on his 
way to her. Suddenly she remembered that old Pete Fischer had 
died. Good Lord! Maybe they were going to a funeral! She 
had not said a word to Miss Fischer about it— it was her brother. 
She must remember to say something— what? Who cared? Old 
men must die. 

She had just begun to live! If they two could only go off some- 
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where. She remembered something Mary Cracowski once said 
about the “feel of a man.” She had never forgotten the words. 
Now she knew what they meant. She could tell Mary-little 
beast— Mary was married! She had not seen Mary since her mar- 
riage. Mrs. Kanakas. Peggy felt a sudden longing to see Mary— 
to hear her ringing laugh. She would tell Mary— everything. 
Gramma Beebe— oh, my God— if Gramma Beebe knew! 

So she waited in Henry Weller's library. And eventually she 
heard them arrive. She hurried out to the porch to meet them. 
Miss Fischer looked very lovely in her black dress. 

“I’ll leave you two children— if you’ll excuse me,” said Miss 
Fischer. “You may talk here to your heart’s content.” And left 
them. Again Peggy had forgotten to speak about Mr. Fischer. 

“Did you tell her?” 

“Tell her what?” Joe seemed nervous. 

“About us?” breathed Peggy, her face as red as red. 

“No. I think it’s better to wait till afterwards.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Peggy, thinking; after what? 

“She might try to— We’ve got to act fast. Let’s go out to the 
summer-house. We can talk better.” 

His voice was cold. He was worried about something. She 
looked at him, frightened. 

“Has something happened?” 

“Not exactly. Come on. I’ll explain.” 

She followed him. “Tell me what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing we didn’t know about. I found this in my box this 
morning. I should have had it yesterday, but I didn’t look for 
it.” He pulled from his inside pocket a long, official-looking 
envelope. 

“What is it?” 

“Read it.” 

The corner of the envelope already told her. “Royal Flying 
Force of Canada.” 

The letter inside contained a single paragraph. It ordered 
private Joseph McCarthy to report for duty at the Aviation Base 
in Ottawa before twelve o’clock, noon, on Saturday, July fifth: 
Doggedly she computed time. “That— that’s next— Saturday 1” 

“Yeah,” said Joe. 

“Oh-God!” 

“Come on! We’ve got to make plans.” 

But they were all made. Now and then she came out of her 
trance long enough to say something. He kept urging her to use 
her own judgment, not to do this just because he wanted her to. 
He had thought about it all day yesterday— before ever he got 
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this goddam letter. He thought it was the best thing for them 
to do. He’d be gone— a long time, maybe. It would be a hell of a 
comfort to him— but he didn’t want to influence her against 
her own good judgment. If she agreed with him, he’d take her 
to the priest in Riverhead. Miss Fischer would lend them an 
automobile. If they went to the priest in Norwold somebody 
would see them, and everybody in town would hear of it in 
twenty-four hours. This way nobody would be any the wiser— 
unless Peg wanted them to be. As far as he was concerned, he 
didn’t give a damn who knew it. But he wanted to make it easier 
for her while he was gone. When he came back, he’d come and 
get her— and tell the world to go to hell. He’d take care of her! 
She needn’t worry. And all she said was: 

“Let’s go.” 

And he said: 

“Now?” And she only nodded. “Don’t you want to— I think 
maybe you ought to think this over, Peg, over night, and—” 

“No!” 

“Oh, Jesus, Peg! Do you mean it?” 

“Yesl” 

For a moment he, too, sat there as if dazed. Then he said: 

“Wait herel” 

“Don’t go!” 

“Listen, darling, I have to ask Miss Fischer—” 

“Take me with you!” 

In silence they hurried back to the porch. He was thinking 
hard. She was not thinking. She did not want to think. She only 
wanted him to hurry. He asked her please to wait for him on the 
porch. He went inside. He was gone for what seemed hours. 
When he came back he was grinning. 

“We can have a car. It's all set.” 

“Did you tell her?” 

“No. I didn’t see her. She's upstairs getting ready for the 
funeral.” 

“Funeral!” gasped Peggy. 

“Yeah. Come on!” All his worry seemed to have left him. 

She followed him out to the garage, and waited for him to 
back out a car. Miss Fischer's chauffeur was brushing the cushions 
of her Renault. He smiled and nodded at Peggy as she climbed 
in beside Joe. Joe waved to him merrily. They were off! But no 
sooner were they in the woods than he stopped the car abruptly. 
“My darling!” he shouted, so that all South Downs could hear 
him. “Kiss me!— For God’s sake!” 

They took the back road to avoid passing her house. They 
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flew along the highway to Riverhead. Peggy stared straight ahead. 
Joe’s tongue was going faster than their motor— and with about 
the same effect on Peggy. 

“Can we do it this way?” she mumbled. 

“Do it! You watch us! I know the priest. He’s a regular guy. 
He’ll tell us what to do. It’s all right. Don’t worry. Hell, half 
the people nowadays do it this way. Jesus, when you said: ‘Let’s 
go!’ I damn near dropped dead! You’re the world’s wonder. 
Peg! I don’t know how a girl like you ever happened here in 
Norwold!” His tongue never stopped. But she was too excited 
to listen, or to think of anything sensible. She had on a calico 
dress!— and no hat! And that morning she had been so tempted 
to put on her new pink Teddy, and hadn’t because her con- 
science warned her— and now— 

“What are we going to do— afterwards!” 

“You beautiful darling!” roared Joe. “By God, we’ll find 
somewhere to go! I’ve got money in my jeans!— Thanks to Wil- 
liam! That’s what had my goat! I didn’t have a soo markee! You 
know it takes money to get married!” He roared with laughter. 
“You didn’t think about that, did you? It takes— a lot o’ things!” 
He chuckled. “But where there’s a will, there’s a way!” 

They swept into the county-seat. Joe turned a corner, stopped 
the car, and jumped out. 

“Wait here!” 

“Is this it?” 

“Almost!” he laughed, and slammed shut the door. She looked 
out. They were in front of a jewelry store! She had not thought 
of that, either! When he came out he was grinning from ear to 
ear. He looked so glorious! She knew why he was smiling. But 
she didn't ask to see it. And he said nothing except: 

“Now!” 

It took an endless time. She had to wait for an eternity in that 
bare little room in the rectory. But the priest fixed everything 
for them. Then she and Joe had to go over to the court-house 
and sign their names. They handed Joe a paper. All the clerks on 
their way in from lunch stared at them and grinned. They hurried 
back to the rectory. In about ten minutes it was over. And she 
had on her finger the gold ring he had bought! Secretly she 
kept feeling of it, and turning it around on her finger. It was 
much too big for her. If it hadn’t been for it— the paper Joe had 
meant nothing to her— she could never have realized that she was 
married, that she was the wife of Joseph McCarthy— war or no 
war! 

In another half hour they were back at “Hawk’s Nest,” for both 
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had agreed that they would tell Miss Fischer, and after that 
decide what to do. Suddenly Joe remembered that neither one of 
them had had anything to eat. 

“Holy smokes, Peggy. I never thought of it! We should have 
stopped somewhere 1” 

“Oh, no! I couldn't eat! What time is it?" 

They were sitting in the automobile in front of the empty 
garage. Joe looked at his wrist-watch. 

“It's a quarter of two. Oh, Jesus! They’re all at the funeral!” 

“Oh, dear, what’ll I eyer tell my mother—” 

“Don’t worry! I’ll fix up a story. Come on! I’ve got an idea!” 

It worked out incredibly. The Japanese cook of the Sea Gull 
was not at the funeral. They found him reading a book on the 
afterdeck. Joe told him the facts. The result was that they two 
had their wedding-breakfast, side by side, at a little table under 
the awning on the afterdeck of the Sea Gull. 

And what a meal— in less than no time— plus a bottle of spark- 
ling burgundy! Kato, who never stopped chuckling, had even 
a bowlful of roses on the table. And not a soul came to interrupt 
them. When Peggy spoke of this, Joe, who had drunk most of 
the bottle, roared, because Kato had already told her that the 
whole crew had been given the afternoon off on account of the 
funeral. Joe said it was a hell of an ill wind that blew nobody 
good! And Peggy, who had only drunk one or maybe two glasses 
of this amazing wine, put her hand over his mouth, and begged 
him please not to holler so loud! But Joe, seeing the direction of 
her glance, unbuckled the watch from his wrist and stuck it into 
his pocket, and shouted merrily: 

“Stop worrit’in, my darlin’! We’ll find a way!” 

Peggy stared out over the sparkling bay and wished that she 
could order the old sun to stay right where he was, forever. 

At length, of course, they had to be sensible, and try to decide 
what to do. But Joe waved his arms as if it were quite the 
simplest thing in the world. He insisted that Peggy sit right 
where she was and let him go alone to talk to Miss Fischer. 
Peggy would only cramp his style. 

“Let me manage it, my honey-bunchi” 

While he was gone, Kato talked to Peggy, explaining to her 
the injustice in his country of the father of the family toward 
the daughter of the family, and of the great sorrow that resulted. 
America, said Kato, was the land of happiness! But Peggy was 
not listening. When she heard Joe’s voice, and saw Miss Fischer 
herself coming with him down the steps of the wharf, she felt 
suddenly terror-stricken. Kato disappeared down the companion- 
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way. Miss Fischer was a little ahead of Joe, who was doing all 
the tal king . She was still in her black dress. On her white face was 
a peculiar expression. Peggy tried to see in it some trace of a 
smile. 

But when Miss Fischer came to where Peggy stood waiting, 
half in dread and half in eagerness, and put out both her hands 
without saying one word, Peggy threw her arms about Miss 
Fischer, and likewise said nothing whatever. And Joe just stood 
there looking foolish. For a minute or two, Mamie stroked that 
blond head of hair as if it were a kitten. Then she said very 
gently, but also very soberly: 

“Come, Peggy. Sit down. I want to talk to you two young 
rattle-heads.” 

At the end of that talk it seemed to Peggy that she had lived 
through years, not minutes. But of one thing she seemed to 
have convinced Miss Fischer, which was that it was not neces- 
sary, as Miss Fischer had at first insisted, for them both to go 
straight to Peggy’s parents and tell them exactly what had hap- 
pened. This she had stubbornly refused to do. She was able to 
describe in detail the kind of earthquake that such an announce- 
ment would precipitate. And they had only four days! In four 
short days Joe must leave her! Would Miss Fischer please keep 
that always in mind? Four days! They would forbid her to see 
Joe and she would refuse to obey them. And there would be 
the devil itself to pay! Why should Miss Fischer insist that they 
spend these four days wrangling over something that was already 
done? Why shouldn’t she let them have just these four days 
together— in peace? 

All this while Joe sat there and listened. Several times he tried 
to say something, but Miss Fischer only glared at him and went 
on talk in g to Peggy. She was plainly angry at Joe. Poor Joe 
kept saying: 

“Have a heart. Miss Fischer! We love each other!” 

She never answered him. Every once in a while she would sit 
up, or stand up and snort: 

“You two idiots! Why did you do this without talking to me 
first? You didn’t have to get married!” 

"Yes, we did!” insisted Peggy, and tried to explain a few of the 
thousand reasons why. And Miss Fischer would say: 

“Never mind, darling. Let’s face the facts.” 

And Peggy kept saying: 

"That’s what I’m trying to do!” 

Only once did Miss Fischer lose patience and exclaim: 

“And what will you do, you little simpleton, if you—” and 
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stopped. And Peggy’s face flushed. She knew perfectly well what 
Miss Fischer had in mind. She too had had it there most of the 
time during the last forty-eight hours. She looked straight into 
Miss Fischer’s solemn black eyes. 

“I'm not afraid. I’m not afraid to tell anybody. There’s plenty 
of time after Joe goes. I’m not as dumb as you think I am.” 
And for the first time Miss Fischer really smiled. In fact she 
laughed out loud. 

“You win!” she cried. “I have nothing further to say.” 

But she did. She had a great deal to say. Before she had 
finished, Peggy knew that she had in Miss Fischer an ally to 
whom she could always turn, a friend on whom she could always 
rely. Then Miss Fischer turned to Joe. Very briefly she told him 
to make good. Had he asked her advice, and followed it, he 
would have done none of the crazy things he had recently done. 
But since the world in general had gone mad, she could hardly 
blame him for following suit. She wanted him to realize that 
Peggy was the one who would have to pay for his hastiness. But 
she knew he wouldn’t. Men never did. And she was through with 
preaching. She wanted Joe to go with her to the house. She 
wanted to go over a few things with him alone. Then she turned 
again to Peggy. 

“What are you supposed to be doing to-day?” 

“I don’t know!” breathed Peggy. “I’ve got to think up some- 
thing.” 

“Kato!” called Miss Fischer. And when he appeared: “Bring 
me paper and ink.” 

For several minutes, after Kato had done so, Mamie sat star- 
ing out over the bay. Then she wrote rapidly. She handed the 
note to Peggy. It was on the pale blue stationery of the Sea Gull . 

“Dear Mrs. Howell,” it said. “Your daughter has been a god- 
send to me to-day. I have asked her to be with me again at two 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon. You will be doing me, and I hope 
her, a genuine kindness to make this possible.” 

Peggy stared at Miss Fischer. 

“Do what you like with it,” smiled Mamie. “Perhaps you’ll 
be able to use it. Somebody must be the goat.” 

“You darling!” gasped Peggy, seeing, but by no means realiz- 
ing what Mamie was doing for her. 

“Now run along home— and be back here to-morrow.” 

Was it any wonder that Peggy— that is, Mrs. McCarthy— had 
felt as old as old when she had opened the Howell front gate 
at a little after four o’clock on that Monday afternoon, and 
slipped off her wedding-ring and wrapped it in her handkerchief? 
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Or, for that matter, that on Tuesday at two o’clock she felt as 
young as young when she slipped it back on her finger? 

For it had worked— unbelievably! She was convinced that God 
Himself was on her side. Her mother had asked a few questions. 
The funeral had covered everything. Just because it was Miss 
Fischer, Mrs. Howell made almost no comment. Peggy’s father, 
of course, knew nothing of what had happened. He and Ezra 
had been paris-greening potatoes the whole day long. 

Peggy did not stop at the house. She made straight for the 
Sea Gu ZZ— according to directions. And there, of course, stood 
Joe, in the pergola at the head of the stairway to the wharf. 

“Come on!” cried Joe, and started east on the path along the 
edge of the low sand-cliff. 

“Where is Miss Fischer?” 

“She doesn't want to see you,” chuckled Joe. “She doesn't 
want to know you’re here. She doesn’t want anybody to know it. 
How long can you stay?” 

“Oh, gee, I can stay for hours! Where are we going?” 

“Can't you guess?” asked her husband. “Look!” He took from 
his coat-pocket a fat, brass key. Peggy stared at it. “This is the 
key— to Paradise.” 

“The house?” Joe nodded. “Did Miss Fischer—” 

“Don’t ever breathe it! It’s ours for four days, darling!” And 
added: “But we’ve got to use caution!” 

Peggy never did know the arrangements of that little cottage 
in Paradise. While they were in it the curtains were drawn, be- 
cause in spite of Miss Fischer's precautions to have her nephew, 
Mike, at work elsewhere, some chance might bring him, or some 
one else, to the garden. But two of its rooms were indelibly etched 
in Peggy’s memory: a tiny, low-ceilinged living-room with a 
couch and a huge old leather chair before a fireplace. In this 
fireplace stood two beautifully wrought andirons which, accord- 
ing to Miss Fischer, Joe’s great-grandfather had once made as a 
gift to Peggy’s great-grandfather, Gottlob Weller. As Peggy sat 
curled in Joe’s arms in that great leather chair, and stared at the 
twisted spirals of those ancient andirons, they seemed to her not 
of welded iron, but a spiritual intertwining of themselves with 
the past and with all those who had prepared them for this and 
this for them. She was a part of these others, and in her was the 
winding, endless river of life. 

In another, still tinier room stood an old-fashioned, four- 
poster bed with a lace cover on it as beautiful as any that Anna 
Weller had ever crocheted. Between two curtained windows stood 
a bureau of which the two end-sections were higher than the 
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center. In this center, before a high mirror, stood a vase full of 
old-fashioned flowers. When Peggy had first looked at the bed she 
had seen that the lace cover and sheet had been turned back 
from one pillow. On this pillow had lain an unsigned note; 

'‘You are welcome, dear child. Be happy. You will* find every- 
thing you need in the room adjoining.” 

3 

And all this while, three thousand miles away, raged the 
titanic battle of the Somme. All this while, two thousand miles 
away, the National Guard of the United States were sluggishly 
mobilizing on the Rio Grande. All this while Republican Ele- 
phant and Democratic Mule were at it hammer and tongs in the 
most furious fight in the memory of American voters, and the 
ears of confused millions were ringing with the battle-cry: “He 
kept us out of War!” 

Below that ringing boomed the dull reverberation of a cease- 
less thunder. Four hundred thousand French corpses lay rotting 
on the shattered slopes of Verdun. Mangled bits of five hundred 
thousand British were being spewed out over the mutilated 
valley of the Somme. Italians, Serbs, Canadians, Russians, Greeks, 
Turks and Arabs! Cannon-fodder. Nobody knew how many 
Huns. Like the heads of Hydra, seven sprang where one had 
fallen. A dent here, a bulge there in No Man's Land. People 
were sick of looking at war-maps. They all looked alike. There 
was no end. 

Who could think clearly in the midst of universal confusion? 

With men like Senator Sydney A. Warren bellowing in right- 
eous wrath at cowards in high places, now wallowing in the mud 
of a fool's paradise, who would eat the bitter bread of shame— 
and bellowing in vain; with men like Dr. George H. Weller 
drearily reasoning with hyphenate Americans to cast their lot 
with Mr. Wilson as the lesser choice of two manifest evils— and 
also in vain; with the red glare of a Black Tom explosion lighting 
up the shattered windows of lower Manhattan's great banking- 
houses, while only a sickly ignis fatuus could be seen dancing in 
the near-by shadows of “Shadow Lawn”; with men like Bradford 
Wellington good-naturedly explaining to a muddle-headed State 
Department why a billion-dollar loan to the Allies was not a 
banker’s plot but a disagreeable necessity, and men like Henry 
G. Weller, at long length grimly convinced that America must 
strike and strike quickly, or else be buried beneath the smoking 
ruins of world capitalism— who, at such a time, could pursue a 
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set path when each saw his fellows whirling helplessly in the same 
vortex with himself? 

While over America rolled that golden tide. And out from 
America steamed her thousand ships loaded, decks awash, with 
the products of frantically whirling mills, to disappear like oil 
in flames that leaped higher, ever higher. And above the roar of 
those flames shrilled the frenzied cries of a civilization dying in 
agony. 

People talked of Armageddon. People talked of the end of 
the world. 

Into rock-ribbed Republican Norwold had come the grim and 
growing conviction that this war was their war. But only young- 
sters and men without substance admitted it, even now, out loud. 
This conviction showed itself indirectly. There were next to no 
village get-togethers. In contrast to the previous summer, folks 
stayed at home— and worked, and read war news, and campaign 
speeches, and cynically decided that it was all the bunk. What 
could you believe? In whom could you put trust? Why in the 
name of common sense couldn’t people get together and stop 
this thing? There was little talk, now, of German atrocities. It 
was no longer necessary for any one to whip up emotion by such 
maneuvers. At the base of all their increasing irritation lay slowly 
congealing hate. 

Not only in Norwold. When Henry Weller landed in New 
York the latter part of August, he thought, already when his ship 
was steaming slowly up bay, that he could almost physically feel 
an inflowing of a grim determination which was the collective 
will of America. He had repulsed a mass attack of reporters. 
He was known to a few of them as Wall Street’s worst walnut. 
As they glided upstream past a steady procession of grotesquely 
camouflaged vessels slipping silently, one by one, out of that 
crowded harbor, he was aware of its silence. He had always 
associated the port of New York with cacophonous din and con- 
fusion. He spoke of this to his companions. They themselves 
talked quietly. There was no merriment aboard this empty ship 
home-coming, no laughter; at best, only a sense of relief. In back 
of all their minds was the horror that lay now far behind them— 
far, and yet so near, so unescapable! 

On the pier was a waving of handkerchiefs, the gay color of 
women’s summer dresses, but no gayety. Mamie and David Well- 
ington were there to meet Henry. Mamie clasped his hand, and 
in her eyes, still young, still beautiful, was welcome, was happi- 
ness— but no merriment. It was a sober time. Every one who met 
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this little group of homecomers asked the same eager question 
while still they were clasping hands. 

“Did you see any submarines?” 

Reporters crowded around them. Dave, at length, got rid of 
them by promising a statement at his office. Dave explained to 
Henry why his father had been unable to get down to the pier 
to welcome Henry. He would meet Henry at lunch. They four 
would lunch together at the house. The rest of the family were 
in Newport. 

Quite simply, dispassionately, Henry Weller and his lifelong 
friend. Bud Wellington, discussed, at lunch, what seemed to them 
the practical necessities of the situation. Mr. Wellington in- 
formed Henry of the hopelessly muddled mentality and lack of 
coordination in Washington. Briefly Henry Weller summed 
up the gist of the conversations in London and Paris which had 
at last immutably set his will to put American armies into 
France— a minimum of two million men. For Henry there was 
no longer a question of who was right and who was wrong. 
Concede that they were all equally at fault— and forget it. This 
war must be ended before the whole structure of civilization 
collapsed. Two million trained American troops in France, fight- 
ing on the side of the Allies, could end this war in six months, 
and put America in position to determine the nature and pretty 
largely the terms of a permanent peace. 

“Thank Godl” sighed David, seeing Henry at last where he 
should be. 

“For what!” growled Henry. “There’s nothing to thank God 
for in this sickening mess. We can all thank our own abysmal 
stupidity.” 

But Mamie remained immune to all this cold-blooded reason- 
ing. She demanded by what right did they sit there and condemn 
God only knew how many thousands of American youths to 
certain death— for what? And Bud snorted impatiently, con- 
vinced once more that all women were more or less nuisances 
except at certain times and places, and that Henry, having started 
wrong, would have to pay for it to the end of his days. Henry 
suggested that they postpone the argument till they were alone 
at “Hawk’s Nest.” And Mamie said smilingly: 

“Willingly. But please remember, old dear, that I'm not the 
only one in America who disagrees with you.” 

Bud abruptly switched the conversation to politics. In David’s 
opinion the Republicans would sweep the country. His father 
disagreed with him. At a meeting that morning in his office the 
consensus of opinion was that it was a neck-and-neck race, with 
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the determining factor, ironically enough, the German-Amer- 
ican vote. 

“Luckily,” said he, “they are still ninety per cent for Hughes.” 

“Well, here are two of them who are!” laughed unregenerate 
Mamie, “unless, Henry, you have also changed your mind about 
Mr. Wilson.” 

But Henry only scowled. 

“Yes,” said David dryly, “Mr. Weller will cast one vote for 
Hughes. His brother will throw a hundred thousand votes to 
Wilson— yes, maybe half a million.” 

And Henry's scowl deepened. 

David explained. The defection of George Weller from the 
ranks of Republicans had become one of the highlights of the 
confused situation. He had come out with a series of slashing 
attacks on the presumed purposes of the big-business group be- 
hind Justice Hughes. Senator Warren had stupidly challenged 
George to argument. Dr. Weller had made a monkey of him. 
Sydney, of course, was no match for George Weller. 

“And what about it?” growled Henry. 

There was a good deal about it, according to David. George 
wielded tremendous influence with intellectuals the country 
over, and in particular with the German-American block of two 
or three million voters. 

Mr. Wellington said that he had it on good authority that 
George's latest speech had created a row in Washington. Wilson 
had practically ordered him to soft-pedal. Hearst had come out 
with a vicious attack on George as a radical which would take 
a lot of wind out of his sails. 

“I heard that speech last week in Carnegie Hall,” said David. 
“He's a powerful debater. At the end of an hour he had me half 
convinced that everything I stand for should be thrown on the 
rubbish heap. It's only when you analyze his argument that 
you see the fallacy beneath it, the impossibility from a practical 
standpoint—” 

“He’s no builder!” growled Henry. “He’s a destroyer!” 

“His mind is like a rapier,” said David. “Believe me, when it 
strikes, it cuts deep. He's a dangerous antagonist.” 

“In my poor opinion,” said Henry, “he is one of the most 
dangerous men in this country— more so than a hundred thousand 
I.W.W.’s.” 

“I know several who agree with you,” said Mr. Wellington. 
“George has managed to set his whole board of trustees against 
him. He’s a brilliant fellow. He’s a great educator and an able 
executive. I’ve had a lot of faith in George. But I’m afraid he’s 
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starting up a blind alley. I told him so after our last board- 
meeting. Unless he changes his tactics, there’ll be more than just 
fireworks at our meeting in September. He has me thoroughly 
worried.” 

“If you’re going to— regretfully— fire him,” smiled irrepressible 
Mamie, “you’d better wait until after election.” 

Henry’s scowl spread over three faces, and Mamie laughed 
out loud. 

Damn her! thought Mr. Wellington. 

The whole Howell family saw Henry Weller’s return to Nor- 
wold. Gramma Howell did not literally see Mamie Fischer 
sitting with Henry on the rear seat of his automobile, but she 
was morally certain that Mamie was there. Countless times in 
the past quarter of a century she had seen these two pass by 
together, and never once but with a stirring of indignant protest 
that such things should be allowed to go on— right under people’s 
noses. Supervisor Howell, resting from the heat and hurry of the 
hottest campaign in the history of Norwold politics, saw Henry’s 
car roll past and wondered if Henry would vote that fall in 
Norwold. If so, there would be one straight Republican ballot 
on which they could count. Farmer Bert stared at that car and 
wondered how much it had cost Henry Weller. Solid-looking. 
An English car, according to Ezra. Anything English was bound 
to be good. But Bert had his mind set on a Studebaker. Another 
spring— too late to start this year. Studebaker. He liked the sound 
of it. American. It had been a familiar one for forty years. 

Bert’s wife, Helen, saw her uncle’s Rolls-Royce rolling past 
and, as always, she wished that things were different— lots of 
things. She glanced at her daughter lying in the porch-hammock 
apparently buried in a book and unaware of what and who was 
passing by. Her daughter had never given a satisfactory explana- 
tion of her sudden and equally brief period of intimacy with 
Henry Weller’s housekeeper, following the death of old Pete 
Fischer. Like all of Peggy’s sudden whims it had ended as sud- 
denly as it had flared. It had been necessary for her mother to take 
Peggy roundly to task for running off every day to spend hours 
with this woman whom everybody in Norwold knew to be— what 
she was, one to whom her father would certainly object as a friend 
for a young girl— and Peggy had stormily contradicted her, and 
wept a few tears— and then, very sensibly, had dropped the whole 
business. At heart, Peggy was all right. But she was difficult-and 
getting more and more so. It was the times, the whole world 
topsy-turvy. Nothing but argument— as witness the one then 
going on between her two boys. 
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For Ezra and Bert were sitting on the top porch-step as Henry 
Weller's Rolls rolled past, hotly arguing the right of a German 
submarine to enter an American harbor. As always, Bert junior 
was angrily shouting his opinions. Bert junior was earning 
twelve to sixteen dollars a day, now, six days a week, working 
overtime in the Eastport shipyard. He had a right to shout. He 
was helping to win this war. The passing car ended the sub- 
marine argument and started another. 

“There goes one of the worst war-profiteers. Tight now, in the 
whole darn country!” sneered Albert. 

Mamie Fischer saw the Howell family on their front porch as 
she passed by. It brought again to mind the question she had 
debated with herself several times during the past weeks. And 
again she postponed a decision. She had told Henry of Joe's 
joining up with the Canadian Air Force. When Henry had de- 
manded the reason for such an idiotic step, Mamie had demanded 
what difference would it make on which front he was killed. She 
said she had no idea why Joe had done this— which was true. 
But it had precluded her telling Henry in that connection of 
Joe McCarthy’s subsequent secret marriage with Henry’s own 
great-niece. Kannonenf utter! Deep within Mamie was a stubborn 
refusal to admit the inexorable logic of Henry’s purpose. For 
Mamie, that purpose was already carried out. It had always been 
so. It would be so again. For Mamie, the country was already at 
war. Quite literally, she saw Henry sending these young fellows 
to be torn to bits or maimed for life on French battle-fields. 
For what? Deep within her she hated the iron core of this man 
she loved. 

Peggy, too, saw Mr. Weller’s car pass by. She pretended that 
she was reading. She pretended not to hear her brother Bert’s 
sneering remark about Henry Weller. Pretending had become 
Peggy’s one fixed rule of behavior. 

Like a citadel under siege her gates were locked. No one in the 
outer world could know what went on within those gates. She 
herself only knew in part. She had become half a stranger to 
herself. What she was, in her waking moments, centered around 
the four afternoons of that flaming week which seemed already 
less like reality than a broken dream. In her dreams she relived 
that week endlessly in fantastic episodes sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes appalling, and always sensual. She took long walks 
alone, idling along aimlessly. She would lie for an hour at a 
time in the porch-hammock without moving a single muscle. 

She avoided her old chums. To Peggy, Cousin Edith Corwin 
and Lizzie Beebe and Mabel Case, that whole high school crowd. 
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seemed inexpressibly childish and tiresome. But she also avoided 
“Ivy Wall” and Mrs. Warren, once her paragon of living women, 
and all the other summer residents of South Downs to whose 
annual coming she had been wont to look forward so eagerly. 
The roof of South Downs clubhouse was plainly visible from 
their front porch. Not one of the whole Howell family, including 
Peggy, had set foot in the place for close to a year. Peggy had 
apparently forgotten that such a thing as South Downs Club and 
its fortnightly Saturday dance existed. 

But with all her pretending, Peggy by no means succeeded in 
concealing the puzzling change that had come over her. Her 
mother could not help but notice it. It worried Helen. She talked 
with Peggy, attempting to find out what underlay this sudden 
indifference. But Peggy smilingly insisted that she was enjoying 
herself. She enjoyed just being there. Soon now she would have 
to return to her work and the hectic life at college. Mrs. Howell 
spoke of how she herself missed Sydney Warren. It seemed 
strange not to have him running in as he had always done in the 
past. And Peggy shrugged her shoulders and said that times had 
changed. 

Peggy had let her mother read Sydney's one letter to her from 
Brownsville on the Rio Grande. They seemed to be having a 
great lark down there. In this letter Sydney had asked Peggy 
what the devil had become of Joe McCarthy. Sydney had heard 
not a word from Joe since away back in the winter. Mrs. Howell 
had scolded Peggy for having neglected to tell Sydney that the 
McCarthy boy had joined the Canadian Air Force. Those two 
had always been such cronies. Sydney would certainly want to 
hear that news. And Peggy had again shrugged her shoulders. 

Mrs. Howell, too, would be happy when Peggy was once more 
settled at work, and when she herself could put her own mind 
on Ezra's marriage in November. Peggy was out-and-out disagree- 
able about Ezra's marriage. There was no sense in her attitude. 
Gramma Howell had asked Peggy point-blank what the dimon 
had got into her. 

Every now and then, in her walks, Peggy had felt an impulse 
to talk with Miss Fischer. About a week after Joe had gone, Peggy 
had written Miss Fischer a letter, blotted with tears, in which she 
had promised to come and thank Miss Fischer in person for her 
unforgettable kindness. But something had prevented Peggy 
from keeping her promise. Something prevented her from doing 
anything definite. She must first make up her mind as to what was 
the sensible thing to do. And that was difficult. 

Twice Gramma Beebe had asked Peggy, when they met in 
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church on Sunday, to come and see her. And twice Peggy had 
promised to come and spend the night with her. Gramma Beebe 
had not invited her a third time. Mary Cracowski— or Kanakas, 
as her name now was— still worked for Gramma Beebe. But she 
would soon have to quit. Mrs. Howell told Peggy that Mary 
would have a baby in November— just about the time Ezra would 
be getting married! Mary and her husband now lived in a little 
house on Bowery Lane. It was only a short walk from the How- 
ells —not half as far as Gramma Beebes. But Peggy had never 
gone to see her new home. 

A baby! Mary with a baby! Peggy had no desire to talk to 
Mary. For almost a whole month after Joe had left she had lived 
in nameless dread. Then things had happened, and her terror 
had left her. But not completely. She longed for September to 
come, to be away from them all, free. She could not quiet an 
inner voice which kept warning her to tell her mother what had 
happened and get it over with. Often, at night, when she had 
locked her door, she took out her wedding-ring from its hiding- 
place and slipped it on her finger. She hated this constant pre- 
tense. A hundred times she was on the verge of telling her 
mother that a Catholic priest in Riverhead had married her to 
Joe McCarthy. She had not yet mustered the courage to go 
through with it. She kept saying to herself: Before I leave for 
college. Before I leave. The day before. Or should I put it all in 
a letter? 

She had asked Joe’s advice while he had still been in training 
at the Toronto flying-field— a period, for him, of furious effort, 
day and night, with scarcely a breathing-spell from Sunday to 
Saturday. He had managed to write two long letters at several 
sittings for each one. He had told her to use her own judgment 
about telling of their marriage. He had thought that it might 
be just as well to say nothing at present, as long as she didn’t have 
to. After all, it was nobody’s business but their own. And there 
was a good chance of his getting down there for a day before they 
left for France. In that case they’d face the music together. In his 
letter, Joe had said that it looked like September first for the 
break-away. 

Five days later had come his hurried note from Montreal, the 
night before Joe’s embarkation. They were gone. Gone! 

She, Peggy Howell, was a war-widow. 

Pete Fischer had brought her this letter on a Wednesday 
morning. This was by arrangement between her and Joe. Joe 
sealed his letters to Peggy in envelopes enclosed in ones addressed 
to Pete Fischer. It was the only way they had been able to think 
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of to insure secrecy. Peggy could trust Pete, Joe insisted, with 
anything, anywhere. He was close-mouthed. And Peggy had hated 
the very thought of it— and still did. But she had suddenly 
developed a love of clams. Whenever Pete received a letter for 
her he came around with a tub of hard clams in his father’s old 
Ford, and slipped Peggy the letter somewhere during the course 
of the discussion, delivery, payment and description of half a 
peck. She never knew how much Pete knew. She tried not to think 
of that. She saw the leer on his ugly face. Apparently her mother 
never noticed it. Pete never mentioned Joe’s name on these occa- 
sions. He always smelled like creek mud. The first thing Peggy 
did when she had opened one of Joe’s letters was to destroy its 
envelope. 

When she had read Joe’s note in her room on that Wednesday 
morning, a few silent tears had come. She had taken out his ring 
—her ring— and kissed it, and put it away again. But she had 
steeled herself against this shock. She had known it would come. 
When she had kissed Joe good-bye on that last afternoon, in the 
garden, by the little pool, after the flame of her passion had 
quieted into the glow of a love inexpressible, she had known it 
was for good, that he would not come back, as he hoped and 
assured her he would, before he left for France. Something had 
told her that it was final— finished. 

Until after the war! Would that time ever come? At times she 
was coldly certain that she would never see Joe again in this 
life. An aviator— on the Belgian front! Sometimes she was equally 
positive that he would come back to her— her hero! She had never 
a doubt but that he would do glorious deeds. A war Ace! The 
thought of him, in the air, at the controls,, thrilled her with a 
breathless pride— a breathless pride which ended often enough in 
a shudder. A killer! She refused to think of that part of it. 

No one spoke to Peggy of Joe McCarthy. Now and then she 
herself boldly steered conversation to aviation and his name. It 
both angered and amazed her that people could be so indifferent 
to what Joe had done. The reason, she decided, was that they 
were ashamed of their own cowardice. Her lover had shown them 
all up for what they were— these smug Norwolders! 

Whatever the reason, Norwolders did not, in fact, discuss Joe 
McCarthy. A couple of lines in the brevity column of the Nor- 
wold Watchman informed people that Joseph McCarthy had 
joined the Royal Canadian Air Force. Nothing else appeared, and 
people soon forgot about it. 

Except in Baldwin’s saloon. There they talked a good deal 
about Mike’s son, Joe. Never a night passed but that Mike 
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brought up the subject. The one letter Joe had written home 
from his training-camp, Mike had carried around with him until, 
what with liquor splotches and the natural condition of people’s 
hands, it had become an illegible mass of grimy pulp. Nightly 
Mike foregathered with the rest of the customers before Bald- 
win’s bar and fought out the war. Mike was perilously close to 
becoming a Republican because of this lousy Wilson shilly- 
shallyin’. 

Charlie Baldwin had long ago taken down his printed warning 
against arguing politics, foreign and domestic. It was more than 
useless to try to stop it. In fact, the thought of his saloon as 
an open forum supplied Charlie still with a little shred of pride 
and pleasure. By ten o’clock, a^ a rule, he was too muzzy to have 
either one, too raddled to care what they said, or what they drank, 
or what they paid for it. Luckily for him, most of his customers 
were conscientious. Sometimes Mike, sometimes Pete, took it on 
himself to see that the Polacks did not make hogs of themselves 
when they poured out their drinks, and also that they put the 
price of them on the bar, and that Charlie scraped it together 
when it had accumulated and dumped it into the till. Sometimes 
one or the other helped out behind the bar when Charlie became 
too completely befuddled. Through Charlie’s open forum ran an 
odd mixture of friendship and of hate. 

The upshot, of course, could only be unfortunate. Charlie was 
doing a good gross business, but all his profits were running 
through an open bunghole. Everybody, even his best friends, 
knew that he could not last much longer. His place was mort- 
gaged. His kidneys were shot. His friends all knew, too, how they 
would miss him. There’d never be another saloon like this one. 
A sentimental gloom settled over them at closing-time. They 
voted Charlie Baldwin his own only enemy-plus, maybe, one or 
two of these cock-eyed prohibitionists. And none of them could 
ever figure out why Charlie stayed a Republican. No sense in it— 
just force of habit. 

As summer faded into fall and late night winds became snap- 
pier, political argument in Charlie’s forum grew hotter and 
louder, and surlier. By mid-October the devil himself could have 
made no sense out of the nightly bedlam in Baldwin’s saloon. 
Charlie’s own brother lived directly across the street from Bald- 
win’s hotel. On many a night the uproar across the way was 
more than audible through the open windows of Dr. Baldwin’s 
consultation-room. People wondered how on earth Dr. Baldwin, 
whom everybody respected and admired, could stomach the out- 
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rageous carrying-on of this village disgrace. But he did. When 
people spoke of it, he would demand testily: 

“What are you going to do about it? It’s up to the village 
whether or not they want a saloon!” 

Dr. Baldwin was getting old and tired. In one more year his 
son, Bennie, would be out of medical school and ready to take 
up his father’s practice. The old man looked forward eagerly to 
the day when he could hang up his harness and rest. He had 
built a little bungalow for himself down on the bank of the creek. 
He would spend his remaining days out in his rowboat on the 
bay, fishing. 

And then, quite suddenly, it ended. The nightly uproar in 
Baldwin’s saloon abruptly ceased. Its battered old door was 
locked, and remained locked. On the door-knob of the family- 
entrance on Main Street there hung, for a day or two, a bit of 
crape. A few mourners— most of them Irish and Polacks— followed 
Charlie’s coffin to the old cemetery. And both Charlie and his 
saloon were things of the past. Norwold, at length, was rid of 
its ulcer. 

It was the Republican fiasco in November that had finished 
him and it. When Hughes’ election to the Presidency was flashed 
over the country on election night, Charlie had locked his till and 
turned on the spigot and set up liquor for the world at large, 
come one, come all. When he had come to the following day 
and learned the truth, it was too much for him. At any rate, 
that’s what his friends said. Charlie had died from that almighty 
kick of the Democratic Mule. * 

The rest of Norwold took it more equably. They claimed to 
have known all along that there were enough fools in the country 
to put Wilson back into the White House. Maybe it was just 
as well. The fact remained that he had kept us out of war for 
two years. Maybe he could keep on doing it. What difference 
did it make who sat in the White House? The whole local Re- 
publican ticket had been swept into office by the usual majority. 
Hughes had beat out Wilson two to one in Norwold. The head 
of the local ticket, Charlie Howell, was reelected by a smacking 
majority for another term as town supervisor. 

The marriage of Supervisor Howell’s grandson Ezra in mid- 
November to Miss Elsie Davenport, the school-teacher, took much 
of the bad taste of election out of people’s mouths. The wedding 
was held in the old Presbyterian church, which never in its long 
history had looked more solemnly festive or been more jammed 
to its doors with everybody in Norwold who meant anything. 
About the only one who should have been there and wasn’t was 
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Ezra’s sister Peggy, who, of course, was prevented by her college 
duties from attending weddings. Only one or two people gave 
her a thought all through that happy celebration. One of these 
was her mother. One other was Gramma Beebe, who asked Helen 
during the happy wedding-breakfast what news she had had from 
Peggy. And Helen said: 

“Very little. The poor child is kept too rushed with work to be 
able to write many letters. We hope to have her with us over 
Thanksgiving.” 

Then Thanksgiving came and went. And again the Howell 
family met in a body, and gave thanks in the time-honored way 
over a table buried beneath tw T o mountainous spare-ribs, seven 
deep dishes of steaming vegetables, pies, mince and pumpkin, 
and pitchers of sweet cider. Ezra and his bride had just returned 
with spirits undampened by an eight-day rain-storm in Washing- 
ton, Hot Springs, Appomattox, Yorktown and other points of 
historic and, by the same token, hymeneal interest in Old Vir- 
ginia. The whole Howell clan was there except Peggy. She, of 
course, had been prevented by her college duties from joining 
in the family Thanksgiving. And again, of course, Peggy’s name 
was brought up, and her absence regretted, and Gramma Howell 
asked Helen please to tell Peggy in her next letter that Gramma 
Beebe was honestly hurt by Peggy’s neglect of her; to tell Peggy, 
too, that Mary had had an eight-pound girl on Saturday, was 
doing well, and was very eager to have Peggy come to see her and 
it during the holidays. It was such a darling babyl Mary had 
named it Margaret, and had so hoped it would not offend 
Miss Howell. 

Peggy had, in fact, sufficient to occupy her attention at this 
time to make excusable a lack of regard for other people’s wed- 
dings, Polish namesakes and Norwold doings in general. But 
she was also anticipating a visit with Gramma Beebe with very 
much more than friendly interest. Within the last couple of 
weeks she had gone over the whole matter half a dozen times 
with Babe Wynne, and Babe had decided, in view of all the exist- 
ing conditions, that it was the only sensible thing for Peggy to 
do. For within these last weeks, while so much was going on in 
Norwold and elsewhere, a great deal, too, had been only too 
apparently going on within and around her immediate self. Be- 
fore ever she had started back to Smith College, before she had 
received Joe's first letter from France, before she had had time 
to keep her promise to herself to explain how things stood to 
her mother, all Peggy’s earlier fears had returned with a venge- 
ance. That fear had never left her, nor had it been confirmed 
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beyond peradventure of a desperate doubt until just about 
election-time Peggy, too, had felt something like the kick of a 
democratic mule. But it had not killed her. Her internal organs, 
unlike Charlie’s, were functioning only too perfectly. 

It happened when she was in bed, supposed to be asleep, and 
she had sat up with a sort of choked scream, which had waked 
Babe, who had mumbled what the hell was the matter with her. 
And Peggy had said in a queer, sepulchral mezzo-soprano that 
she didn’t know. That was the trouble. She had to find out or 
else go crazy completely. Something had happened. Something 
inside her. 

“Please, Babe, come over here! I’m frightened,” she whimpered. 
And Babe had turned on the light and sat on the edge of Peggy’s 
bed and found her hands ice cold and her teeth chattering, her 
breath coming in gasps and her whole body shivering as if 
with an ague, and thought first it was pneumonia. 

But it wasn’t. Peggy’s trouble had nothing to do with her 
chest. And for a solid hour of Peggy’s incoherent rambling, Babe, 
for the life of her, could not decide whether Peggy was putting 
on an act, or telling her facts. The whole thing was so contra- 
dictory. It was just about the last thing this side of Kingdom 
Come that Babe had expected to find out at Smith College from 
her incredibly unsophisticated room-mate. 

Even when Peggy showed Babe her wedding-ring Babe had not 
been convinced. She said it simply could not happen this way. 
Good heavens, there wouldn’t be any doubt about it! Even when 
Peggy admitted through chattering teeth to having gained four 
pounds in six weeks and showed Babe the horrible change in 
those two little knobs with which Peggy had always been so 
disgusted. Babe had snorted: 

“Ridiculous! Look at mine! I’m all right-God knows! At least 
I think I am. You’re just panicky. You’re just getting normal. 
Forget it.” 

“Normal!” sniffled Peggy. “Then tell me what happened just 
now!" 

Since that night things had happened rapidly. Babe herself 
had been convinced. So had Peggy. Since that night Babe had 
been counselor, confidante and court of common pleas. Babe 
had been a tower of strength. Babe had been an angel of God. 
Peggy had sniffled twenty times that if it were not for Babe she 
never could have lived through it. And Babe had chuckled, apple- 
sauce! What Peg meant was that she never could have got away 
with it so beautifully. But what with accelerated winter and 
compulsory gym and Peg’s untimely budding, even Babe ad- 
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mitted being close to the end of her rope. It was becoming a 
confoundedly tight race between Peggy’s waist-band and the 
Christmas holidays. By the middle of December, Babe was pray- 
ing for the holiday just ahead as fervently as Peggy was dreading 
it. It was far and away the most exciting period in Babe’s young 
life. 

Neither one of them did a lick of work— on the curriculum* 
What was French composition and medieval history in the face 
of existing conditions at home and abroad? Every stitch of Peggy’s 
clothing had to be altered two or three times. Then there was 
the war and the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Peggy received a letter from Joe every ten days or so. On the 
eighth of October Joe had been sent up to the line back of Ypres. 
Babe was breathless when she read Joe’s description of his first 
flight over the German lines. She had far more of a thrill from 
these letters than Peggy. Peggy just took it for granted that her 
husband was a hero. Babe simply could not comprehend Peggy’s 
Spartan composure. 

Joe and the Canadian Air Force were a long way from home. 
To be sure, Peggy worried about him. She had a map of the 
northern sector pinned up over her bureau, and started a scrap 
book of clippings. But she was too much concerned with what 
was happening to herself to give much thought to Joe’s danger. 
She had a blind faith in his lucky star. She had written him all 
about her discovery, but she could not expect any answer before 
Christmas. She kept on writing about it every two or three days. 
She always read parts of these letters to Babe— to get her advice. 
She skipped the other parts. Babe had to guess what they were 
like from Joe’s answers to earlier ones. Babe confessed to every- 
body that she was simply dippy over Peg Howell. They two talked 
by the hour. Babe asked endless questions about Joe McCarthy. 
They discussed the Irish as a race and Catholicism as a religion. 
Babe confessed to Peg the details of one or two of her own 
affairs— but, holy smokes, they were thin soup compared to this 
one! She could listen forever to Peg’s story of the garden in Para- 
dise, that cottage by the sea, and its guardian angel, Mamie 
Fischer. 

Peg promised on her word of honor to keep Babe posted on 
every last thing that happened to her from then on. Babe swore 
on the Bible to keep everything secret. Peg solemnly assured her 
that if anything tragic happened, if she should ever be in dire 
need, or need help, or— or anything, she would wire Babe in- 
stantly and Babe would be there, Johnny-on-the-spot. They sat 
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together in bed, with arms wound around each other, and vowed 
eternal friendship. 

Nor should any one conclude from all this that Peggy faced 
what lay ahead of her quite frivolously. Beneath all her childish- 
ness, her absurd acceptance of fact, her self-centered attitude 
toward this inexcusabe predicament into which she had plunged 
herself, lay a solid core of common sense. She was far from blind 
to the hard facts of her situation. She knew perfectly well what 
confronted her in Norwold. Nor did she once seriously consider 
the possibility of escaping that issue. Had she been absolutely 
convinced of her pregnancy before she had left home in Septem- 
ber, she might have faced that issue then and there. She had 
postponed it because of not wanting to hurt others, and because, 
after all, it was her own business, nobody else’s. She was not 
afraid of this issue, as far as she herself was concerned. She 
wasn’t afraid of having a baby. She wanted a baby! She wasn’t 
ashamed of being Joe McCarthy’s wife. She was proud of it! 
She was well aware of the tempest she faced in Norwold. She 
wasn’t afraid of the tempest. They’d have to get over it. She 
could earn her own living if she had to— and she’d probably have 
to. Miss Fischer would lend her some money to get started— after 
she’d had her baby. Somebody would have to help her through 
that. 

And who on earth but Gramma Beebe? Gramma Beebe would 
let her stay at her house. At first, Gramma Beebe would weep a 
little, and then she would scold— maybe she wouldn’t even scold. 
And she, Peggy, would tell Gramma Beebe quite frankly that she 
had come there to live until Joe got back— until she had her 
baby— until she knew what she could do. Gramma Beebe would 
not fail her. She could help Gramma Beebe with her housework 
just as well as Mary, or whoever was there in Mary’s place— 
except the cooking. She wasn’t so hot at cooking. She looked 
forward with something perilously dose to eagerness to her life 
with Gramma Beebe— and her baby! 

Not once through all her thinking did she seriously consider 
the possibility of having her baby in her own home. That was 
outl Definitely out. That would be a real hell. She could see 
her father being told this bit of news by Gramma Howell— or 
somebody else. She herself would never tell him— or her brothers 
—or any one else in Norwold. Her mother, yes. She would have 
told her mother long ago if it were not for the fact that her 
poor mother had become a part of all the rest of the Howells. 
Her poor mother would die of this. It would break her heart. 
And what for? No. Her mother would get over it. 
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And so, as the Christmas holiday came nearer and nearer. 
Peggy's plan of living stood clearer and clearer before her. Above 
all things she must get away from college without any scandal. 
She simply would not return. No one need know why. What fur- 
ther use had she for a college education? She had real work to 
do! And she must manage to get to Gramma Beebe's before her 
family knew that she was coming. And then— let the storm break! 

Three days before the official start of Christmas holidays and 
her expected arrival in Norwold, Peggy kissed Babe Wynne 
good-bye on the station platform in Northampton, and waved a 
merry farewell in the direction of dear old Smith. It was snowing 
—glorious weather, as cold as a Puritan January. She was going 
home in a snow-storm! She had packed all her personal belong- 
ings, and arranged with Babe to forward them to Norwold when 
instructed by Peggy to do so. Peggy, at Babe's insistence, had on 
Babe's voluminous great-coat, and Babe was wearing Peggy's 
skimpy moleskin. They were both in a fever of jollity. Everything 
had worked to perfection. No one in the world suspected— any- 
thing whatever. These college professors were all just as dumb 
as their students. Babe stepped back and made Peggy parade up 
and down, surveying her critically. 

“O.K., Mrs. McCarthy! Thank God for winter and the savage 
raccoon! You look positively the cat's whiskers!” 

4 

It happened almost exactly as she had foreseen— only more so. 
She had not been exactly prepared for Gramma Beebe's complete 
collapse. After all, what was all the row about? She was going 
to have a baby. All right. What about it? Babies were happening 
right along, everywhere. She was Joe McCarthy’s wife. She had 
become so used to this thought that she could not quite appre- 
ciate its effect on Norwold. Gee Whitaker! What was there about 
it to cause such an earthquake? She had had her wedding-ring 
fitted so exactly to her finger that she herself could hardly pull 
it off. Certainly nobody else would ever do so. When she had 
taken her seat in the Pennsylvania terminal, she had taken this 
wedding-ring from her bag and had slipped it on her finger. 
Thank God, she had one! She wondered if Joe had ever paid 
for it. If not, he would— after the war. 

Luckily no Norwolders had been on the train. They had all 
finished their Christmas shopping weeks ago. They were all at 
home, baking pies, wrapping bundles, practicing Christmas carols. 
She was bringing a little bundle of her own to Norwold! Carol— 
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why wasn't that a good name for her baby? No, John. She always* 
thought of him as John. She did not know why. That was his 
name. Often, now, she could actually feel him laughing inside her 
—laughing at all this row he was kicking up. 

Yes. Gramma Beebe had fainted. Peggy had been in the act 
of embracing Gramma Beebe, when, without a word, her grand- 
mother had just— flopped. It had scared Peggy out of her wits. 
Gramma Beebe, in falling, had bumped her forehead against the 
rocker she had been sitting in. And Peggy, seeing the cut, and 
her grandmother in a heap, had screamed. But nobody had heard 
her. They were all alone at the time, and it was late in the eve- 
ning— that is, for Norwold— and snowing hard. There weren't three 
Norwolders in all Norwold outside their own homes at that hour. 
Certainly nobody within half a mile of the old Beebe farmhouse 
on the North Road. Peggy, for a moment, had stood frozen with 
horror. Then something had sent her flying into the kitchen for 
water or something, and she had heard Gramma Beebe's moan. 
She had rushed back and helped Gramma Beebe to sit up on 
the floor, and had burst into a wild fit of laughter three quarters 
weeping, and had wiped off the little trickle of blood from her 
grandmother's forehead with the hem of the old Japanese 
kimono which Mrs. Warren had once given her, ages ago— because 
at the time this had happened they had both been undressed 
and ready for bed. When this had happened, she had already 
been gabbing away with Gramma Beebe for three solid hours. 

It was pretty nearly unbelievable, wrote Peggy, but it was a 
fact. For three solid hours she had been racking her brains as 
to how she could best get it across to Gramma Beebe with the 
least painful shock to her. And Gramma Beebe had kept right 
on, all evening, proving herself such a deaf, dumb and blind old 
darling that Peggy had been unable to credit her own senses. 

When Peggy had first landed there, bag and baggage, in the 
midst of a snow-storm. Gramma Beebe had been all in a fluster, 
because that afternoon she had received Peggy's telegram to ex- 
pect her and to say not one word about it to any one on earth. 
And when Peggy had stripped off Babe’s hauberk of raccoon-skins, 
she had braced herself against the coming blast— and no blastl 
Gramma Beebe was too excited about Peggy's being there to 
notice anything. She kept asking what on earth had brought her 
there, and Peggy kept on laughing and saying: nothing! Nothing 
to get excited about. She'd tell her all about it, and was starved 
to death and could smell baked beans, and if they didn’t start 
eating at once she would positively pass out! So then they had 
supper. And Gramma Beebe was living all alone and only had 
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Mrs. Sewisky, a Polish woman— no, a Lithuanian— from down the 
lane, come in a couple of days each week to wash and clean and 
dust, and so forth. So they jabbered away about everything in 
the world, with Peggy trying to find some kind of a loophole 
through which to slip her explanation of why she was there— and 
with no luck whatever. She tried half a dozen approaches. She 
started telling her about Joe in France— and Gramma Beebe 
switched the subject. She asked about Mary Kanakas' baby and 
asked whether she herself was not getting altogether too pudgy— 
and Gramma Beebe switched the subject. She asked if she could 
stay right there with her from then on— and Gramma Beebe said, 
“Why, of course you can, darling!*— and switched the subject. 

The whole evening was like that. For three mortal hours— Peg 
gave Babe her solemn word that this was the truth— she tried to 
convey to Gramma Beebe an understanding of the situation with- 
out coming right out flat-footed and saying: Are you blind, or 
just pretending? Can’t you see what’s the matter with me? And 
the fact of the matter was that Peggy had never spent a more 
delightful evening in her whole life with her grandmother. Babe 
would adore her! Everybody adored her. She was the most lovable 
woman in the whole world. It was simply impossible to describe 
her. You had to know her to appreciate her. Gramma Beebe was 
an angel straight from God. 

Well, anyway, when it came time to go to bed— and of course 
they always slept together: that was part of the fun— she coaxed 
Gramma Beebe to undress down in the living-room where it 
was warm as toast, because Gramma Beebe’s bedroom had no heat 
in it, and— well, could Babe imagine what that bedroom was like 
in a December snow-storm? So Gramma Beebe hemmed and 
hawed and giggled and finally agreed to undress down there by 
the base-burner. And by jiminy crickets, still she didn’t see any- 
thing! It was simply unbelievable— Gramma Beebe chuckling 
away and she, waving her ring around in the air and trying to— 
well, if Babe had been there she’d have had hysterics. 

So finally she had to get it over with. She was getting desperate. 
They were both sitting there, in their night-gowns— with all doors 
locked and all curtains down, and not a soul within ten miles of 
them— just they two, as cozy and comfy as you please, and 
Gramma Beebe happy and laughing and garrulous as any chatter- 
box. And Peg had on that old rag of hers of a Japanese kimono. 
Well, she pulled off this kimono, pretending that she was dying of 
the heat. And there was little Johnnie right there, as it were, 
in the room with them! And still, so help her Mike, Gramma 
Beebe sat there chuckling away— as blind as any bat! 
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So finally Peggy stood up, and told Gramma Beebe she might 
as well explain why she was there like this, and asked her grand- 
mother please to be patient and hear the whole of her story before 
she passed judgment. And Gramma Beebe also, for some reason 
or other, stood up, and put her arms around Peggy and said: 
“My dear child, you don't have to tell me one word, unless 
you—' ” and stopped dead! And Peggy could feel her grand- 
mother's body sort of congealing— congealing with horror. 

Gramma Beebe's body slowly contracted. Gramma Beebe’s arms 
relaxed. Her gaze dropped slowly to Peggy's midriff— and stopped 
there. Peggy could see her grandmother’s gray eyes gradually ex- 
panding, as if they were going to pop right out of their sockets. 
So Peggy laughed out loud and said: “Well, I guess it's pretty 
self-evident!” And that was when Gramma Beebe had passed 
out of the picture! 

Things happened very much as Peggy had foreseen, but hap- 
pened for reasons so bewildering that no living man could begin 
to keep track of them as they flared like a ceaseless rocket-stream 
of fire across the lurid night of that delirious winter of nineteen 
hundred and seventeen. 

While Peggy, during those Christmas holidays, sat tight beside 
Gramma Beebe's glowing base-burner through a strictly local 
tempest, warring Allies published their savage answer to Ger- 
many's so-called whine for peace, and then in secret conclave faced 
the ugly facts that showed them all to be on the ragged edge of 
collapse. While Peggy’s grandfather discussed with a gloomy 
President the details of what Dr. Weller enthusiastically declared 
to be his friend’s noblest, most compelling effort of constructive 
statesmanship, and one that must infallibly lead an exhausted 
world into an abiding peace; while an English cabinet was being 
told that within three months revolution would break out in 
Russia, that germinating mutiny throughout the French army 
was the secret of their ally's apparent paralysis, and that Britain, 
with her billion-dollar loan from American investors, had pretty 
nearly reached the end of her collateral; while the Kaiser’s staff 
were frantically urging upon him the necessity of unrestricted 
submarine war as their sole remaining hope of avoiding annihila- 
tion, and while a whole corps of International Light and Power 
expert statisticians prepared for somebody or other an exhaustive 
compilation of the nation's resources, with estimated costs and 
time needed to put a fully equipped American army of a million 
men on the French front, Peggy patiently discussed with her dis- 
tracted grandmother the practical necessities of the situation as 
she saw it. 
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Peggy had lots of time to read the newspapers, because Gramma 
Beebe obstinately refused to let her do any housework— which 
was silly. She could have moved mountains! During the whole 
month of January she had only one caller, her poor, dear mother, 
who talked to Peggy in tragic monosyllables as if she were already 
half-way across the river Styx. During February she had not a 
single visitor— except old Dr. Baldwin, who ran in every couple 
of weeks or so to look her over. Gramma Beebe subscribed to the 
Tribune and the Literary Digest and the Outlook and the Ladies ' 
Home Journal and the Farmer's Home Companion and a couple 
of missionary monthlies. Between them all Peggy could follow 
what was going on just as well as anybody else— as if anybody 
could make head or tail of it! 

Along in January she read President Wilson’s bewildering 
speech to Congress about “Peace without Victory,” and read her 
own grandfather’s triumphant comment that this brilliant stroke 
of far-sighted statesmanship rang the death-knell on imperialistic 
nationalism— whatever that was. On the same date she happened 
to notice that Ohio Valley Steel, which was one of the big sub- 
sidiaries of International Light and Power, had declared a two 
hundred per cent stock dividend— a fact which interested her 
because she had heard Ezra tell Bert early in the summer that he 
had bought a lot of Ohio Valley Steel common. Ezra had had 
inside information that it was going through the roof. She won- 
dered if this would make Ezra rich. 

A week or so after Wilson’s stroke of statesmanship came the 
sledge-hammer blow of German submarine “War without 
Mercy,” came a seering flame of patriotic rage sweeping over the 
whole nation, came a frantic stampede in Wall Street. Peggy read 
that Bradford Wellington had stopped the worst panic in history 
by pouring in orders to buy stocks by the million. Even so, Ohio 
Steel common dropped forty points, and Peggy wondered if Ezra 
was ruined. On that same day she read of a monster meeting 
in Madison Square Garden when the whole building had rocked 
with the thunder of applause at Dr. George H. Weller’s clarion 
cry: “We citizens of the United States shall never wallow in hu- 
man blood!” 

She read how “Keep-Us-Out-of-War” committees were packing 
halls throughout the nation with crowds beseeching the President 
not to be railroaded into war, while bishops, priests and Protest- 
ant preachers throughout this same land were thundering from 
pulpits in churches packed to their doors with enraged Christian 
patriots, demanding, among other things: “Was Jesus Christ a 
Pacifist?” 
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Peggy never stopped to realize how lucky she was in one sense, 
to have come home to Norwold in her condition at this particular 
time, how little people cared, during those frantic weeks of winter, 
what was going on up Beebe’s Lane. When, each and every 
morning’s newspaper injected a new dose of stimulant on top 
of yesterday’s unassimilated sensations, who could bother a be- 
wildered head over the fact that Bert Howell’s girl was home 
from college for reasons unknown and best left uninvestigated? 
Peggy could not have picked a more opportune season for having 
a questionable baby right there in Norwold under everybody’s 
eyes and noses, so to speak. People’s eyes were focussed in every 
direction except due north, and everybody’s nose was smelling 
powder and smoke. For by this time even Norwold was ready 
to go to war. In a world of unleashed passions, what was one 
more silly girl’s mishap? 

In the first week of February, President Wilson solemnly sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with The Beast. And in that brief and 
feverish interim before the whirlwind actually broke; while a 
dizzy Congress drafted bills for a conscript army of a million men, 
a fighting navy second to none on earth; while a jubilant War 
Department rushed home to nobler service its bronzed and happy 
National Guard from their long lark down on the Rio Grande; 
while on the western front the German front lines crumbled 
along an eighty-five mile front and in the east the Czar of all 
the Russias abdicated, and the Russian revolution broke; while 
Allied headquarters kept cables hot with passionate wooing of 
this shy yet willing Lady of the West; while an already for- 
gotten diplomat sadly said farewells to a gloomy little coterie 
of disillusioned hyphenates, and a frantic English ambassador 
prayed to God Almighty for the destruction of one more Ameri- 
can ship and a few more American lives; while last-ditch pacifists 
grew hoarse with futile pleading, and bread-riots raged among 
starving mobs in a nation glutted with gold— while all this went 
on in the world outside Norwold. Peggy’s waist-line kept right on 
growing, and Peggy waited for her hour to come. 

Day by day, suspense increased. Day by day, that hour of de- 
livery drew closer. On April Fool’s day, God and a German 
submarine saw to it that the Aztec , an armed American merchant- 
man with sufficient American souls aboard, was without warning 
blown to bits. On that same day, which was a Sunday, while 
throughout the nation ministers of God were holding flag-raising 
services and proclaiming the holy crusade. President Wilson, 
sitting sadly and alone, perfected the fateful periods of his war- 
message to Congress. 
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On that day Peggy, too, felt abysmally upset. She, too, sat alone 
in an old-fashioned rocker by the window of Gramma Beebe’s 
bedroom and looked out into the mysterious reaches of that 
giant oak-tree towering there outside her window— majestic, 
serene, untouched, unconcerned. What cared it for all this fitful, 
feverish fol-de-rol? Gramma Beebe was at church. Mrs. Sewisky 
was down in the kitchen cooking dinner. Peggy wondered where 
Joe was at that moment, what he was doing. Was he alive? She 
had not had a line from him for weeks. She thought of him as 
a symbol, not a person. He was too far off. Quite literally he was 
in another world. She remembered that it was her grandfather’s 
birthday— and Henry Weller’s too. What were they two doing? 
She could feel her baby stirring— so plainly— so restlessly. She had 
hoped that he might come on this day. This had been the day 
she had set, had looked forward to, had dreaded and prayed for. 
She was ready. 

But as luck, or Providence, or whatever it is that determines 
such matters, would have it, that day of suspense wore on and 
ended in sleep. On the following, shortly before noon, about the 
same time that all the great dignitaries of state were assembling 
in the halls of Congress in far-away Washington, something un- 
mistakably told Peggy that what she had lived and longed for 
was about to happen. A few minutes later. Gramma Beebe sent 
little Tommy Sewisky, who was waiting in the kitchen with his 
mother, scampering pell-mell across lots for Dr. Baldwin. 

But it was a false alarm. 

All afternoon, on that fateful Monday, the mighty of the 
nation waited, too, in breathless suspense. Late that evening the 
halls of Congress rocked in the uproar following Mr. Wilson’s 
solemn declaration of war against Germany. All that night the 
presses of the nation whirled furiously. Next morning the eyes 
of a dazed people saw the flaming headline: 

“America at Armageddon!” 

And about that same time a curious little conglomeration of 
German, Irish, English, Scotch and Norwold American began 
poking his head into a world much too busy to pay any attention 
to him whatsoever. 

For Peggy, as was obvious, had been right again. 

Even Gramma Beebe, washing him, and wiping her own tears 
off his wizened little face, called him “Johnnie.” 

Her great-grandsonl He had come, a long, circuitous way. 
He had arrived most inopportunely. But there he wasl And vio- 
lently dissatisfied. 

About ten days after this arrival of Armageddon and little 
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John, Peggy received a letter from her husband which had been 
mailed to her from a hospital somewhere off in space. Had this 
letter reached Peggy a few weeks before this, she would have wept 
and worried and felt helpless in the grip of tragedy. But coming, 
as it did, just as Johnnie was making imperative needs known in 
no uncertain fashion, Joe’s message reached a much too pre- 
occupied Peggy for any such futile emotion. It was the first news 
of Joe that Peggy had received in almost two months. 

At any rate, the worst was over. She tried to look at it sensibly. 
It seemed a blessing that it had been a leg that had been splin- 
tered, not an arm— or his head. She was grateful, too, that he was 
safe in a hospital with his doctor’s assurance of being as good 
as new in a couple of months, and of having a long holiday on 
the Riviera. At another time she might have enjoyed Joe’s humor- 
ous description of the hospital, his swell little Canuck nurse, and 
how he passed his time. But at this particular time Joe’s letter left 
her curiously cold. A short paragraph in cramped handwriting, 
added as an afterthought, was Joe’s only reference to twenty letters 
she had written to him about their coming baby. He had evidently 
only just received the letter she had written him after her arrival 
in Norwold— and seemed to have had not the faintest idea of 
either time or physiology. Joe wrote that he could not conceive of 
a girl being quite as ignorant as she pretended to be. Why the 
devil had she gone to live with her grandmother? And what the 
devil was she going to do with a baby? He begged her, almost 
illegibly, away down in the comer, please to use a little common, 
sense before it was too late. 

Peggy, reading this, looked over at little Johnnie, and thought: 
well, you can go plumb to the Riviera and stay there— as long as 
you please. We’re doing very nicely, thank you. Common sense! 
The idiot! 

She told Gramma Beebe of Joe’s wound. She thought that per- 
haps his family ought to be told about it. Gramma Beebe agreed, 
and changed the subject. They had plenty else to talk about— an 
inexhaustible topic. As Peggy recovered her strength and vigor, 
and was able and eager to be at work in the house and out of 
doors in Gramma Beebe’s springing flower-beds, the two women 
chattered endlessly. Those months of spring were quite the most 
contentful as they were the busiest months that Peggy had ever 
known. Peggy learned better to appreciate the rich quality of 
Gramma Beebe’s tolerant insight. And Gramma Beebe more 
clearly discerned the stout loyalty, the fundamental common sense 
that underlay her headstrong granddaughter’s superficial flighti- 
ness. 
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They were mutually congenial companions. Gramma Beebe 
would have been quite content to have Peggy live on with her 
indefinitely. But she knew how acutely unhappy her daughter 
Helen was on account of this whole situation, how Helen longed 
to have Peggy back at home with her. Gramma Beebe, too, saw 
the advisability of this from various angles, and by no means 
least of all from that of Peggy’s own standing in the village. 
Gramma Beebe well knew that the last place in Norwold for 
Peggy to have chosen to have her questionable baby was the 
Beebe farmhouse on the Noith Road. She well knew how village 
tongues were wagging. But how could this dear child have been 
aware of those so old and forgotten associations? How could 
Peggy have realized what had happened in this Beebe farmhouse 
a quarter of a century before she herself had been bom? Peggy 
must go home. That in itself would lift the curse off this ill- 
considered and unfortunate, but also perfectly legitimate, affair. 

Passionately Gramma Beebe longed to protect her grand- 
daughter from the lifelong unhappiness and futility which had 
been her own lot in life. Long and earnestly she pondered over 
what should be her present course of action. And, as always at a 
time of need during these last many years, she turned to Henry 
Weller for advice, having found out when he would be at 
“Hawk’s Nest.” Whom else could she more logically consult 
concerning the welfare of his own greatniece and her helpless 
baby? At her request, Henry’s car met Gramma Beebe in the 
village, for she preferred that Peggy should not know of her talk 
with Henry Weller. She had to rely on Henry’s good sense to 
handle the embarrassing problem of Mamie Fischer’s presence. 

Mamie was not present at their interview. It had been un- 
necessary for Henry to do more than tell Mamie that Beth Beebe 
was coming there to talk with him. And Mamie, who had in- 
stantly guessed the topic of this coming interview, had smiled 
merrily and said: 

“My dear, the house is yours— except one bedroom.” 

She had not thought it wise to tell Henry of Peggy’s marriage 
to Joe McCarthy. His mind was altogether too intent on things 
of more importance. For months she and Henry had seen little 
of each other, had discussed nothing save the one all-absorbing 
topic of organizing a reluctant nation for a War-with-Victory. 
Her effort during these months had been to provide for him at 
least an hour here and there of relaxation, to insist stubbornly 
on something approaching a schedule that would permit him to 
carry on through this period of stress and strain. 

Gramma Beebe's talk with Henry was rather brief, although 
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he kept coaxing Beth to stay a little longer. She was nervous, too 
conscious of talking across the gulf which life had opened be- 
tween them. She could plainly see the pleasure which her coming 
gave to Henry. But she could not feel it. She could not have ex- 
plained the reason for her foolish discomfort. It was by no 
means the first time she had been in “Hawk s Nest. But she had 
never yet sat in this house but that she had felt similarly awk- 
ward and ill at ease. 

While she was telling Henry of Peggy’s secret marriage and her 
present situation, it seemed to Beth that Henry s thoughts were 
miles away, that he was hardly hearing what she said. He looked 
worried. He looked old! Why should she have thrust her petty 
concerns on this man who had such infinitely graver problems 
involving the whole nation, the lives of millions, weighing upon 
him? But soon she saw that she had been mistaken. He had 
followed every word. 

At first he did not agree with Beth's idea of sending Peggy 
home. He shook his head at her reasons, and said that Peggy was 
far better off where she was. Henry had little use for these 
Howells. They were all narrow-minded bigots. Why make the 
poor girl pay an unnecessary price for her mistake? The chances 
were ten to one that young McCarthy would never return to 
Norwold. And Beth recalled to Henry this village as it was, in 
fact, and the conditions amid which Peggy must live out her life 
and destiny. These conditions had not changed. Norwold was 
the same old Norwold, would always be the same. She did not 
want Peggy's whole life stultified because of a single misstep. 
Had they two not agreed as to the tragic blunder Beth herself 
had made? Was it, therefore, not wiser* for Peggy to face it boldly? 
Peggy had the necessary stamina. Was not that the only way by 
which she might perhaps destroy these walls which otherwise so 
hopelessly hemmed one in from happiness in Norwold? And 
Henry at length agreed that hers was the common sense way of 
looking at it, that Peggy's place just then was at home. He even 
volunteered a promise to run up and call on Beth soon, to see 
her great-grandson and to have a talk with little Peggy— as soon, 
that is, as circumstances would permit. But while he was saying 
this, Beth knew in her heart that circumstances would infallibly 
prevent his coming. 

Patiently, step by step. Gramma Beebe accustomed Peggy to 
the thought of returning to her old room at home and of the 
advantage to Johnnie of such an arrangement. Gramma Beebe 
talked long and patiently to her son-in-law, whom she found 
quite naturally disgusted with his daughter's idiotic behavior. 
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But Bert was also willing to accept facts as they were and make 
the best of it. He seemed more angry at Helen than he was at 
Peggy. He was more than gloomy about the whole state of affairs. 
He saw no end to it except disaster. Both of his boys had regis- 
tered in the draft. Both were expecting their call any day. For 
that matter, he himself would no doubt have to go. 

Ezra and his wife were planning to move into their new house 
in July. They had expected to move in May. But Uncle George 
had been held up far beyond his contract date of completion. 
It had become next to impossible to get materials. Bert and Ezra 
had discussed the situation very frankly. They were planting 
only half the acreage of last year. The price of fertilizer had 
suddenly shot through the roof. The government had com- 
mandeered all existing stocks of nitrates. And, anyway, who 
knew whether they would harvest any more crops in Norwold? 
Bert talked and acted like a thoroughly discouraged old man. 

That, in fact, was the general feeling among the farmers of 
Norwold at work in their patient fields, planting against a time 
to which no one looked forward save with a dull feeling of dis- 
content. During those months of spring and early summer the 
flame of patriotic enthusiasm which had flared in such furious 
splendor at the end of winter flickered lower and lower in the 
sockets of rural Norwold. People read their papers now in a 
conscious effort to work up hate. Only hate could rationalize 
what lay ahead of them. Only hate could make what they had 
to do and suffer seem right and reasonable. There was little 
flame in Norwold, but there was increasing intensity to the 
whitening glow of hate. 

Germans— reptiles damned of God. An accursed race to be 
wiped off the face of God's green earth and utterly destroyedl 
Greedily, now, surlily, Norwolders read their newspapers. Wait 
till America got over there. Over there! 

Little wonder that the return of Peggy to South Downs set up 
no perceptible eddy in that swirling tide of war. Not even Peggy 
herself attached great importance to her home-coming. There 
were too many flaring headlines, too many thrilling new concepts 
afloat. Mobilization of the entire nation. '‘Dollar a year men.” 
An avalanche of war material to blot out Germany. Ships, 
munitions, airplanes by the million tons. Food rationing, lightless 
nights, skeleton schedules, fantastic prices for everything usable. 
Profiteers. American Protective League ferreting out spineless 
slackers and sending pacifists to jail where they belonged. 
I.W.W.’s shot at sunrise. Traitors. The glory of the Red Cross. 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps. Bands. Bulletins. Bobbed hair and 
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khaki breeches. Bleeding Belgium— bleeding again! Billions pour- 
ing into every nook and cranny of American industry. Giant 
cantonments for millions of men. Ten million American youths 
enrolled for the Crusade Over There. Five million American 
soldiers under arms. Millions. Billions. Student Army Training 
Corps. Four Minute Men, and Liberty Loan Drive. The Holy 
Crusade! The War to end all wars. Make the World safe for 
Democracy! 

Over There! 

Who could bother in this hurly-burly about one more hasty 
marriage, and one more healthy baby, and one more unhappy 
home-coming^ Not any one. Not even the Howells themselves. 
They accepted it. Just as Peggy accepted the published account 
of President George H. Weller’s resignation from Northeastern 
University as part of the crazy picture. She read his arrogant, 
bitter statement. It seemed to Peggy the words of a fanatic. Who 
was he to dare set himself against the will of the whole nation? 
Did he think he was some demigod, above the law? 

In July, Peggy received a reply from Sydney to her letter of 
explanation. Sydney too accepted everything. He congratulated 
Peggy on her marriage and her baby. He was working night and 
day in Washington. Department of Aviation. -He had had his 
first letter from Joe. By this time Joe was back on the front. 
Glorious! An Ace! Some day they would get together again— they 
three. Those old days! Would they ever return? With undying 
affection, the same old Syd. Major Wellington! Of course, 
sneered Peggy. One of your swivel-chair majors. His father would 
take darn good care that he never smelled powder! 

In August she received a letter from Joe— just a hurried note. 
He was back at the front with a rabbit’s foot around his neck 
and a St. Anthony locket which the little Canuck nurse had given 
him. Not a word about his baby. 

Peggy* too, accepted everything. It was war. 

A few days after she received this message from Joe, Peggy 
received a note from Anna Weller, addressed to Mrs. Joseph 
McCarthy, begging her to do Miss Weller the very great favor of 
calling on her the following Thursday and of bringing with her 
her son. Miss Weller was eager to see Peggy again and her won- 
derful baby. Miss Weller apologized for not having written be- 
fore this, but she had been quite miserable and had not had 
the strength to come downstairs, or make herself presentable. But 
now she was feeling much better and looked forward so happily 
to Peggy’s coming. 

S° Pe ggy> on that Thursday, bundled Johnnie into his holiday 
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best and proudly rode to the village in Ezra's Hupmobile and 
called on old Miss Weller. It was the first time she had set foot 
on the Main street of Norwold for nearly a year. She was eager 
to see Johnnie's effect on this dear old lady, this lonesome old 
lady. Why had she not come here long ago? She was so self- 
centered, so happy in her own little world, so forgetful of others' 
misfortune! As she entered the gate to Miss Weller's tiny front 
lawn, Peggy felt again like the Good Fairy bearing gifts— and 
everybody staring at her. 

She had told Ezra to be back there in an hour. Ezra had 
scowled at his watch and warned Peggy to be on her way out 
of that door at exactly half-past four— not one minute later. So 
that when Peggy at length came hurrying out with her bundle 
—or two bundles, for Miss Weller had showered her with things 
for Johnnie, all beautifully edged with lace which Miss Weller 
had been waiting for weeks to give her in person— at almost half- 
past five, there was nothing she could do but beg Ezra please 
to forgive her, and please not to scold. It had been utterly im- 
possible to get away! If he could only have seen Miss Weller with 
the baby! And she was so frail! She had gotten so old! And she 
was such a darling! Peggy had not had the heart to hurry away 
and leave her. Miss Weller had gone to such trouble. And Peggy 
ecstatically told her drooling, driveling little Irish hybrid how 
proud she was of his incredible behavior. And all Ezra could do 
was to sit there and take it. But he warned her, never again! 
She had ruined his whole afternoon. And Peggy exclaimed: 

“Wait! Wait till you have a baby!" 

And Ezra only scowled. This saphead! What did she know, 
or realize? 

That night Peggy told her mother Miss Weller's story of the 
great Civil War rally in the Presbyterian church, when the men 
of Norwold had answered President Lincoln's call for volunteers 
to fight the rebels, and had organized Norwold's famous Com- 
pany J of the Grand Army of the Republic. It was amazing, said 
Peggy, how clearly Miss Weller remembered incidents that had 
happened so many years ago. They had checked up and found 
that Miss Weller had been, at that time, just about the same 
age as Peggy was now. And at that time there had been this same 
excitement everywhere, the same bitterness, only now it was 
Germans instead of rebels, and poor Miss Weller could not un- 
derstand why we had to go over there and fight them. She so 
hoped that Peggy's brothers would not have to go to war. It was 
astonishing how well informed she was as to what was going 
on in the world. 
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It was all insane, said Peggy’s mother, from anybody’s stand- 
point. She asked anxiously what Peggy knew about this coming 
war-rally. But Peggy knew next to nothing. Ezra had told her that 
it was scheduled for the first week in September. Helen drew a 
deep breath. She did not have to know details. Her two sons 
would have to go. 

At Peggy’s insistence Helen examined the coverlet made of 
lace and lined with pink silk for Johnnie’s carriage, the baby’s 
cap and dimity petticoat edged with exquisite lace. And for the 
life of her she could not love the giver. This old recluse was a 
German. Her brother was staging this drive to plunge her two 
sons into war. He too was a German. He had not one drop of 
American blood in his veins. He parading his patriotism! He was 
making millions out of this war. Her own uncle! She hated him. 

On the sparkling fifth of that September a mighty army of 
American builders began packing old tool-chests and rolling out 
of great cantonments that had mushroomed magically along the 
whole Eastern seaboard. On that same day a mightier army of 
destroyers began rolling into these same cantonments and un- 
packing brand new kit-bags. The dilapidated army of builders 
rolled out in a half million rattle-trap cars picked up at second- 
hand with some of the suiplus of war-wages beyond their wildest 
dreams, singing lustily: “Where do we go from here, boys? 
Where do we go from here?” The magnificent host of destroyers 
rolled in at a dollar a day in half a million brand-new lorries, 
bellowing joyously: “You re in the army now! You’re in the ditch, 
you son-of-a bitch! You’re in the army now!” 

And by coincidence, on that same sparkling fifth of September, 
the old war veterans of Norwold met, as usual, on their annual 
reunion to celebrate the mustering out of Company J from the 
service of their country at the close of the Civil War. Each year 
now for a full half century, they had met on this date with their 
wives and children and children’s children, to sing old songs, to 
swap old yarns out somewhere under the trees around a picnic- 
table, to relive old adventures as comrades on forgotten battle- 
fields, to answer present at a rapidly dwindling roll-call, and to 
sound “taps,” their day being over. 

Company J’s reunion that fall fell flat. They had never had 
so few present and never anything quite so dismal in the way 
of a program. There was no one to lead the singing except old 
Lydie Goldsmith, who squawked away at a tired piano well out of 
tune, with nobody joining in with any will except the quavery 
handful of old Grand Army men. The plain fact of the matter 
was that this reunion of veterans and sons of veterans, instead of 
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being a jolly get-together as it had always been in the old days, 
was anything but a harmonious gathering which once or twice, 
in the course of that blustery autumn afternoon, threatened to 
break up in an out-and-out quarrel. It was inevitable, of course, 
that people should start arguing about the war— the present war, 
not the old one. 

In the original Company J had been half a dozen Irish and 
Germans. Some of their mongrel descendants were at this re- 
union, along with true-blooded Norwolders. Dignified Hiram 
Conklin, for example, sat at table between big Joe Fischer and 
leather-lunged Mike McCarthy. The argument which for a time 
threatened to break up the whole gathering in a nasty row started 
over Henry G. Weller, who as everybody knew, was mixed up 
with the rally to be held that evening, just as he was with most 
everything else going on at the time. And some pretty plain words 
were spoken as to just what tangible benefit this ex-German 
Henry Weller was to the village of Norwold. However, Super- 
visor Charlie Howell, whose own brother, Albert, had been killed 
in the battle of Shiloh, managed to smooth things over and end 
the argument short of actual hostilities. But everybody's nerves 
were on edge. It was no time for any one to boast of having 
German blood in him, let alone this loud-mouthed, overbearing 
Joe Fischer. Hiram Conklin had been perfectly right. The whole 
country could get along very well without them— especially now. 

Henry Weller himself did not attend the reunion of Company 
J. He had never attended one for as far back as any one could 
remember. He was, of course, become too high and mighty for 
such humble affairs. People remembered his father, Gottlob 
Weller. Everybody had liked Butcher Weller. He had always been 
full of fun. People had enjoyed his comical German accent and 
his likable little wife, Barbara. They had been very decent, quiet 
people— not like this second generation. Nor were any of the 
Howell family present except Supervisor Charlie and his wife, 
Agnes. Agnes informed everybody that this was her grandson 
Ezra's last day at home. He was to leave in the morning with the 
other Norwold recruits for Camp Upton. Agnes was proud of 
her grandson Ezra— and rightly so! Her grandson Bert had not 
yet been called to the colors. But he, too, was doing his bit- 
working night and day to help win this war against the Huns. 

The nerves of everybody in Norwold, not only those at the 
reunion, were on edge. On the streets were shouts and laughter, 
but the shouting came from Polack and Irish ragamuffins, and 
the laughter was shrill, mostly that of school-girls getting a thrill 
from bawdy cracks by once-inhibited Norwold youths become 
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suddenly lickerish heroes-in-the-making. The whole village 
blazoned with passion-rousing posters aflame with all the well- 
known sights and slogans. Men’s faces sternly resolute, women’s 
faces distorted in agony, Red Cross angels stretching forth pitying 
hands. Blood, fire, smoke and destruction. Give till it hurts! 
Liberty! Democracy! Civilization! 

Little knots of excited Norwolders gathered in front of closed 
stores hung with bunting above which fluttered the Stars and 
Stripes in the chill northeast wind. The Riverhead firemen’s 
band played all the latest ragtime in front of the locked town 
hall. Children yelled and danced and sang. As evening drew on, 
these knots swelled and coagulated until the whole street in front 
of the town hall and for quite a distance east and west was packed 
with a milling, curious motley of old and young, male and female 
voodooists under the incipient spell of a fetishism labeled patri- 
otic fervor. 

While this crowd was gathering in the streets of Norwold, 
Henry Weller sat at his dinner-table in “Hawk’s Nest” and dis- 
cussed with David Wellington and his English guest-of-honor. 
Colonel Ross, the latest developments in America’s mobilization. 
David had introduced Colonel Ross to Henry Weller. David 
had brought the colonel over from England. He was one of 
Britain’s most noted fire-eaters. It was David’s idea, to which 
Henry had subscribed, to bring the colonel out for a badly needed 
rest at “Hawk’s Nest’’ from his furious campaign of rousing the 
American people to a fever-pitch of patriotism. The rally would 
consume but a couple of the precious hours of relaxation for the 
colonel’s swollen larynx. Incidentally, the colonel would be able 
to see how solidly the people of every American hamlet were 
dedicated to this war to end all wars. 

At this same hour, other good Norwolders around other tables 
were talking no less soberly of this same topic, and within the 
minds of each lay a no less grim determination. Supper at the 
Howell farmhouse broke up early, for Ezra was restless. He had 
to be at the hall in time to march in with the other Norwold 
recruits who were to sit in a body on the stage behind the 
speakers at the rally. Ezra had come with his wife to this last 
supper at home with the family before leaving for training-camp. 
Ezra’s wife had shudderingly refused to go to the rally with her 
husband. But Peggy had begged Ezra to take her along. Who 
better than she, the wife of Lieutenant McCarthy of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, should have a place of honor at this Norwold 
war-rally? Peggy was aquiver with excitement. Her father was 
already in the village, helping Silas Corwin arrange things. Her 
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father, too, had been asked to sit on the platform. But he had 
refused. Later, Peggy understood why. 

Peggy was proud of her brother at this hour. She was thrilled 
by the thought of his joining her hero husband on the battle-line 
in France. She was certain that somehow they two would get 
together. Ezra, of course, laughed at this silly idea. There was 
nothing less probable in the universe. But now that the thing had 
finally come, now that he was a doughboy in the American army, 
his attitude toward Aviation-Lieutenant Joseph McCarthy had 
undergone a not-so-remarkable transformation. On their short 
ride together into Norwold, Peggy and Ezra talked eagerly, as 
they had not talked for years. They -were suddenly once more 
intimately close, as they had been as children, and the old love 
which each had deep within for the other glowed in suddenly 
manifest comradeship. Be wives and husbands and lovers what 
they may, they two were sister and brother. In them flowed the 
same blood, and blood is of thicker stuff than any waves of 
passing passion. 

Already when they made the turn at the old Soldiers* Monu- 
ment, they felt the first eddies of the whirlpool ahead. They 
could plainly hear the distant band. The street was full of cars 
and carriages crawling slowly toward the village center. But It 
still lacked almost an hour of the announced time for the opening 
of the rally. It was still daylight. People in holiday clothes were 
hurrying along the sidewalks, young and old. Everybody called 
or waved to Ezra Howell. It had got around that he was to go. 
Everybody noticed his fly-away sister sitting beside him. Sud- 
denly Ezra turned sharply left at Beebe’s Lane. 

“No sense hanging around here,” said he. “Let’s say good-bye to 
grandma.” 

They had been talking about Joe. On their leisurely way up 
the lane, Ezra told Peggy that he had been on to her and Joe 
McCarthy from the very start, but he had never wanted to say 
anything. It was her own business. He bet her that he could tell 
her the exact date when it had started— at that first dress-rehearsal 
of the pageant. For a minute she did not remember what he was 
talking about when he spoke of a gate in a hedge. Then her face 
turned a furious red. But she laughed and said he was crazy. 
And he laughed and said: 

“Oh, yeah? Well— what’s the difference, old girl? It’s all in a 
lifetime. I only hope to God it’ll work out all right. If you ever 
need anything, Puss, you know you can count on your Uncle 
Dudley.” 

Tears sprang into Peggy’s eyes, and she leaned against him. 
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Why in heaven’s name had they not always been like this? 

Gramma Beebe was simply lovely. She did not weep or make 
any fuss. She just clasped Ezra’s hand with both of hers and said: 

“Good-bye, my boy, remember, both of your grandfathers 
were comrade soldiers, true and tried. I know that you, too, their 
grandson, will do your duty.” 

When they arrived back in the village, Ezra parked his car 
at the foot of the lane, and they two walked to the hall through 
the thickening crowd. Ezra joined his fellow recruits. Peggy 
chose a seat well in front and away over by a window so that 
she could see both stage and audience, if she chose, and get 
a breath of air if it became necessary. For a time she sat there 
alone in that empty, echoing hall, feeling a religious solemnity 
as though she were kneeling in a great cathedral, rededicating 
herself to her far-away husband, and feeling very close to him. 
For an instant the significance of this moment flashed over her— 
she, sitting there alone. Both of her grandfathers, too, had 
been soldiers— now her husband, her brother. In her lived a 
glorious tradition. She would hand it on to her son. He, too, 
would be a good soldier, would fight the good fight, would carry 
on the faith. In her ears rang the shouting, the cheering, the 
singing out in the packed street before the still-locked doors of 
the hall. Then a different uproar arose. A distinctly different 
kind of shouting. Mingled with it were enraged curses. 

Huns! Boches! German sons-o’-bitches! A furious hullabaloo. 
Then the band drowned out everything. 

“Over there! Over there! Over there!” 

Until suddenly the doors were flung open, and the band 
marched in, going full tilt. Into the hall, behind them, crashed 
the ugly-tempered mob of war-hungry Norwolders. In an instant, 
almost, that avalanche had all but crushed Peggy against the 
window-sill. Never in history had anything like this crowd packed 
themselves within the protesting walls of that historic structure. 
A lucky thing that she was near a window! The firemen's band 
bellowed on from their seats at the rear of the stage— one war 
ditty after another— with everybody bellowing in, and out of 
harmony. When the speakers entered, the English colonel in full 
regalia, a whole row of crosses dangling on his chest, and behind 
these orators the little band of Norwold knights, off to the Great 
Crusade, pandemonium rocked the rafters of the old town hall. 

A few of the fathers of these drafted sons were escorted to their 
appointed places by triumphant Herb. It had all been beauti- 
fully arranged. Peggy saw old Dr. Baldwin standing just behind 
Bennie and Ezra. Her father was nowhere visible. And suddenly 
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her eyes bulged. She felt a choking sensation in her throat. Cousin 
Silas was escorting two men to chairs over at the far side of the 
stage. One of them was tall, massive, a gray-haired gentleman in 
a gray topcoat who stood for a moment before his chair— because 
everybody was standing-like a great cedar of Lebanon. And 
beside him the other, slim, erect, in immaculate evening clothes, 
a man to set up a thrill in any woman’s body, to say nothing 
of poor little Peggy's. Her own great-uncle, and the famous David 
Wellington! 

As these two crossed the stage and stood there, a very percep- 
tible hush fell over that packed assemblage through which could 
be heard the uproar on the street outside. Then pandemonium 
within the hall broke out afresh— as if to bury a momentary em- 
barrassment. 

Henry G. Weller was at their war-rally! The multi-millionaire 
profiteer. How did he like this war against Germany— away down 
deep in his heart? 

Everybody sat down except sweating Silas Corwin, who now 
stepped forward to the edge of the platform. 

And for some reason, to Peggy came the thought of old Anna 
Weller and the story she had told of that great rally in the 
Presbyterian church at the outbreak of the Civil War, so that 
Peggy hardly heard what her cousin Silas was shouting above 
the lessening hubbub around her. If the dear old lady could only 
see this— even if she could hear nothing of it!— and her brother 
there on the platform— and where was that other brother of Miss 
Weller’s? Where was he at this moment? 

Miss Weller would be proud, as Peggy herself was proud, 
would be thrilled, as she was thrilling with the grandeur of this 
hour! In her mind’s eye Peggy could see Miss Weller’s wrinkled 
face lighted up— as hers was aglow in this bewildering, deathless 
glory of a mighty nation roused to a righteous war. 

It was just as well, perhaps, that Peggy saw Miss Weller only 
in her mind’s eye, just as well for her patriotic ardor which she, 
like everybody else in the world at that moment, needed perhaps 
more than any of them realized. For Anna Weller, of course, had 
heard not the faintest echo of all this hullabaloo going on around 
her, had not the faintest glimmer of a notion of what it was all 
about. She had not looked out of her front windows that whole 
day. She had forgotten all about this coming war-rally. Her 
thoughts, such as they were, were at that moment far, far away 
from war, and blaring bands and boiling passion, far away in 
time and place and consciousness. She was remembering the mo- 
tion of the ship— or was it that her mother had so often told her 
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the story of that crossing? No. She remembered the great ship. 
She had been five— no, six years old. In as many minutes, the long 
years of her lonely life rolled on before her. She lay motionless 
with eyes closed on her bedroom couch with its exquisite lace 
cover. She had felt too tired to remove it. Soon Esther Williams 
would return from her call on Mrs. Booth across the way, and 
help her into bed. 

Could Peggy have seen Miss Weller lying there, her thin gray 
hair held in place by a little lace cap just a bit askew, her 
wrinkled face the color of weathered ivory, Peggy would have 
shuddered, believing her a corpse. But Anna was very much alive! 
So much of her life had been passed like this— in recent years; 
passed like this for the very reason that those recent years, at such 
moments, were non-existent, and she again what she had been in 
that distant, dead past. How full of life, and the joy of life! Such 
moments for Anna were periods of unutterable happiness. 

In one of the top drawers of the little old bureau to which 
she had always clung, a drawer kept always locked, still lay 
the china face of Louisa, her first real doll! Vaguely she remem- 
bered when her father had brought it to her from somewhere 
out in space— into that little front bedroom over the butcher- 
shop. Louisa. How she had loved her— through the years! And 
always the twins as they had been when she and they were as 
yet inseparable. She alone had been able to tell them apart— 
always Henry. How she had loved him! He stared up at her 
with his shy, blue eyes— deeper blue than Georgie’s— just a shade 
deeper. No one else could see the difference. Incidents fled before 
her like colors of a constant sunset. Through a plumbless silence 
throbbed the indefinable sound of universe. Light from no earthly 
source penetrated her closed eyelids. 

For poor old Anna Weller that uproar on the streets of Nor- 
wold went unheard, the bonfires starting everywhere in which to 
burn up Huns in effigy flamed unseen. But it was a glorious night 
for Norwold youngsters! 

Never yet had Norwold schoolboys known such a night! And 
never again! Every one of them knew they'd never have another 
chance like this! Nobody yelling at them, or clouting them. 
Everybody urging them on to dizzier and dizzier heights of 
ecstasy. Most of these little hoodums were Polacks and Irish 
Catholics, with now and then a wop, or a nigger, or Jew— and 
half as many girls as boys. There were no Dutchmen among 
them. Any kid convicted of Dutch blood in his veins would have 
been hanged, drawn, and quartered. They rushed up and down 
the streets of Norwold, shouting, cursing, fighting, tearing each 
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other’s clothes to tatters, rolling in the dirt. They tore off pickets, 
they smashed windows, they hammered on doors, above all they 
rifled wood-piles, dragging everything burnable from people’s 
back yards into the street, and built up monstrous bonfires. No- 
body paid any attention to them, or if they did it was only to egg 
them on to still more violent invective. To hell with Germany! 
Kill the Huns! Kill the botchies! Kill the bastards! Who’s a Ger- 
man? Kill him! Cut his eyes out! And along with eyes they 
shouted all the other names of human organs least mentionable 
on any other night but this. 

One gang sent rocks flying through the show-windows of Sam 
Lewis’s department-store, because somebody insisted that Sam’s 
old man had been a German Jew. Another gang set fire to a 
mass of broken crates and barrels heaped against the rear of 
Mrs. Dietrick’s bakery. Some of the crowd, trying to listen to a 
Four Minute Man out in the street in front, saw the flames, and 
pulled down the blazing pile before it had started a conflagration. 
Two gangs met in front of the Weller place and were reminded 
by some one that an old German hag, a dirty old witch, lived in 
that black and silent house. 

First they smashed down the picket fence. And nobody stopped 
them. Then Tommy Sewisky remembered the old building in 
Miss Weller’s back yard which had stood there empty for a hun- 
dred years. So they went back to investigate, and smashed a 
couple of its windows, and decided to burn the damn' shack down 
and make a real bonfire. To hell with Germans! To hell with 
the old witch! They crawled through the smashed windows and 
cut gashes in legs and arms. They had a hard time getting it 
started. They used up a whole box of matches. But finally the 
heap of rags and broken chairs flared up, and started the floor- 
boards going. Once they had started, wow! There was a good wind 
blowing. The whole place was lighted up. The flames roared. 
They rushed away, pell-mell, lest they be caught red-handed in 
this major achievement, shouting, cursing, screaming with laugh- 
ter. What a night! 

Inside the town hall of Norwold just such another flame was 
spreading. 

The speech of Colonel Ross had fallen pretty flat on Norwold 
ears. They were all fed up with figures. They could read all the 
statistics they wanted to in the Times and Tribune every morn- 
ing. They wanted to hear somebody tell them what it was all 
about. What the heck did they care about what was happening 
to Britishers and Eyetalians? They wanted something they could 
bite into, something closer home. You couldn't understand the 
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fellow, anyway. He had a voice like the grunt of a pig— and what 
kind of lingo was it he was talking? Was it supposed to be Eng- 
lish? And what the devil did he know about what we could do? 
Wait till we got over there! Our boys would go through that 
Hindenburg line like a gang-plow through a manure heap! No. 
Colonel Ross made no great impression. Maybe he was a great 
hero, but he was a damn poor elocutionist. Of course everybody 
clapped and yelled, and the band played, while Colonel Ross sat 
there mopping his face and tugging at his collar-band. Mike Mc- 
Carthy yelled: 

“Bring on your Four Minute Men! Give us somethin’ to 
holler about!” 

And a big Irishman got up. A Four Minute Man. 

“Ill give you plenty to holler about, you fresh Irish Mick!” he 
roared, and in less than two minutes he had the whole crowd 
rocking with laughter and applause. In two more minutes he 
had them growling in anger, in two minutes more he had them 
shouting in rage. He told them facts! He told them in language 
every guttersnipe could understand why they were going over 
there to wipe these filthy savages off the face of the earth. He 
told them plenty! Women screamed. Men cursed. Girls put fin- 
gers into their ears. 

And while he was still shouting, another man leaped up be- 
hind him, a little, wiry fellow who looked like a Jew and might 
have been a wop, but who said he was born in Boston and that 
his great-great-grandmother had been scalped by the Indians. 
Like one of a relay team, he grabbed the baton with the other 
still running full tilt and went on shouting with never a let-down, 
or an instant’s slackening of speed. What he told these Nor- 
wolders made the big Irishman’s harangue sound like a Sunday- 
school superintendent’s lecture to the infant class. He yelled, he 
screamed, he foamed at the mouth. He told them what the Ameri- 
can public thought of slackers, of dirty traitors hanging like foul 
clumps of slimy clay to the wheels of America’s shining chariot! 
Blot them out! He told them what this country thought of 
hyphenates, pacifists, and profiteers, and German sympathizers, 
that stinking vomit in the gutters of a long-suffering nation. He 
told them in no uncertain language how to treat that sickening 
spawn of cowardice and treachery. He told them just what these 
German barbarians were doing at that very moment down in 
underground pigsties of concrete fitted with plunder looted from 
French palaces, told them what they were doing to women and 
what they were doing to men in bestial debauches for which even 
his frantic vocabulary could furnish no adequate adjectives. He 
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told them what it was all about! He had them reeling, almost lit- 
erally. He told them why they were going to fight, and what they 
were going to fight, and how they were going to fight! 

And right in the midst of it— or at any rate before people had 
time to realize that the man had finished his speech, for he still 
stood there mopping his streaming face, with the whole audience 
in a tumult, Henry G. Weller rose from his chair and started 
across the stage toward the exit, and behind him followed this 
young dandy. For some reason or other, Henry Weller’s leaving at 
this moment rubbed people the wrong way. Some woman 
screamed: 

“Look at the German profiteer!” 

And in an instant the place was a bedlam. Half the audience 
were shouting at the other half. Through the din came boos, cat- 
calls, screams, hisses, shouts. “Henry Weller, the Hun! Boche! 
Butcher! Profiteer! Slacker! Put him out! Throw him out! The 
lousy German hypocrite!” 

Two or three recruits leaped to the edge of the platform, be- 
seeching the audience to be still. Silas Corwin stood, white as 
a sheet, wringing his hands, making hoarse sounds that had no 
meaning. The English colonel stood in the wings nearest the 
exit, just above Peggy, his crosses dangling, his fishy eyes bulging 
out at these American lunatics. David Wellington, his face, too, 
white and haggard, his teeth showing from between drawn lips, 
tugged at Henry Weller’s arm and seemed to be imploring him 
to leave. 

But Henry Weller stood there as if turned to stone. He stared 
out over that mob of fellow-townsmen with never the flicker of 
an eyelash. He seemed to be unaware that any one was on the 
platform beside him, unaware that any one but he and they, 
these townspeople filled with hate, were in that room. He stood 
as motionless, seeming as unmoved, as a figure of bronze above 
a pack of snarling dogs. 

Swiftly the snarling died until something by sudden contrast 
almost a hush settled over that packed auditorium, like the hush 
that had greeted Henry Weller’s entrance. And still Henry Weller 
stood rooted there for what seemed to Peggy an eternity. Then 
slowly he turned and walked off the stage. As he disappeared, 
the band, which had sat through all this as though hypnotized, 
blared forth frantically, “Over there! Over there!” to drown out 
any possible human competition. And Peggy sat there, her eyes 
glued to that exit, as though she, too, were molded for all eternity. 

Yet this whole episode had consumed perhaps less than two 
full minutes in total time. 
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While Henry Weller, in stony silence, rode back to “Hawk’s 
Nest” with David Wellington and an equally silent English 
colonel, once more solemnly pondering as to whether adolescent 
imbeciles or lunatics predominated in these so-called United 
States, Henry Weller’s queer old sister lay, also silent, in the 
sheltering dark of the old Weller homestead in the heart of 
ancient Norwold. 

She was no longer thinking, no longer reliving the ever-present 
past. She was no longer conscious of weariness, or loneliness, or 
uselessness, or time, or space, or circumstance. She was unaware 
that Miss Williams had overstayed the time she had set for her 
return, or why. She was unaware that the streets of Norwold were 
turbulent with a war-crazed mob, unaware that men were being 
blown to bits by thousands while she lay there, unaware of a 
nation’s nerves stretched to the breaking-point to rush more 
thousands into that inferno before its flame had flickered into the 
ashes of defeat, unaware of either distant flame or a nearer one 
still leaping fitfully from a glowing heap that had once been 
Butcher Weller’s sausage-shop where she and the twins had helped 
their mother make wurst for Uncle Gustav Weller’s Yorkville 
saloon in the early, hurrah years of the Civil War. She was un- 
aware of a still nearer flame set up in the rear gable of the old 
house by glowing embers from that hoodlums’ bonfire in her 
back yard. She lay there on her lace-covered couch, her parchment 
hands folded on her sunken stomach, her eyes closed, her mouth 
a bit agape, with something like a smile around her withered lips, 
motionless, in dreamless sleep. 

She did not see those old faded photographs of Gustav Wel- 
ler’s once giddy daughters curl and blacken on the wall between 
the twins’ long-empty beds. She did not hear the gentle hiss and 
crackle that swiftly swelled into a roar of flame fanned by the 
same northeast wind that had chilled the reunion of Company 
J, a wind warm enough now to make her sigh and stir con- 
tentedly in dreamless sleep. She did not hear the crack of splin- 
tering glass or see the two old-fashioned crayon portraits of 
Gottlob and Barbara Weller, hanging side by side over the 
burning couch in the living-room below her, burst into sudden 
flame and disappear together. She saw and heard nothing of 
all this- Subconsciously, she was aware of a delicious warmth. 

She did not hear the yelling on the streets outside, the tram- 
pling feet, or see the rapid gathering of the awed mob outside 
the now-broken fence that had always set off the Weller place 
from the heart proper, so to speak, of Norwold. She did not 
hear the clang and clatter of Norwold’s gay little fire-engine 
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come rattling up to the lighted front of the old Weller home or 
hear the crash of axes, the hoarse shoutings, the shuddering 
scream of poor, hysterical Miss Williams, the slap of a useless 
ladder against the now-flaming front gable, or hear the feeble 
hiss of a futile stream of water sucked from a fire-well down the 
street in front of Charlie Baldwin's closed saloon. What a night 
this would have been for Charlie Baldwin had poor Charlie 
been alive to take advantage of it! 

Anna Weller neither heard nor saw nor felt any part of all 
this going on around her. She was asleep. And when at length 
she woke, it was not to consciousness in the usual sense. She 
saw, she felt; she, of course, could hear nothing whatever of 
all the frantic efforts made to save her. To one seeing flame 
minus its sound and fury it may not seem as terrible as people 
ordinarily consider it. And white heat to a body chilled to its 
core of being by lifelong loneliness and futile longing may not 
seem as frightful as it might to one in the full flower of youth 
and hope and self-confidence. Whatever be the reason, Anna 
Weller was not afraid. She rose. Her room was light to in- 
candescence. She breathed, but only once or twice. She had no 
thoughts, save wonder. She was not conscious. She reached out 
for support in the ineffable, the blinding, searing glory of that 
white-hot Entrance. She took one step forward. 

And from the street outside came a scream unheard by Anna. 
Anna's great-niece, Peggy Howell— or Mrs. McCarthy— from across 
the street, through the blazing curtains of Anna's room, had seen 
her old friend stretch out her arms, had seen Miss Weller en- 
veloped in swirling flame, had seen her fall. 

Long before the dawn of the sixth of September the old Weller 
homestead, like so many other things which once have had a 
certain value and will for a time be missed, was a thing of the 
past. In its place, behind that broken fence, lay a gruesome 
heap of dead ashes and crumbled brick and charred bits of 
timbers around a gaping hole into which no man would put 
his hand and which would mark for many a year to come the 
exact geographical center of the village of Norwold— a hole which 
once had sheltered Barbara Weller's seemingly inexhaustible 
stores of fruits and vegetables, preserved and pickled in forty 
ways, her jams and jellies in endless array, her pots and pans of 
pickled meats, and all those old-fashioned tit-bits put away at 
odd moments, when time was not of the essence, and war was 
not in the making, against winter and a neighbor's need. 


End of Part One . 




PART TWO 


CHAPTER FIVE 
1 

T he war to end all wars had long since ended. There was peace 
on earth, a peace like the effort of semi-conscious gladiators to 
sit up and clear away the cobwebs, and find out what had hap- 
pened, and whether there was a chance of living through it. 
There was no good-will on earth, only a bleeding helplessness. 
Two years had passed since the Second Coming of Christ to 
Europe with a fourteen-point Program to usher in the Millen- 
nium. The dawn of that millennium, too, like many an April 
Fool's Day, had swiftly grayed into the fog and sleet and slip- 
pery slush of Versailles. A foolish holiday-world had caught 
pneumonia. 

Two years had passed, and bedraggled copies of that still- 
unratified treaty to end all war forever lay littered over the seats 
of a snarling Congress like so many belladonna-plasters which 
a roomful of stubborn infants refuse to let an equally obstinate 
nurse clap over their inflamed lungs. Twelve dreary months had 
passed since Woodrow Wilson had set out from his treacherous 
capital to preach the gospel of a League of Nations to a dis- 
illusioned proletariat. The final, overwhelming retort had been 
Warren Gamaliel Harding and a little, dried-up ex-Govemor 
of Massachusetts who had won a national reputation for ending 
strikes. Democrats were out. Republicans were in. People wanted 
to see what they could do with this god-awful mess we were in. 
Out with the lousy professors and dreamers of futile dreams! 
In with some hard-headed business men who might be able to 
bring some semblance of order into this chaos! Wilson and his 
pipe-dream were both as good as dead. 

The tumult and the shouting was over. In its place had come 
a sullen silence. Above all things, people were sick of Europe. 
A ruined debtor, bedridden in a hospital, who has just got 
away with murder has never yet been a popular hero. It was 
a curious fact that home-coming, battle-scarred doughboys had 
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roused in America a kind of sympathy for these Germans whom 
they had just licked to a fare-thee-well. Germans were no longer 
ravening beasts. They now were the under-dogs. Sentimental 
Americans, magnanimous in victory, with memories no longer 
than a baby's nipple, were shelling out hard-earned shekels to 
put these poor devils on their feet once more. 

This nation-wide reaction from the nightmare they had lived 
through was current, too, in Norwold. Norwolders were still too 
dazed to realize the nature and extent of the spiritual wreckage 
lying in the wake of this hurricane that had blown itself out. 
To most of them Norwold was still Norwold, exhausted but 
intact. People did not bother to count up how many of its farms 
had changed hands in the past year or two-except, perhaps, 
Silas Corwin, who had reaped a belated harvest from this little 
flurry in real-estate. In this latest “move" Si had been middle- 
man, not between obstinate old Norwolders and would-be new 
aristocrats, but between defeated villagers and sullen optimists, 
smelling of horse-manure and unable to scrawl more than a 
quavery cross as signature to mystical contracts for title to old 
farms loaded with new mortgages mountain-high. 

Silas had recently become as familiar with the squalor of trust- 
ful Polacks and their secret hoards of grimy bills as, in the old 
days before the war, he had been with the miserly suspicion of 
arrogant plutocrats. In those old days he had been obliged 
for weeks on end to toady up to some contemptuous big-bug in 
order to earn one quarter his present commission on a deal 
wound up in jig-time and involving one tenth the former amounts 
of actual cash. In a large percentage of these latter deals Silas 
was able to collect a double or triple commission just by writing 
a figure on a bill to the dumb Polack and telling him to take 
it or leave it. Did he want this farm? All right, then pay for it 
—and shut up. 

Silas Corwin was recognized throughout Norwold as a wealthy 
man. He was chief appraiser for the savings-bank. He and coun- 
selor Conklin ran the whole shebang. Grouchy old Hiram Conk- 
lin was too old to bother his tired head over anything but 
balance-sheets and an ever-mounting surplus. This last was the 
one thing that worried him. It was hard to keep it down with- 
in the limits fixed by law. For that reason there was talk at all 
their biennial meetings about using some of it up in a new 
building. Silas' idea was to buy the old Baldwin hotel corner 
and put on it a marble-faced edifice which would stand as a 
landmark in Suffolk County for all the world to gape at. But he 
had not, as yet, been able to sell this idea to Isaac. 
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Hiram was in favor of doing something— in fact, they had to 
do something with this troublesome surplus besides raise sal- 
aries and juggle figures on annual reports. But just what to do 
he could not make up his mind except, on the one hand, privately 
to discourage deposits and lower interest on them to a minimum, 
and on the other hand to veto any and all loans to local people 
—for these people automatically paid six per cent per annum. 
This old-fashioned policy was in no sense adequate to stem the 
flood of gold. Hiram and his bank-family bought as many as 
were permissible of government bonds and super-gilt-edged rail- 
roads and industrials which brought in an average of only two 
and a half to three per cent. For a while this makeshift kept 
the annoying hoard of gold from heaping up too fast. A second 
help *was to keep their board busy at as much expense as pos- 
sible putting Dut loans on the west end of the island within 
the shadow of New York, where they could put out money on 
mortgages guaranteed by the giant title-companies at as low as 
four and a quarter per cent— and let somebody else worry about 
the troublesome difference between it and six. Let outside insti- 
tutions and Norwolders rich from sales of inherited property 
make these crazy loans to Polack farmers. Let them enjoy the 
consequent headaches. And let the Norwold Savings-Bank be 
known throughout the land as a solid rock of conservative 
investment as unshakable as the Hills of God. 

And still the confounded surplus swelled and kept on swell- 
ing. Had those millions on deposit been Hiram’s little family’s 
own private hoard they could not have handled it more jealously. 
That these accumulated millions belonged, in fact, to anybody 
else had long ago ceased to enter into Hiram’s family’s calcu- 
lations. They were the trusted Trustees and Guardians of peo- 
ple’s funds. They lived up to that trust. They both felt and 
acted ever-conscious of the solemnity which this imposed upon 
them. 

Isaac Conklin, too, was known far and wide as a wealthy man. 
He, too, was a manifest success. All Norwold was properly proud 
of him. A new and abler generation was stepping to the van 
and carrying on. The old was rapidly fading out of sight. A 
few old fellows, like Hiram, continued to function after a fashion. 
Old Dr. Baldwin, for example, still prescribed his pills and 
powders for Norwold’s foredoomed generation. He had not yet 
seen his way clear to moving into that bungalow down on the 
creek, and spending his few remaining days in a rowboat out 
on the bay. He was a thoroughly fagged out old misanthrope. 
His nephew, Bennie, to whom he had planned to pass on his 
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practice, had been killed in the Argonne. It was one thing to 
hand your practice over to a nephew, quite another to let a 
young upstart, one-half Jew, as was this young Lewis, come in 
and grab it up. Silas Corwin’s father. Herb, was another village 
ancient still in harness. Herb Corwin still kept on burying 
Norwold’s dead. But the furniture end of his business had prac- 
tically ceased. 

They were dropping off rapidly, these old, decayed limbs of 
the Norwold oak. Norwold’s ground was littered with them. 
For example, there lived only a handful of the old veterans of 
Norwold’s famous Company J, most of them too decrepit even 
to get out to their annual fall reunions on the fifth of Sep- 
tember. The place of the old Company J in the Norwold scheme 
of things was taken now by the Ezra Howell legion post of 
World War veterans. But as yet this new organization had not 
crystallized into permanent form. There was not much en- 
thusiasm in Norwold for celebrating anything, and there was 
a good deal of dissension among the members of the Ezra 
Howell Post. Nobody quite knew what they wanted to do or 
stand for. The old was swiftly dying, the new had not yet 
taken shape. 

The old village cemetery— that part of it, that is, originally 
set aside for the families of the early settlers— was pretty well 
filled up. To be sure, a whole stretch of farmland bought a 
few years back by a far-sighted board of Presbyterian elders lay 
to the south of the original cemetery, with here and there an 
imposing monument standing in perpetual banishment beyond 
the myrtle boundary of the original Norwold graveyard. Among 
these later, lonesome sepulchres towered the great marble mauso- 
leum erected right after the war by the multi-millionaire, Henry 
Weller, and containing now the ashes of old Gottlob, the village- 
butcher, and his wife, Barbara, and alongside these, not the 
ashes, to be sure, but an urn labeled “Anna”— that queer sister 
of Henry Weller’s whose horrible death by fire had been such 
a shock to everybody, even though it had come at a time when 
everybody’s attention was occupied by the infinitely greater trag- 
edy of world war. 

This mighty Weller mausoleum attracted annually a flock 
of visitors to the old Norwold cemetery. People pointed to it 
with a justifiable pride. Its magnificence lent new dignity to 
Norwold. 

The post-war real-estate flurry, too, was practically over. 
Polacks, Lithuanians, Irish Catholics and natives alike were 
scrambling around for interest money. The business-bank had 
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shut down sharply on loans. The fertilizer companies had sharply 
curtailed credit. Norwold, like every other American community, 
was in the ugly grip o£ a nation-wide slump. But people were 
still too dizzy to realize it. There was no building in Norwold. 
Carpenters were out of work; so were masons and painters. No- 
body was making improvements. People had not yet caught their 
breath. For a while, there had been talk of raising money to 
build a new town hall as a sort of village monument to Peace. 
But that had all died out before it had fairly started. The old 
town hall was good enough for any use that Norwolders would 
ever put it to. Nothing ever happened in it to warrant change. 
There was talk of turning it into a motion-picture house. But 
nobody ever found out who was back of this idea. It soon died. 

The village, too, was all but dead. An A. and P. chain-store 
was the only new thing in Norwold. There was talk of another 
chain-store coming in. Who was going to support them both? 
Both of the old village grocery-stores were hobbling along pain- 
fully. But quite a few loyal Norwolders stubbornly refused to 
save money on groceries to be bought from the A. and P. at 
a cut of sometimes as much as three cents a can under standard 
prices in Norwold. There were still many Norwolders who re- 
fused to buy green peas and new carrots and string beans on 
display in January in this new-fangled A. and P. store. It was 
against all nature. 

Except for this new excrescence on the weather-worn body 
of Norwold, the village was, if not quite dead, distinctly mori- 
bund. But people, aside from the young generation, didn’t seem 
to realize it. These young folks did! There was hardly one of 
them of any intelligence who did not consider in sober moments 
some possible way of escape. 

This village quiescence had its undeniable advantages. Charlie 
Baldwin’s old saloon still stood locked and dark and empty 
in the village-center. That ulcer on the vitals of Norwold had 
never started up again. Nor had any other come to take its 
place. The curse of public drinking no longer lay over an en- 
lightened America. The saloon as an institution was dead— long 
rest its malodorous corpse! 

Prohibition had ushered in a New Day. Other public nuisances 
had disappeared. Among them, the noisome docks of the North 
Fork Oyster Company no longer tainted the air of aristocratic 
South Downs. The docks themselves had disappeared together 
with that mountainous heap of stinking shells. The whole south 
shore of Norwold Harbor had been restored to its original 
charm, its pristine purity. Old Henry Weller's twelve-foot iron 
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fence still ran down to high water-mark a few rods east of a 
public bathing-beach to remind picnickers unpleasantly of a 
limit to their freedom of enjoyment. And who the devil cared 
about it— that silent fence, and the emptiness beyond it? 

The North Fork Oyster Company had moved their business, 
lock, stock and barrel. The only remaining evidence of its ex- 
istence were barnacled poles sticking up here and there above 
the smiling surface of Norwold Harbor— they and occasionally 
one of this company’s fleet of steamers at work out in the bay 
over hidden beds of oysters. This company was now the leading 
industry in Eastport, five miles east of Norwold. It was its lead- 
ing industry because Eastport, that formerly boisterous harbor- 
town pulsing with industry, was just about as dead as Norwold. 
Its one-time humming ship-yards were silent and empty. Those 
great ways down which had slid, one after another, the sub- 
marine destroyers sold at fabulous profit to a doomed Russian 
empire lay there now like the slimy ribs of a dinosaur at the 
edge of some dead, inland swamp. Fishing, too, was dead. A 
few of the old baymen eked out a precarious living tending 
miles of offshore lobster-pots, and dredging scallops in season. 

At this time only faintly was there a stirring along the Eastport 
waterfront, a still-faint pulsation indicative of new life. As yet, 
there was no real indication of what the near future held in 
store for this harbor-town. As yet, only here and there some 
young fisherman had hooked up a few stolen dollars running 
in cases of bootleg liquor from some mysterious, offshore source 
through the fog and night over Gardiner’s Bay. There was 
hushed gossip about this in the back rooms of the wop fruit- 
stores and one-time pool-parlors of Eastport. But, as yet, rum- 
running as an art, as quite the most fascinating game of hide- 
and-seek in the history of American contrabanding, had only 
reached its timid, experimental stage. Eastport, too, was in a 
kind of coma. 

Not all of the North Fork Oyster Company’s gang had fol- 
lowed it to Eastport. Forced to choose between it and Norwold, 
quite a few had stuck, as foolish people often do, to the place 
they had so long called home. They found odd jobs of one sort 
or another. They made up part of that human surplus, by no 
means golden, from Norwold’s thrifty past. 

Mike McCarthy, for example, than whom a handier mechanic 
had never puttered around the village, knocked out a day’s 
wages here and there tinkering with outhouses, or loading pota- 
toes at the railroad siding, or repairing some Polack’s windmill. 
He favored Polacks. He spent much of his time in Johnnie 
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Kanakas* cauliflower-shed. Everybody except old-line Methodists 
and Presbyterians knew that Johnnie had set up a still in its 
cellar. The stuff he made was a little raw, but it did the trick. 
In the fall, Mike worked with young Pete Fischer and French 
Charlie, dredging scallops— but not for wages. French Charlie 
made the best home-brew in Nonvoid, Charlie needled it with 
such alcohol as he could scoop up here and there. His regular 
price was a quarter a bottle against as high as forty cents for 
bootleg Canadian ale. And Charlie’s beer had a kick like a 
white mule. Mike suffered from it most of the time. Well, one 
had to take what one could find. It used to be that a fellow 
could buy all the good rye he could hold at ten cents a hooker. 
But not any more! Other times, another Charlie. The good old 
days of Baldwin’s bar were gone forever. 

Yet Norwold was, in fact, still Norwold. Perhaps two of its 
most centrally located physical features would best indicate its 
diathesis. On the one hand, Baldwin’s locked saloon, that dosed 
ulcer. On the other hand, an even more centrally located, deeply 
pitted scar. 

Except for one or two rotting pickets lying in a tangle of 
weeds and orchard-grass, the old Weller fence had disappeared. 
Except for an old barn half hidden behind disheveled trees, 
there were no buildings on this unsightly barren in the heart 
of Norwold village. Where a house had once stood, gaped a 
hole half filled with debris and brick blasted by fire, not yet 
sufficiently weathered to support even weeds. Around the crum- 
bling foundation rimming this hole was a tangle of bushes 
overrun by grapevines which had sprung up from the wild 
roots beneath a once carefully tended arbor. 

In the center of Norwold gaped this hideous scar. The one 
and only evidence of human interest in it was a two-foot yellow 
sign nailed to a waist-high post set about three feet back from 
the road-line, and reading: “No Trespassing!” 

To strangers passing by— and not a stranger ever passed in 
daylight but looked in amazement at this ugly ruin— it seemed 
as if it might have been lying there half a century— so swiftly 
can mother nature undo man’s pitiful handiwork! To Nor- 
wolders passing by— and rarely did one pass so occupied as not 
to cast a sour glance at this eyesore— it was clear that nothing 
short of earthquake or the second flood would ever do away 
with this village stigma. Because each one of them had many 
times heard the rumor that Henry G. Weller had sworn to 
God Almighty to leave it there for all time to come, an eternal 
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reminder to Norwolders of what they had done to him and 
to his sister. 

If this rumor was true, it was a piece of venomous injustice. 
There was not a soul in Norwold who did not regret the awful 
death of poor old lady Weller. It had been an accident which 
might have been prevented at a time of less excitement and 
confusion, and which, too, might have happened on any day 
of the week to any one in Norwold. You could not base opinions 
on an accident which everybody heartily regretted. There had 
never been one speck of hard feeling in Norwold against old 
Anna Weller. Everybody, in fact, had always pitied her. Every- 
body in Norwold had always liked her father, old Gottlob 
Weller, and had made him welcome in their midst. Had not 
Comrade Weller fought with all the other men of Norwold 
in the Civil War? This feud, this hatred was all of Henry 
Weller’s own making and imagination. People remembered that 
night of the war-rally when a few hysterical nobodies temporarily 
out of their wits from all the excitement of war with Germany 
had yelled at Henry Weller, who was standing on the platform, 
accusing him of war-profiteering and being half a German. Of 
course, in a way, it was nonsense— that is, as far as any real 
hatred was concerned. And in another way, if the downright 
truth must be told, he had made heaven only knew how many 
millions out of that horrible war, and was, in fact, the son of 
an immigrant German— which nobody in the world would hold 
against him except at such a moment of perfectly excusable 
excitement. That was the whole truth of the matter— certainly 
no justification for Henry Weller’s reputed bitterness against the 
place of his birth and the people among whom he had grown 
up, and who had helped him get his start in life. 

It was an unfortunate situation. It was one, however, which 
Norwolders with the best of intentions could do nothing to 
correct. Only time and a future generation might close this 
wound in the heart of their patient village. 

Henry Weller, the multi-millionaire, lived on alone in “Hawk's 
Nest"— alone, that is, so far as Norwold was concerned. He still 
had his housekeeper, the notorious Mamie Fischer. People in 
Norwold had forgotten what she looked like. She never set foot 
in the village, no more than did Henry Weller himself. Occa- 
sionally people saw their big, closed limousine come rolling 
through Norwold from the west headed straight for “Hawk's 
Nest." It never stopped anywhere in the village. Henry Weller 
always rode on the front seat alongside his chauffeur. But the 
most any one ever got was a glimpse of Henry's massive shoulders 
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and bearded profile. He was always staring straight ahead as 
if there were something unpleasant awaiting him which he was 
eager to have out of the way. Sometimes there were other people 
in the car with him. 

There was a single exception to this divorcement between Henry 
Weller and the village which he still called home. When Henry 
Weller’s limousine with Henry Weller in it was headed in any 
other direction than east or west over the roads of Norwold, 
it was either on its way to or on its way from one particular 
spot. This was a spot just off the highway, underneath the 
mighty branches of that ancient oak which stood at die corner 
of the North Road and Beebe’s Lane. Often enough some pass- 
ing farmer saw this big car standing there, headed south, with 
a smart-looking chauffeur at the wheel, reading a book or maga- 
zine, or wrapped in some mechanic’s day-dream. No one ever 
knew who or what the fellow was except a part of Henry Wel- 
ler’s limousine. 

Few Norwolders passed this way. But in the course of years 
this queer friendship between Miss Beebe and Henry Weller 
had become general property which had long since ceased to 
rouse curiosity. It had gone on year after year. Even had most 
Norwolders been able to watch and hear these two over their 
cups of tea, they would have either fallen asleep or gone on 
thinking about their own plans and perplexities. These two 
old fossils chattered away by the hour to each other about 
nothing in general that had any relation to the pressing prob- 
lems of everyday life in Norwold. But they seemed to get pleas- 
ure out of it— if you could call it pleasure. The most either one 
of them ever produced in the way of merriment was a chuckle 
now and then. What pleasure they were having was only be- 
trayed in a kind of peaceful happiness apparent in their faces. 

Even elegant South Downs in this early post-war period was 
curiously quiescent. The beautiful estates were all there intact, 
and each year their shrubbery was becoming more luxuriant. But 
the smartness, the hectic, hot-weather busyness of Norwold’s 
famous summer colony was, for the time being at any rate, a 
thing of the past. People spoke of South Downs’ pre-war heyday. 
The theoretical price per foot of South Downs waterfront was 
no doubt just as high, maybe even higher than ever. But no 
one dreamed of a sale or purchase. It was all there— “Oakwood,” 
"Ivy Wall,” “Cedar Beach,” South Downs’ nationally known 
golf-course— to say nothing of Henry Weller’s already mythical 
“Hawk’s Nest.” All there— fixed. But the “old-time” social life 
of South Downs was not. “Oakwood,” the Grinnell mansion, had 
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been locked for two or three years. Then relatives of this so- 
called Count Braganza had occupied it during the past summer. 
There were ugly rumors about these people. Nobody quite be- 
lieved these rumors. They connected the name of Braganza with 
the bootlegging of liquor going on everywhere. But it was only 
gossip. Nobody knew any facts. Anyway, these queer-looking 
Braganzas had nothing but money. 

Senator— or, rather, ex-Senator— Sydney A. Warren’s place was 
occupied during hot weather by some part of his family. Mr. 
Warren himself was rarely in Norwold. Both his sons were 
married now, also his daughter Gladys. She had married an 
Italian or else a Portuguese nobleman of some description. Some 
said he was one thing, some another. At any rate, his name 
had been in the papers a good deal. One of these post-war 
adventurers. The names of half a dozen society women had been 
linked with his. Ex-Senator Warren’s older son, Kenneth, was 
still with the great firm of Wellington and Whitehouse. His 
younger son and namesake was presumably in business of one 
sort or another. If so, it took up very little of his time. Sydney 
A. Warren, Jr., had become a national figure in squash. His 
wife, ex-Secretary Stokesbury’s daughter, had just given birth to 
a son and heir-apparent. It was in all the papers. This infant 
would one day come into heaven knew how many tens of millions 
from both sides of his family. 

Amid all the aloof elegance of South Downs still lived the 
Howells— some of them. Old Charlie Howell had recently passed 
on to his reward. His widow, Agnes, lived alone in her part of 
the box-like Howell place. She was getting well along in years, 
but no one could see any change in her for the last ten or 
twenty. She would without doubt be just as spry at ninety as 
she was at seventy-five— and just as dictatorial. Albert Howell 
was still the best farmer in Norwold, by and large. But he was 
no longer active in Grange affairs. Bert Howell was a deeply 
disappointed man. Everybody respected, everybody, in a way, 
felt for him. If any one man alive in Norwold exemplified the 
highest, the most cherished and indispensable principles that 
Norwold had always stood for in American life, then that man 
was Charlie Howell’s son Albert, a solid pillar of Presbyterian 
precept in a confused generation, an unshakable rock of con- 
servative conviction in a topsy-turvy world. 

Bert Howell lived under the same roof with four women, 
his wife and three widows— his mother, Agnes; his daughter, 
Margaret; and a third widow, his daughter-in-law, Elsie Daven- 
port Howell. Where else was there for any one of them to go? 
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His mother, to be sure, lived in her own separate part of the 
house, and her widowhood in no sense vitally affected Bert 
Howell’s relation to things in general. His daughter, on the 
other hand, was not a widow in the usual sense. No one called 
her one. Had she been a real widow, Bert would have had no 
complaint whatever. There would have been nothing in this 
situation which he would not have been willing to accept with- 
out inner protest as the will of God. Bert’s only daughter was 
one of those war-widows— still a war-widow at the end of 1920! 
She was a war-widow, moreover, with a living proof of widow- 
hood of one sort or another who was now old enough to be able 
to demonstrate at a moment’s notice that he was an uncorrect- 
able calamity. A mongrel. His full name was John Howell Mc- 
Carthy. Everybody except Bert had a tendency to call him 
Johnnie. He was one of the devil’s own nuisances. He had been 
demonstrating it in forty ways for going on four years. 

It was not the kid’s fault. He was what he was. What he was 
was the fault, if fault there be, of his mother. Bert Howell 
did not hate his only grandchild. He only hated what had 
caused him. That brat’s father was still with the Canadian army 
of occupation on the Rhine— two years after the whole thing 
was over! There could be only one answer to it, one explanation. 
It was one never discussed in the Howell household— at any rate, 
not in Farmer Howell’s presence. 

Ezra had been killed in the final drive on Verdun, a week or 
two before the armistice. He and Bennie Baldwin were the only 
two Norwolders lost in the great war. Bennie Baldwin had 
been killed by a bomb dropped on a dressing-station in back 
of the line. But Ezra Howell had been killed in action in that 
irresistible surge of American doughboys which had finally 
crushed the Hun. The name of Ezra Howell would live in Nor- 
wold. But that was little consolation to his father. 

Bert had hired a Polack by the name of Joe Brodsky to take 
Ezra’s place. Joe lived out in what had once been a tool-shed. 
Ezra’s widow occupied the room which Ezra had fixed up for 
himself over the kitchen. 

Peggy lived on in her old room overlooking “Ivy Wall.” She 
had set up a cot in it for Johnnie. Her mother had argued 
against this— as she did against most other things which Peggy 
insisted on doing. But to no avail. Peggy refused to let Johnnie 
sleep in a separate room under the attic stair. She insisted on 
having him right next to her bed— just as she insisted on a 
thousand other unreasonable things which made the whole house 
and everybody in it subservient to this ill-behaved youngster of 
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hers. At any rate, that was the way it seemed to self-possessed 

Elsie. 

The plain fact of the matter was that Johnnie Howell Mc- 
Carthy was a confoundedly spoiled infant. His obvious assump- 
tion was that he owned the earth, and that all he had to do 
was to holler loud enough to get it, or as much of it as he 
could use at any one time. In Elsie Davenport Howell's private 
opinion this Johnnie was a detestable little brat. 

Even his rat-like intelligence was a calamity, no asset. In Elsie’s 
ears even Johnnie’s laughter sounded disagreeably shrill. And 
everybody’s ears were being pierced at any hour of the day and 
night by Johnnie’s passionate protest about things— anything, 
everything! — that did not for the moment key in with his own 
wishes. He was a distinctly good-looking little rascal. He had 
his father’s curly black hair and his mother's perky mouth. He 
had shining black eyes and an uncanny, cat-like quickness of mind 
and body. But it would have taken thirteen people to cope with 
his ceaseless stream of mischievous impulse. Certainly all four 
women of the Howell household could not begin to do it. They 
all tried— except Peggy. 

Peggy went on the old theory of the survival of the fittest. 
She let them all wrestle with Johnnie. She seemed confident that 
he would take care of himself. He did! It was enough to drive 
poor Gramma Howell clean to distraction! Peggy's pet name for 
her Johnnie was “Little Rebel." When she had sometimes battled 
him to an exhausted truce, she would suddenly laugh out loud 
as if the whole disagreeable scene had been some foolish game, 
and cry out at her sniveling, flailing brat: “You darling little 
Rebel!” He was not yet four and could read all his Mother 
Goose rhymes. Sometimes he read them upside down. He knew 
bits of half a dozen ragtime ditties picked up from the radio 
which Peggy had insisted on setting up in the Howell living- 
room. 

There had been an argument about this radio— more than a 
mere argument. The first radio any one had heard of in Norwold 
had been installed, of course, in “Hawk's Nest.” People had 
read in the newspapers of the new broadcasting company— one 
of the many tentacles of the International Light and Power oc- 
topus. Henry Weller's name had been mentioned in connection 
with it— as it was in connection with almost everything else 
involving electricity. Then Gramma Beebe had been given a 
radio by Henry Weller. All the Howell family, except Bert, 
had gone up to listen to it. And now Helen was glad that Peggy 
had defied her father and traded in the victrola and all the old 
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records which nobody had played for the last two or three years. 
This new nightly entertainment gave them something to do 
besides go to bed. 

As it was, they all retired early. Each had his or her own good 
reasons for wanting to be alone. For Peggy, it was the day’s final 
release. It was not a time to which she looked forward with 
eagerness. It marked another day gone, one more step along 
a never-ending road. To say that Peggy was happiest when alone 
would be misleading. It was then that Peggy was most recon- 
ciled to conditions at best uncongenial. It seemed to Peggy, and 
with some reason, that she had paid dearly for one week of 
happiness. 

Often she looked back on that week the details of which had 
become very vague, much as one remembers the thrill but not 
the episodes of some poignant dream. She remembered the set- 
ting and the fact of his being there. She remembered the fact 
of her inexpressible happiness. That memory had ceased to 
rouse in her any physical reaction. It was the spiritual content 
of that week, not its physical delight, which her memory retained. 
In fact, she seldom thought of that once completely dominating 
phase of her experience. Her physical intoxication had long since 
been sublimated into a kind of spiritual worship of a self-created 
ideal. 

Four years had passed since Peggy had gayly exchanged fur 
coats with her room-mate in Smith College and set out for Nor- 
wold to have her war-baby at Gramma Beebe’s. She looked back 
on that episode, too, as something in the nature of a dream. It 
was a bit different to imagine herself the irresponsible happy- 
go-lucky who had looked forward to having her baby as more 
of a lark than a tragedy. She looked back on the weeks of that 
winter and her companionship with Gramma Beebe as perhaps 
the happiest, most contentful period of her life. An honest pride 
had possessed her. She knew, too, that Gramma Beebe, in spite 
of all her misgivings, had been happy because of their being 
together. They two had come very close to each other during 
those long, isolated weeks of winter and spring. Gramma Beebe 
had told Peggy a great deal about her own girlhood and her 
relations to both of the Weller twins. Peggy knew, now, the 
nature of the tragedy that made up so much of Gramma Beebe’s 
life. She understood, now, the secret of Gramma Beebe’s gentle- 
ness and sweetness. She understood the nature of Gramma Beebe’s 
love for Henry Weller. 

Perhaps that association with Gramma Beebe had affected 
Peggy more profoundly than she herself realized. 
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These four years which Peggy had planned to spend in acquir- 
ing a college education had given her a totally different kind 
of knowledge— if knowledge it may be called. She thought of 
them as arid years devoid of anything deserving the name of 
experience. But who was she to measure the difference between 
the Peggy of the pageant and this little, post-war widow waiting 
for the day of her deliverance? 

Even Peggy realized at times that these years had not been 
wholly wasted. There was always John. And John had had an 
unexplainable effect upon herself. She had learned from him, 
because of him. He had taught her of the existence and the 
meaning of many things which had been beyond the horizon 
of her foolish girlhood. Through him she gained a new insight 
into human motives and her own make-up. He had taught her 
the nature of her own selfishness. He had been a constant chal- 
lenge. Although at times she pretended unconcern, she took his 
every mood and mutation very seriously. 

Aloneness, no matter how distasteful, engenders an ability to 
enjoy it. Nor was Peggy's aloneness by any means wholly dis- 
tasteful. She was not so much physically alone as she was in 
spirit. The loneliness which at times possessed her was not 
acute. She had acquired a degree of patience. Beneath her pa- 
tience was that stubborn, indomitable core of herself which had 
never known defeat and never would. Precisely because of her 
consciousness of wasted time, she in fact wasted surprisingly little 
of it. Because she herself felt keenly the lack of education, she 
resolutely set herself to educate her boy. Perhaps, as Elsie and 
Gramma Howell insisted, Peggy's methods were foolish, her 
theories counter to all precedent. But she kept at it. Certainly 
her extravagant ideas of bringing up a youngster self-dependent 
and unrepressed by rigid rules of conduct were sadly out of 
place in the Howell household. Peggy’s mother stood, as always, 
a mediator between conflicting forces around her. Mrs. Howell’s 
r6Ie was not exactly an easy one. 

Nor was Peggy’s educational effort confined entirely to Johnnie. 
Her reading was anything but orderly. She had neither the abil- 
ity nor the wish to prescribe for herself any given course of study. 
But she read, she read at random and for a good many hours 
weekly in the aggregate. Secretly, Elsie resented Peggy’s freedom 
from housework. Peggy did next to none of it outside her own 
room. She seemed to take it for granted that there was none 
to do. She did not even prepare Johnnie’s meals. She sat with 
him while he ate. Johnnie had violent likes and dislikes for 
food. Everything he hated was good for him. Elsie tried to keep 
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out of earshot at Johnnie’s meal-times. It was disgusting. She 
even proposed to Mother Howell to let Peggy serve Johnnie his 
meals upstairs. But that idea was too revolutionary for Helen. 
She preferred to suffer and have people eat where they should— 
and when they should. It was a never-ending battle. 

Peggy read intensively of current affairs. She tried valiantly 
to arrive at some understanding of existing world-confusion. 
She had an innate love for so-called public affairs and political 
intrigue which developed markedly in these years of waiting 
for her husband’s return. She thought of him as part of these 
affairs. She followed painstakingly every new development on 
the stage of European politics, developments crowding one on 
the heels of the other with such confusing rapidity. She was 
always eager to read familiar names in public prints. She had 
a vague ambition to be a part of it all— an absurd ambition in 
view of her life as she lived it, and one which she never trans- 
lated into concrete hope. Often she saw familiar names— Well- 
ington, Warren, Weller; once in a while Bryce, or Corcoran, or 
Braganza. She never saw Grinnell. The Grinnells had faded out 
of the picture. When she saw “International Light and Power,” 
she thought: my great-uncle. When she saw “Weller” it was 
invariably “My grandfather.” She saw it often. United States 
delegate at international conferences, observer at Geneva, chair- 
man of this and that, lecturer here and there. Disarmament, 
World Peace, Internationalism. She read articles by him. Anti- 
trusts, anti-tariffs, anti-bureaus, anti-Versailles, anti-Entente. He 
was anti -every thing. He wasn’t even pro-German. He was a thorn 
in the side of Republicans and Democrats alike. What was he— 
a Socialist? Maybe a bolshevik, as Mr. Hearst contended. Any- 
way, he was her grandfather. 

She read everything she could find about the Rhine, about the 
new geography, about the ceaseless bickering over the treaty of 
Versailles. She even read the treaty. She tried to find out, unsuc- 
cessfully, what the word “mandate” was supposed to mean. She 
did all this so as to keep abreast of Joe, so as to keep close to 
him. Was he not on the Rhine? He sent her picture postcards 
of it from time to time, and of the Cathedral in Cologne, and 
the Pschorrbrau where he had found the best beer. Joe sent 
picture postcards scrawled over with the names of fellow-aviators 
and their sweethearts. Seldom did the same names appear. In 
the course of two years she had seen, “Gretl,” “Trudi,” “Betti,” 
“Linda,” “Annchen,” “Susi,” “Emma.” Peggy only smiled at these 
scrawls. She didn’t care. They had come from another world. 
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It made her the more determined that Joe, on his return, should 
not find her a dumb Norwolder, like all the rest of them. 

Peggy had no clear idea of her relative familiarity with current 
politics. Her whole interest lay in the Franco-German border. 
She read next to nothing about Russia. Bolshevism, as such, 
left her completely cold. Not so the tragedy of imperial Russia. 
Sometimes she angrily called Johnnie, at his worst, a devilish 
little bolshevik— then had to explain what one was. It was the 
glamour of history that intrigued her, its personalities— not its 
economics. Next to novels, her favorite reading was biography. 
Her favorite novel was Thomas Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urber- 
viHes.” 

She rarely went to church. It was the one day she insisted on 
helping with dinner. In fair weather either Elsie or Gramma 
Howell took Johnnie to Sunday-school. It was one of the family 
sore-spots. There were many others. Peggy had become all but 
a stranger in Norwold. Once in a while she went up to Gramma 
Beebe’s. She had never learned to drive an automobile. But had 
she been able to drive it, her father would never have dreamed 
of allowing her to use the family Studebaker. He himself never 
offered to take her anywhere unless she expressly asked him 
to do so. 

Elsie had driven a car for years. Sometimes she used the Stude- 
baker for errands to the village. But Peggy never asked Elsie to 
take her to Gramma Beebe’s. Many times she resolved that as 
soon as Joe returned, all this would change. This was only an 
interim— an interim that had stretched on, month after month, 
until it became difficult to imagine what it would be like to be 
free once more, to have one's own household, and be able to 
carry out one's own inclinations. 

The only house which Peggy visited at all frequently was 
Mary Kanakas'. Invariably, on Peggy's walks with John, he 
would tease her to take him to play with Margie Kanakas. Often 
Peggy turned up Bowery Lane to the trim little Polack farm- 
house near the railroad-track. Peggy's namesake, Margaret, had 
a brother now, almost two years of age, and Mary was well along 
toward a third little Kanakas. Peggy enjoyed talking with good- 
natured Mary. Mary had grown very fat. But she kept herself 
clean, and was still good-looking. It was always a struggle to tear 
Johnnie away from his Polack sweetheart. Little Margie was 
always dirty and always laughing. She was almost a match for 
Peggy’s own little bolshevik. Mary would let them romp and 
shout and battle away undisturbed in the yard until Peggy was 
obliged to step in to prevent actual bloodshed. Johnnie was 
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always highly excited on his way to and from the Kanakases. 

Twice Peggy saw Mike McCarthy out by the bam when she 
was calling on Mary. But she never spoke to him. Once she 
watched him talking to Johnnie. She sent Mary out to bring 
Johnnie into the house. She had a queer feeling at the pit of 
her stomach. This Irish lout was her own baby’s grandfather! 
Resolutely she locked that whole subject from her mind. It had 
nothing to do with herself and Joe. 

Never once in all these weary months, these years of waiting, 
did her loyalty to her hero-husband weaken. She never thought 
of the future apart from him. He was her future. She thought of 
it only in terms of life with her lover-husband. She thought 
of it a great deal. She planned what they would make of it— 
all kinds of plans. It was difficult to think of any definite path. 
All paths radiated from one spot— their home. She never tried 
to locate that home in any given place. Sometimes she thought 
of it in the country, sometimes in the city— never in Norwold. 
Out somewhere— what was there for Joe to do in Norwold? She 
often wondered how she could best help him, how she could 
earn money— they would need money! He must go on with his 
plans, his ambition to be an engineer— a great engineer! Some- 
how she would help him— if ever he would get back, if ever they 
could get started! 

She wrote him endlessly of these day-dreams. His replies were 
always disappointing. They always came after so long an interval 
that she was never quite certain to which of her letters he was 
referring. She always wrote three or four to his one. Almost 
every week she sent him a letter. She never let more than two 
weeks go by. She had sent him at least a dozen different snap- 
shots of Johnnie. Joe’s letters were always short. He never men- 
tioned what were his plans after his return. He wrote that they 
could talk all that over when he got there— if ever he did! He 
seemed impatient to be back home. He wrote that he would 
never have signed up for the period of occupation had he dreamed 
that they would be hooked up there for anything like this length 
of time. He was sick of it. But he had to make the best of it. 
Quite obviously he did. 

He was leading a pretty gay life on the Rhine! Peggy did not 
blame him. She would have done the same thing had she been 
there, like him, stranded She took pleasure in the fact that 
Joe had become so enthusiastic about Germans. And of course 
he was a hero to all these girls. She even jokingly sent her regards 
to Susi and Gretl. She was broad-minded. She knew her Joseph. 
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She knew it was all a temporary thing. Wait till she had him 
back with her! 

Recently his letters had been more gloomy. Every one had 
expected that the troops would be sent home during the previous 
summer. In September he had written that the word was off the 
Rhine before November! Then a month later: home before 
Christmas! But now that winter had set in, all these rumors 
had died and no one knew when, if ever, the war would at length 
be over for this rear-guard of the Allied army. Nothing ever 
appeared in the papers about them. A w;ir-weary world had for- 
gotten their Watch on the Rhine. 

The American army had long, long ago returned and scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. Only the legion posts, the hospitals 
still crowded with maimed veterans remained of its glory— these 
and a disillusioned, disorganized rabble of ex-soldiers hunting 
for unobtainable work all over the country. Joe McCarthy had 
made the mistake of not quitting his Canadian buddies and 
joining up with the American Air Force when he had had the 
chance right after its arrival in France. He had foolishly chosen 
to stick with the fellows who had been through hell with him 
for close to two years before ever American flyers took off in 
France. And now he was neither one thing nor the other. Nor- 
wold had long since welcomed its home-coming heroes. That was 
all past and forgotten. 

For a while after the war was over, Peggy’s mother, whenever 
a letter came, would ask Peggy whether it contained news about 
her husband’s return. But such inquiries had long ago ceased. 
Nobody asked Peggy any questions now about Joe McCarthy. 
They hardly bothered to call Peggy when a letter came with a 
German stamp on it. They just left it lying on the sideboard. 

The last letter which Peggy had received from Joe had arrived 
on the day before Thanksgiving. That had been now three weeks 
ago. In a few days Christmas would come to Norwold— then New 
Year’s, and another year of waiting. Peggy was trying to write 
an answer to Joe’s last letter. Two weeks before this she had 
sent him her Christmas letter and a little box of gifts packed 
carefully against the long voyage ahead of it. In that letter she 
had not tried to answer the questions Joe had asked. She had 
preferred to leave them till a later date and let the letter she 
had composed from the fullness of her heart be its own answer 
to his foolish questions. She did not blame him for feeling blue 
and discouraged, but she did blame him for having so little faith 
in her, and what he had said about John had made her just a 
little bit angry. Why was he such an impossible handicap? 
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It was easy to set him at rest about herself. It took longer to 
answer his questions about John. Sometimes she felt a kind of 
terror at the thought that they two might hate each other. 
She was convinced that her father hated her baby— at least that 
his dislike was so pronounced that at times she shuddered to 
think of what John's fate would be were she not there to protect 
him. No wonder she longed to be away from this house and in 
a home of her own! Suppose Joe should take a similar dislike 
to her baby— but that would be unnatural! Johnnie was such a 
darling! He was so like Joe himself. But in not one single letter 
in all these years had Joe expressed any enthusiasm about their 
baby. As had happened often before, she tried again in this 
letter to set forth some of the many reasons for her own high 
opinion of Joe's son. She could write forever on this theme. 

She apologized for not having sent him the photograph of 
herself which he asked for as a Christmas-present. She promised 
him that right after New Year's she would have one taken of 
John and herself. Then he could see what a middle-aged old 
lady he had for a wife! She had let her hair grow much longer. 
She would get a permanent wave with some of her Christmas 
money— if anybody gave her any. She looked like a fright just 
at that moment. She could never make her confounded hair 
behave. It had gotten two or three shades darker. She had the 
same old green eyes— which he called blue. And her cheeks were 
still stupidly red— she never needed any rouge, thank God! But 
her face was thinner. All the plumpness had settled a little lower. 
Did he remember what tiny little breasts she had once had? Oh 
me, oh my! Those days were over. Mr. Johnnie had taken good 
care of that. 

Once she had complained of being scrawny. Now she worried 
over every mouthful she ate. She would not get fat! She would 
rather starve to death. He needn’t worry— yet. She had weighed 
herself on the potato-scales last week. A hundred and twenty-six 
—with her clothes on. That wasn't so bad, was it? That was only 
five or six pounds over what she had been on the day before he 
had left her— allowing five pounds for clothes. That was about a 
pound a year— not so bad— only it was all in one place. Did he 
remember weighing her on that little scale in the bathroom- 
in Paradise? Oh, jiminy, would those days ever return? Some 
days she felt as young as ever she had been— as if she could carry 
mountains on her back. Some days— like to-day— she felt a hun- 
dred years old. She hated the thought of Christmas. Did he re- 
member the year they had spent the holidays together— skating, 
and walking, and talking?— she remembered every hour of it. 
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This year there was no ice. It was almost like summer outside— 
and Christmas only one week away— less than a week. Where 
would he be on Christmas? She was going to take John up to— 

And just then Peggy’s mother called up the front stair to her. 
A certain tone in her mother’s voice annoyed Peggy. It was 
usually associated with Johnnie. Peggy had heard nothing from 
Johnnie for an hour. 

“Peggy!” called her mother. “Will you please come right 
down—” 

“What is it?” asked Peggy testily, knowing quite well what it 
was. She pushed aside her letter and went to the stair. Her 
mother was standing at the foot of it. The look on her face 
frightened Peggy. “What’s the matter?” 

“Come down,” said her mother. - 

Peggy went. A man was standing just inside the doorway, a 
man in a military greatcoat. At the sight of his face every muscle 
in Peggy’s body stiffened. She gave a choked scream. 

“Joe!” She saw him step forward— a pronounced limp. “You’re 
hurt!” she gasped. 

“Who’s hurt!” roared Joe and caught her. 

And that was the way her hero came home. 

2 

Joe explained it several times but with no great success. His 
outfit had left Cologne on twenty hours’ notice. This, said Joe, 
was no doubt to forestall half the fellows taking German wives 
home with them. They had been rushed aboard ship at Havre 
with no time to write letters. Cable? What for? He had assumed 
that of course people would know that they were on their way 
home. He had not yet realized that the lousy war had been over 
for two years and was ancient history. He had found that out 
as soon as they had landed in Montreal, on Monday morning. 
Tuesday night he was on the train to New York. Yes, he might 
have wired. But he still thought that Peggy must have known 
they were back. He had sort of expected a wire from her. The 
rest of the fellows— but of course they were all Canadians, all 
except Lieutenant Bottsford. Bott’s family had met him in 
Montreal. All the way down to New York Joe had watched people 
in the train, and had realized that everybody had forgotten all 
about the goddam war. 

He could not explain how frightfully let down he had felt 
all this time. No! No! Peggy must get that out of her head. Of 
course he was glad to be back! It was only— well, if she could 
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imagine what he'd been through for four years— Christ! And 
then to be coming back home— Some day, maybe, she’d under- 
stand— no she wouldn't. No one who had not been through it 
would ever understand— to hell with itl He wanted to forget it, 
too. Anyway, he had thought it best to come there without any 
—think how embarrassing it would have been if they had had 
the firemen's band up at the station to meet him, and the hook- 
and-ladder company— the whole place full of flags, and Peggy on 
a platform— what the hell was she crying about? 

On the day before Christmas they again discussed plans. Joe 
had been home almost a week. He and Peggy had talked for 
hours each day. Joe had hunted all over for a suitable house 
to live in temporarily. He had found only one place vacant in 
the village, the old Young's place down by Town Creek, a ram- 
bling old house of which the central part had been built in the 
seventeenth century. But it had a lot of rooms, and they had no 
furniture except the few pieces Peggy could scrape together. Joe 
had only two or three hundred dollars left from his four years' 
pay. He confessed to having lost a couple of hundred at crap 
the night before they were mustered out in Montreal. Every- 
body had celebrated. It looked now as though they would have to 
rent a couple of furnished rooms somewhere. 

Joe was confident he'd get a pension. He had put in a claim 
for one. Jim Bottsford was handling Joe’s case. He was a lawyer. 
But it was complicated because of Joe's having served with the 
Canadians. He felt that he was entitled to the graft if any one 
was. Joe showed Peggy his leg. Peggy almost fainted. Joe laughed. 
She ought to see some of the fellows! He insisted that his leg was 
just as good as ever. They had grafted two pieces of bone below 
the knee. He would always walk with a limp— but what the hell! 

Peggy had listened spellbound to the story of that crash, and 
of other escapes just as miraculous. She had to drag it out of 
him. Joe wanted to forget it all. He had given Johnnie his medal 
as a bribe for his favor— but it had not worked. Peggy had rescued 
the medal from under the sofa, and had wept as she had wrapped 
it in white tissue, and laid it among her treasures in the top 
bureau-drawer— her hero! 

The shock of Joe’s unannounced arrival was over, as was the 
first acute embarrassment of Johnnie’s unexplainable terror at 
the sight of his father. Johnnie had acted indescribably perverse 
at that first meeting. He had screamed when Joe touched him. 
He had yowled when Joe even looked at him. Peggy had spanked 
him soundly and carted him upstairs and locked him in the room 
—and then had to go up and get him again. He was having a 
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convulsion. The whole family was up in arms— exactly as she 
had foreseen! 

But that was over. Joe had come down each day since then. 
Johnnie no longer screamed at his approach. But in Johnnie’s 
black eyes, whenever Joe bent over him, lay an expression which 
not merely annoyed Peggy, it frightened her. If it was not hate, 
then it was something so hostile as to make Peggy wonder what 
sort of an unnatural little monstrosity was this child of whom 
she was so proud. 

She overcame her dismay by reasoning that it was only a queer 
effect of the shock on Johnnie of actually meeting this father of 
whom she had talked incessantly. One of Johnnie’s cutest tricks 
had been to go to the drawer, whenever Peggy had asked him who 
was his daddy, and take from it an old snapshot of Joe, and hand 
it to anyone present, and say very solemnly: 

“Dat is my daddy.” 

Since Joe’s arrival Johnnie had turned away his head and 
struggled to get away from her when Peggy tried to show him 
this snapshot. He had taken an intense dislike to it. There was 
little enough resemblance between it and this living bugaboo in 
a military greatcoat. But Peggy knew that this would all change 
as soon as they three were living together. This interim had be- 
come an impossible situation on a dozen different counts. 

Joe had flatly refused Peggy’s timid suggestion that he come 
there and live until they were settled. She had known the sugges- 
tion to be a foolish one when she had made it. But the physical 
thrill of his nearness had reasserted itself. She trembled when he 
so much as touched her. She hungered for him. Her physical 
passion, so long quiescent, was flaming. That fact partially 
blinded her to others no less real and no less significant. But not 
wholly. Stubbornly she insisted to herself that everything would 
be as it should be once they were alone together in their own 
home. Day and night she longed for that time to come, and 
thought of means to bring it about quickly. Then and then only 
would life really begin! Seeing him like this and not having him 
was exquisite torture. Once she had managed to have him half an 
hour with her in her bedroom. Her mother and Elsie were at 
work in the kitchen. She locked the door. Then Johnnie came 
banging on it. He was supposed to be asleep downstairs. She, 
too, could have screamed. 

The attitude of her whole family toward Joe was insufferable. 
She had always looked forward to this time with apprehension, 
but she had never quite realized how humiliating an experience 
it would prove to be. They were all perfecdy courteous to Joe 
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They were equally cold. Peggy could see that her mother tried 
hard to seem friendly, but the effort was too obvious. Elsie was 
just plain nasty. But she didn't count. Gramma Howell kept out 
of the way, for a wonder. The few times she saw Joe to speak to 
she was disagreeably sarcastic. She tried to find out what they 
intended to do— as if it were any of her business. Peggy as much 
as told her to mind it, and let them work out their own affairs to 
their own satisfaction. 

Peggy's father acted curiously. At first he had agreeably sur- 
prised Peggy by his apparent interest. He, at least, treated Joe like 
a gentleman. He talked to Joe about the war. He never asked 
Joe a single question about his intentions. And all the while he 
talked to this ex-aviator. Farmer Howell stared at him. Peggy 
knew that he was studying Joe. Soon Peggy felt the iron hostility 
beneath that stare. Apparently Joe did not. Joe talked eagerly 
to his father-in-law. He talked well, too. He gave Farmer Howell 
a vastly more interesting picture of his life as an aviator and of 
present conditions on the Rhine than anything he had told 
Peggy. But when Joe spoke about conditions in Norwold, Bert 
shut up like a clam. 

Peggy looked at those two. Bitterly she reflected that if Joe 
ever needed help the last man on earth for him to turn to would 
be her own father. At such moments she hated her father. Joe 
was blind. But she could plainly see her father’s cold contempt 
for her husband. Never one word about what Joe was to do to 
make a living, or where they two should live, never a suspicion 
of willingness to help. At such moments Peggy felt like throwing 
her arms about Joe and imploring him to take her away from 
there. She would live in a tent, a shed— anywhere, anyhow— only 
to be alone with him, and away from this family who despised 
him— and her, and all they two stood for— these smug, self-satisfied, 
stone-hearted Norwoldersl 

And now she and Joe were again talking of plans, and it was 
the day before Christmas. She had pleaded with Joe to have 
Christmas dinner with them, and he had stubbornly refused. He 
was going to have his Christmas dinner with his own family— 
the whole McCarthy clan. They had made great preparations 
for it. He invited Peggy to join them, but in a sort of joking 
way, as if he knew perfectly well that she would not consider it. 
Nor did she, in fact. As much as she loved Joe, she could not 
quite see herself sitting next to drunken Mike McCarthy and 
having him call her his daughter. Peggy sometimes wondered 
what Joe's mother had been like. She must have had good quali- 
ties. Peggy had never seen her. Joe had never talked to her about 
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his dead mother. Joe had been very young when she had died. 
Joe had never discussed any of his family with Peggy. He had had 
a sister, too, who had died. 

Joe had several cousins, children of blacksmith McCarthy. One 
of Joe's cousins now ran the only garage in Norwold. He was do- 
ing very well. Peggy wondered why Joe could not find work with 
his cousin. Maybe he was too proud to want to work for his 
cousin. At any rate, Peggy did not feel that she could very well 
suggest what Joe should do. He must decide that. Anything he 
would do was all right as far as Peggy was concerned. She wasn't 
proud. She would have offered to take any job herself, just so 
that they two could live together. She had confidence in him. 
Anything to tide over this time— till he could get started. 

They were discussing this question of what Joe would do, and 
where they might live as soon as the holidays were over. Joe said 
that he would not be able to do much before spring. As soon as 
they were settled, he’d go to New York and look around. There 
was nothing for him in Norwold. If nothing else turned up he 
could probably get his old job on the Sea Gull. And Peggy for 
some reason begged him not to do that— anything but that. It 
was so— and then apologized. She could not explain why the 
thought of his working on the Sea Gull was humiliating to her. 
She did not want him to work at “Hawk's Nest." 

Joe said he had had quite a talk with Pete Fischer. Pete had 
told Joe that he could probably get a temporary job with the oy- 
ster company in Eastport. And where would they live? Well, Pete 
had made Joe a proposition that wasn't half bad if Peggy would 
be content to live in the place— just for two or three months, 
until they could turn around— Pete's grandfather's old place. 

“On Goose Creek?" gasped Peggy. 

Yeah. Funny they had never thought of it. Nobody was living 
there. The old woman had moved to Eastport. Pete said it was 
completely furnished. Had Peggy ever been in the place? 

“No!" murmured Peggy. 

Pete thought they could rent it for five or six dollars a month. 
He was going to ask his uncle Joe about it. 

Peggy has passed this house many a time in the course of her 
life. It stood at the head of Goose Creek at the loneliest stretch 
of the main highway to South Downs. The house stood well 
back from the road, half concealed in a tangle of old apple-trees 
and shrubs— lilacs, syringa and the like— which had been allowed 
to grow into a wilderness. It had been unoccupied ever since 
the death of old Pete Fischer. Peggy felt an inner writhing at 
the thought of living in this place. It was less than a mile from 
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where they were sitting. It was too near! If it had been off some- 
where where nobody would know it— 

“Isn’t there any place, Joe, except that? I hate to think of 
living in such a— oh, jiminy, we’ll surely find something—” 

“Well, by golly, I'd like to know where! I’ve asked Si Corwin; 
I've asked everybody. There's no place in Norwold— except that 
old barn of a Young's house. We can take that— and furnish a 
couple of rooms. They want twenty-five a month for it. This 
place is all furnished— ready to move into. It's probably old stuff. 
But we can throw out what we don't want and add what we 
need. It's a gift at five dollars. Let's take a look at it to-morrow. 
Pete's getting the keys for me.” 

“To-morrow is Christmas.” 

“Of course. I mean the day after to-morrow.” 

“Aren’t you coming to see me to-morrow?” 

“Certainly! I’ll be down in the afternoon to wish you a very 
merry Christmas!” 

“You're a dear! I'll go with you to-morrow.” 

“O.K.!” 

“Unless it storms.” 

“We'll take Johnnie for a walk. Don't say anything about it. 
Maybe it isn't as bad as you think it is.” 

On the following day, which was Christmas, Peggy and Joe, 
with little Johnnie between them, looked at Pete’s proposition 
to them for a home— temporarily. 

That was one thought in both their minds as they went through 
its four tiny rooms downstairs and crawled up through the dark 
to its attic under the eaves. There were other thoughts, many 
others— quite a few of them unexpressed. As it happened, it was 
a gray afternoon threatening snow, and Joe had arrived late at 
the Howells'. Peggy had been expecting him for over an hour. 
As soon as they were out of the house Peggy had suggested that 
they postpone their visit to Pete Fischer's house until another 
day, and just walk and talk. Joe was eager to see the place. It 
■was already getting dark when they arrived at its padlocked 
kitchen-door. In one way that was a blessing. In another way, of 
course, it made it hard to imagine how these rooms might look 
after they had been scrubbed and scoured and disinfected, with 
sunshine streaming through these little windows cleaned of cob- 
webs and hung with fresh white curtains— difficult indeed for 

p eggy ! 

There was a disagreeable odor in the place. Joe said It was the 
musty smell of age. He said that old places, locked up for years 
as this had been, all had this odor. And Peggy, who had not 
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lived with her mother for twenty-odd years to no purpose what- 
ever, snorted. Agel It was just plain dirtl But even she could not 
determine its nature and extent in this darkness. The house was 
fitted with electric fixtures, but the current, of course, was off. 

Johnnie was behaving beautifully. He loved exploration. 
Peggy had to keep a constant eye on him. John had let his father 
carry him on the way over. When Joe had bounced him around 
and tossed him into the air Johnnie had yelled with delight. He 
was beginning philosophically to accept this strange monster who 
had burst into his world to rob him of his mother. His first terror 
had disappeared. In its place was a gingery tolerance. There was 
no love. There was decidedly a helpless jealousy. Who was this 
man who had come to disrupt everything? When Johnnie saw 
his mother's arms around this stranger, saw them kiss and fondle 
each other, dumb rage possessed him. But already he had learned 
that there was nothing for him to be afraid of. Quite plainly this 
fellow wanted to be friendly, wanted to play with him. Very 
well. 

Joe lighted two candles that stood in glass sockets on the 
mantel above a huge fireplace in the living-room. 

“Our Christmas candles!" chuckled Joe. “Wait a minute! You 
two wait here.” 

He ran out. Peggy sat gingerly in an old-fashioned rocking- 
chair, and took Johnnie on her lap. She looked around this room 
and out through the dust-covered panes of its two windows— they 
had rolled up the shades. Could this dirty little hole ever be 
made into a home? That old Polack woman! Peggy shuddered. 
Could she ever sleep in that bed? She would bring her own bed. 
They would be alone! Joe returned, his arms full of splitwood. 

“There's a whole shedful of it,” said he. “Wait!” In a minute 
there was a crackling fire in the chimney. Johnnie crowed with 
delight. “Here we are!” cried Joe, and squatted on the floor, 
and pulled Johnnie to his lap. “What do you say to that, bozo? 
Ain't it grand?” 

Johnnie nodded. 

Peggy looked at those two with eyes shining in the firelight. Her 
mind was made up. She knelt behind Joe and put her arms about 
his neck and lifted his face and kissed him. 

“We'll come here! You and I! Oh, God, Joe, I don't care 
where we live-only together! I'll make a home out of this!” 

Six days later they set up housekeeping. It was the day before 
New Year's. They had both worked furiously so as to celebrate 
New Year's Eve in their own home. A great deal remained to be 
done, but the worst of it was over. Joe had hired Mrs. Sewisky 
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to clean out the place and Mary Kanakas had insisted on help- 
ing. Mary’s house was but a short walk from the Fischer place. 
They had carted out an incredible amount of filth and debris. 
The old bam was half full of discarded furniture. Peggy’s own 
bed was set up in the little bedroom opening off the living room, 
and in a still tinier room beyond an intervening bathroom, stood 
Johnnie’s cot. The bathroom had been a pleasant surprise. Peggy 
had never associated the idea of one with old Pete Fischer. The 
living-room itself had been metamorphosed. They had ransacked 
the Howell garret. Even the stuffed fox which poor Anna Weller 
had once sent to Mrs. Howell for a birthday present was grinning 
merrily from a stool in one corner. Joe had spotted this fox, and 
insisted on bringing it along. He was enthusiastic about this crazy 
old fox! On the floor was Peggy’s own rug, and the two little 
windows were hung with spare lace curtains from Mrs. Howell’s 
bottomless chest. 

Peggy’s mother had been a perfect dear throughout the whole 
week. Peggy had not as yet allowed her to see the house. She 
insisted that they all wait until she had it more in order. Joe 
had worked twenty hours a day. He himself had painted and 
varnished and tinkered and hung curtains and moved furniture 
in and out, back and forth, until they had things to their liking. 
The electric current was on. Shaded new fixtures and a reading- 
lamp on a tall stand which had been Joe’s special Christmas 
present to Peggy— a little belated— filled the room with a pleasant 
glow. In the huge chimney a log-fire was blazing. This feature 
alone, cried Joe, was worth the whole rent for the place! They 
had paid off the Polack woman and Mary had just left them to 
go home to her own brood. The kitchen closets were full of old 
dishes and new pots and pans. The old kitchen range was shin- 
ing miraculously, and on its hot surface steamed a brand new 
kettle. On pantry shelves was an endless array of groceries; in the 
ice-box a chicken, stuffed by Mary, ready for the roasting-pan. 
Everything was there, and a cold, winter’s night was falling on 
the last day of the old year— with Johnnie asleep in his cot by 
some miracle, and they two curled together in an old leather 
chair refurnished with Peggy’s Christmas money— spent on it 
instead of a permanent wave— in front of their own blazing fire— 
at length alone! 

It was not Paradise, to be sure, but it was pretty close to it. 
On their bed was no exquisite lace cover, nor was it perfumed 
as that other bed had been. But the sheets were clean, and waiting 
for them. And they had no need now to keep curtains pulled 
down and their voices hushed. Johnnie never waked up! 
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There had been times in the past when Peggy had thought 
that she had been busy. But never had she known a time like this, 
when night fairly leaped on the shoulders of dawn, and was in 
turn put to rout by another colliding day. She had never known 
her present eagerness for homely tasks which only their end can 
justify. She had never believed it possible for housework to en- 
thrall her. All that she did was transmuted by her passionate 
love for her husband, a passion at sudden flood after so many 
arid years of waiting. She was possessed with the idea of making 
this home a place, if not of beauty, then at least of charm. Yet 
neither one of them had the slightest intention of living there 
indefinitely. She worked indefatigably, driven by a boundless 
energy. 

Joe helped her. This domestic side of Joe, new to Peggy, was 
the more delightful to her because it was unexpected. Her hero 
was plainly having a grand time playing at handy-man around a 
house. Their work together was in the nature of a continuous 
frolic. Old winter was their ally; it completed their isolation. 
Stormy weather gave Joe a perfectly good excuse to stay at home. 

When for any reason he left Peggy to go into the village, their 
farewells, to any cynic, were ludicrous. Little Johnnie often 
stared at them, puzzled. He had lost all feeling of strangeness 
toward his giant daddy. Only a lingering jealousy remained of his 
initial hostility toward this newcomer, only a resentment at the 
liberties he took and the demands he made. For the rest, they 
were friends. His father was a much better play-fellow than 
his mother. He knew endless new tricks. Johnnie’s initial fear 
had given way to a kind of awe. He began shyly to share his 
mother’s adoration for this household god. In some ways the 
god was a nuisance, but on the whole he made life for Johnnie 
distinctly pleasanter. For better or worse, the god was obviously 
there to stay. 

Peggy spoiled both of them completely. With shining eyes she 
watched them at play together. She absurdly exaggerated the 
importance of each demonstration of affection on the part of 
either one of them. But Johnnie’s conviction that he was dis- 
tinctly second fiddle to a new first violin was quite justified. 
There was only one god. Peggy coaxed him to stay late abed. 
Peggy coaxed him to rest after meals. Peggy coaxed him to 
change to his bath-robe, and brought his slippers to him 
sprawled half-asleep in the old leather chair. Had he not four 
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years of unimaginable hardship from which to recuperate? Peggy 
stuffed him with food, good, bad and indifferent, three times a 
day. Daily she thumbed her “Fanny Farmer's Cook-Book” which 
Gramma Howell had once given her for a birthday present. 
Peggy's kitchen twice daily looked as though a tornado had 
struck it. Twice a week Mary Kanakas came to join in a major 
battle with clothes, floors, furniture and fixtures. 

Peggy had lost all interest in world affairs. She read little 
more than newspaper headlines. There were days at a time when 
Joe did not bother to get their mail. What was the use? They 
expected no letters— except maybe news about Joe's pension. But 
that would take time. Nor did they talk about the past. They, 
too, wanted to forget that a war had ever happened. Very so- 
berly they discussed the pros and cons of an investment in a 
second-hand automobile— and compromised on a radio. 

Joe had figured his capital sufficient to see them through to 
the first of July, and of course by that time everything would be 
in order. By the middle of February, close to half of it had 
disappeared. Joe said nothing of this to Peggy. He had no fear 
but that he could knock out a living for them whenever he went 
at it seriously. The important thing was to get his bearings and 
decide in which direction to head. Week after week he postponed 
a final decision. The days and nights slipped away too delight- 
fully. He now realized what an ass he had been to have looked 
forward to this homecoming with something close to dismay. 
How could he have realized after four years of war that being 
Peggy Howell's husband could prove twenty times as delightful 
as gunning around after nondescript French, Canadian and Ger- 
man cot-betties? He had remembered her loveliness, but he had 
apprehended her respectability, her timidity— ye gods! How could 
he have realized what was waiting for him? She was incredible. 
She took everything for granted. She never questioned him about 
his relations to women in the past. Very quickly he forgot that 
there had ever been any. She was obsessed with the idea of a 
sister for Johnnie. He had to argue with her against any such 
crazy notion. Their argument in itself was a pleasure. 

Days bracketed by passion, delightful nights slipped past. It 
was not difficult to concede a certain validity to Peggy’s argument 
that he was entitled to a holiday. Some holiday! chuckled Joe, 
and thought: where do we go from here? 

He had inquired around the village about conditions and the 
possibilities of work, but not with any anxiety about finding it 
immediately. There was precious little of any sort to be found 
in Norwold in winter— certainly nothing which appealed to Joe 
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as an opportunity. He had no wish, no intention to live in Nor- 
wold. For four years previous to his leaving for the war he had 
been a college-student. For four years since then he had lived 
through an experience which had torn him completely loose from 
such bearings as that college-student had once had. He had once 
vaguely planned to continue work in some engineering-school. 
But now? How? Where? 

He was an expert at a gas-engine, a veteran pilot with two 
thousand hours in the air to his credit. Should be go in for flying 
as a business? What future was there for him in aviation? He 
had a completely fatalistic idea of the aviator’s end— a crack-up. 
He had seen too many of them to believe that there was any other. 
If he could find nothing else, he could fly the mail— a hell of a 
career! 

He had postponed worry about this until his return. But he 
had looked forward with anything but eagerness to returning to 
Norwold, to a wife and to a kid going on four years of age— to a 
wife all but a stranger to him and a kid who was a completely 
unknown quantity. When the thought had come to him of living 
in Norwold among the Howells— all the rest of the damned old 
mossbacks in Norwold— his bowels had rolled. He would have to 
get Peggy out of there— and where? He had a son to support. He 
was the head of a family. A fine chance he had to go to school- 
well, that was out anyway. He had to get busy and earn a living 
for those two. He took his obligation for granted. He was no 
welcher, but it complicated matters. 

Only when he was back once more in Norwold did he realize 
the completeness of his severance from all his old associations. 
He felt himself a stranger in the village. Quickly enough his first 
indifference to this became tinged with bitterness. But this he 
concealed from every one, including Peggy. What a damned fool 
he had beenl 

He wrote a letter to Sydney Warren— just to say hello, and 
suggesting that they get together for a check-up. Three weeks 
passed before he received a reply mailed from West Palm Beach. 
Sydney would be back in town in a couple of months and would 
be more than pleased to see Joe. He sent his love to Peggy. Some- 
thing in Sydney’s note chilled Joe completely. He let Peggy read 
it to see if it affected her similarly. Apparently it did not. Joe 
wondered whether he had become a sour-ball, or whether Sydney 
was in fact a prig. At any rate, there was nothing doing in that 
direction. He played with the idea of getting in touch with Miss 
Fischer and trying to get a job in one of Henry Weller’s plants. 
He rode down to Eastport with Pete in his brand new Ford, and 
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had a talk with Pete’s father in the oyster company’s office. There 
was no work for Joe except opening oysters alongside a dozen 
Alabama coons. Pete’s father said that his Aunt Mamie and Mr. 
Weller were somewhere in the south of France. They were ex- 
pected back in April. He asked whether Joe and his wife were 
comfortable in the old house. Joe talked with Mr. Fischer only 
a few minutes. Mr. Fischer was very busy. 

Pete took Joe over to a speak-easy back of the silent ship-yards. 
They had a few drinks. On the way home Pete asked Joe if he 
would like to pick up a little easy money. Joe asked Pete why 
he asked fool questions. Pete mumbled: 

“Well, I wanna have a little talk with you, Joe.” 

“What about?” 

“When you gotta git home?” 

“Right away,” said Joe, whose conscience was pricking him. 

“Awright— any time,” said Pete. “Howdja like ’at Scotch we 
had?” 

“Not bad.” 

“Not bad says you! ’At wasn’t any cut hooch. ’At was good stuff 
—right off de boat.” 

“Since when are you an expert on liquor?” 

“Ya live an’ learn,” said Pete. 

“What’s this job you spoke about?” 

“Oh— well— when ya got time. It needs a little time.” 

Joe looked at Pete and grinned. There was an indefinable 
change in this good-for-nothing lout. He was not quite as dirty 
as in the old days. Joe had been amused at Pete’s hail-fellow- 
well-met air in the speak-easy. He had been quite the big shot 
with the bums in the back room of Tony’s fruit-store. Pete had 
insisted on paying for everybody’s drinks at fifty cents a shot. 
Joe had not yet been long enough in reformed America to look 
at this as anything short of idiocy. 

“What the hell’s the mystery?” 

“No mystery,” grinned Pete. “Some time when ya got a day 
off come down to my boat. I got some good stuff aboard her.” 

“What are you doing, bootlegging?” 

“Me?” asked Pete and grinned. 

That night Joe announced to Peggy that it was high time he 
looked around for a job. He would go into the city and see if he 
could dig up anything. He would talk to Jim Bottsford— one or 
two other people he knew. For almost two weeks, Peggy found 
one excuse after another to postpone his departure. She faced 
the days and nights of his absence with peculiar dread. She was 
not physically afraid. She scouted the idea of staying with her 
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parents while Joe was away. They arranged with Mary to be 
with Peggy a few hours each day. 

Peggy walked to the station with Joe, leaving Johnnie in 
Mary's care. It was the first time she had gone into the village 
since winter had set in. Joe was to telegraph the moment any- 
thing good turned up. Unless something did, he promised faith- 
fully to be back before Sunday. That meant a maximum of 
four days and four nights alone. Peggy tried to be cheerful. In- 
wardly she felt gloomiest forebodings. Repeatedly they rehearsed 
their arrangements for contact. The Kanakases had a telephone. 
Joe could put in a person-to-person call and Mary would send 
for Peggy. Joe was to telegraph any change of address, otherwise 
Peggy could reach him in any emergency at the Murray. She 
had written down the telephone number. She had no need to. 
Countless times she had repeated to herself: Murray Hill, six 
eight hundred. 

They had been living together a little over two months. As 
Peggy stood with her husband on the station platform waiting 
for the train which was to take him from her, it seemed to her 
that they had been together from the beginning of time— until 
now. And now? The whistle of the train sent a shudder through 
her. Passionately she clung to him. In a moment he was gone— 
and she unutterably alone! 

She knew it was silly. But she was desperately unhappy. She 
hurried back through the village, noticing no one. The sight of 
Johnnie restored her sense of humor. She answered his eager 
questions. She laughed at Mary's good-natured banter. She deter- 
mined to be sensible about this temporary separation. She 
tried to concentrate on wishing Joe luck in his search. She real- 
ized now how indispensable to her happiness was this man whom 
she was just learning to love. She made high resolves, all based 
upon the one essential. They must be close together. By the time 
night had come, all her resolves had melted into longing. 

Eagerly she waited for a message from Joe on the following 
day. The hours dragged past leadenly. Mary came, Mary went. 
Peggy quarreled with Johnnie. At night she crawled into her cold 
and lonesome bed. Two whole days, two nights, and no word 
from him! She debated dressing, going over to the Kanakases' and 
telephoning to Joe. But it was cold and dismal, and something 
might happen to Johnnie. It was so stupid of them not to have 
arranged to talk to each other each day. She lay awake for hours. 
She began to imagine horrible possibilities. On Thursday morn- 
ing she awoke with a start of terror. She thought she had heard 
Johnnie screaming. She realized that he was crooning to himself 
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in bed, as he frequently did when he awoke at daybreak and 
amused himself until his mother should start the day’s operations. 
Peggy lay for a while, collecting her wits. Her loneliness was 
acute. She could no longer reason sensibly. She wanted him! She 
could think of nothing else. Something had happened. Why 
didn’t he telephone, telegraph— get some word to her? If he loved 
her, he could not let her suffer like this! Suppose he never— Oh, 
God! 

She dressed, shivering violently, her teeth chattering. It was 
bitter cold in the house. Both fires were out. She had forgotten 
to put coal on them and fix the drafts. She lifted a lid of the 
cook-stove. Dead ashes. She wept. 

By the time Mary came, shortly after noon, Peggy had ceased 
to think sensibly of the situation. Her hope had been that Mary 
would bring her some word. She left Mary with John and hur- 
ried to the Kanakases’ farmhouse. She had a fixed presentiment 
now of evil. 

She was told that there was no answer from Mr. McCarthy’s 
room. She had him paged. He was not in the hotel. He had not 
checked out. She left word that he was to call her immediately 
upon his return— it was urgent— that she would wait for his call. 
She waited nearly three hours. She could find no James Bottsford 
in the telephone book. She tried “Information” with no success. 
How stupid not to have taken down his address! Perhaps she 
could find it among Joe’s papers. She saw Pete Fischer drive into 
the yard with Mike McCarthy, and go into the cauliflower-shed. 
Mary had told Peggy about her husband’s still. The thought of 
Joe’s father so close to her disgusted Peggy. She had a sudden fear 
that some of those men would come into the house. She hurried 
back home. She hunted high and low for James Bottsford’s ad- 
dress, but without success. Joe had taken with him the only 
letter he had received from his lawyer. She hurried Mary back 
to watch the telephone and get word to her instantly. By this 
time she was in a foolish state of unreasoning fear. 

At ten o’clock that night came a pounding on her door. She 
almost fainted at the sound. She was completely dressed, sitting in 
the big arm-chair, waiting. She had been waiting for five 
hours. Both Mary and her husband stood outside. A long distance 
call for her had come from her husband. She was to call operator 
fourteen. John Kanakas carried a lantern. Mary, knowing Peggy, 
had come to stay with little Johnnie, who was sound asleep, 
while Peggy went to telephone her husband. Mary’s own brood, 
of course, could shift for themselves. And Mary walked with some 
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difficulty now, being well along toward her fourth. Peggy was 
so grateful! 

She fairly ran the whole way to the Kanakases’. Poor John with 
his lantern could hardly keep up with her. Breathlessly she 
called Central. When at length she heard Joe’s voice, she had all 
she could do to keep her voice articulate. 

She hardly heard what he said-dinner with Jim and his girl- 
friend, interviews with different people, appointments with 
somebody or other. He had been on the go ever since— 

“When are you coming back!” 

Joe wasn’t quite sure. He would be able to tell better after— 

“Oh, please come home!” 

He tried to explain his hope of landing something definite. 
His voice sounded tired. She kept interrupting him, coaxing 
him to return. He asked how Johnnie was. She said that Johnnie 
had asked her to beg daddy to come home. And how was she? 
That gave her an opportunity. She could hear him chuckle. His 
chuckle encouraged her. She scolded him for leaving her in this 
dreadful uncertainty. She could not have lived through another 
twenty-four hours of it. She knew that Johnnie Kanakas was 
listening. She didn’t care. She told Joe she didn’t care what hap- 
pened if only he were back there. He could find something to do 
in Norwold. There was plenty of time later. Come back; come 
back immediately! At length he promised to return the following 
day unless something definite turned up at his interview with 
Jim Bottsford’s friend. She said she would be at the station to 
meet him. She would have everything ready— yes, everything! 
Jim had wanted Joe to go to Detroit— Oh, God! Never!— Yes! 
Yes! Of course she did! Please hurry! 

When Peggy hung up the receiver she laughed aloud. So did 
Johnnie Kanakas. He asked her if she cared for a drink. She 
said, no! She wanted to get home! 

The following evening, Joe and Peggy were again together. 
And in their triumph they celebrated defeat. What the hell, 
thought Joe, as he fell asleep with her warm arms around him. 
Something would turn up. He had the same sense of well-being 
as when he had once more felt ground under his feet after a 
nip-and-tuck battle with death in the air— Happy landing! 

There was little left of winter. That little passed the old 
Fischer place at the head of Goose Creek with nothing approach- 
ing unpleasant incident to mar the idyllic routine of the Mc- 
Carthys. Joe still had a few dollars left between him and dis- 
agreeable necessity. With the coming of spring, confidence, like 
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other sap, runs high. And when did a husky young Irishman 
home from the war lack either sap or confidence? 

On one of the first bright days of spring Peggy took both 
Johnnie and Joe with her to Gramma Beebe’s. On their way home 
Joe readily agreed that the old lady was certainly a peach. Had 
Peggy noticed how neatly she had handled Johnnie? She had 
the kid’s number. Had Joe noticed how up-to-the-minute she 
was about everything going on? She was a wonder. And wasn’t 
she a darling? They must go there often. Had Joe had the faint- 
est idea of the history of the house they were living in? For 
Gramma Beebe had told them some of it. Peggy was all excited 
about it. What a fascinating history! She had been acquainted 
with little shreds of it. She had known it was the old Hallock 
place, and Gramma Beebe was a Hallock on her mother’s side. 
But Peggy had never heard of “Friedethal,” the “Valley of 
Peace.” Before this she had never realized what a really extraor- 
dinary home she was living in. 

When she and Joe had returned to it, they walked back to 
where the foundations of the original Hallock barn, burned by 
the British in the war of the Revolution, still peeped here and 
there from the grassy hollow on the bank of Goose Creek. When 
they went inside, and Joe, because of the chill, had lighted the 
logs he had laid in that huge old chimney, Peggy stared into it 
with something like awe. She thought of the generations which 
had sat before it, warmed as was she by a similar glow kindled 
by a similar love. 

She no longer thought of their home as old Pete Fischer’s 
place. This had been the home of her own great, great-grand- 
father, the famous Herr Kramer. Here he had lived and died in 
his “Valley of Peace.” Herr Kramer, the scholar! Perhaps this 
very chair in which she sat had once been his! Gramma Beebe 
had told her how Gottlob Weller had bought this place of her 
father and had remodeled it into a home for his old father-in- 
law, Papa Kramer. But Grandma Beebe was sure that at that 
time there had been but one bedroom downstairs and no bath. 
The bathroom must have been added when Mamie Fischer had 
come back to live in Norwold with her brother, Pete, long after 
Herr Kramer’s death. Henry Weller had inherited the house 
and had sold it to Pete Fischer. When Herr Kramer had lived 
in this house the great Jonathan Edwards had been his constant 
companion. Daily Mr. Edwards had walked over from his man- 
sion, which had stood exactly where Henry Weller’s “Hawk’s 
Nest” now stood, to have his game of chess with Herr Kramer. A 
little way down the road toward the present South Downs Club, 
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just beyond the brow of the hill, still stood the house in which 
the poet Walt Whitman had once lived. He had taught school in 
Norwold. Herr Kramer had considered him the greatest of 
American poets. Gramma Beebe well remembered Herr Kramer, 
with his charming foreign accent, reciting passages from Walt 
Whitman's “Leaves of Grass.” 

How suddenly different seemed, now, this home into which 
she had stumbled by kind accident. She looked around that little 
living-room, clean and dainty and breathing simple comfort. She 
could welcome them here, now, all those ancestors of hers! 

A few days after this she took Joe and Johnnie, it being a 
sparkling Sunday afternoon, to walk with her to her former home. 
And both Johnnie and Joe behaved perfectly. Joe discussed the 
political future with Peggy’s father, and Peggy talked village 
history with Gramma Howell. Peggy wanted her grandmother to 
understand why she was so proud of her husband and so fond 
of her home. For did not Joe, after all, have Corwin blood in 
his veins, and was not her home, in fact, one of the landmarks 
of Norwold? 

The following Thursday the mail-man delivered that week's 
copy of the Norwold Watchman . On the front page, among ar- 
ticles of especial local interest, was one headed: “An old land- 
mark in a new era/’ It was a half-column article about the historic 
old Hallock homestead on the outskirts of South Downs. Not a 
word about its latter-day tenants. But among the Brevities was a 
paragraph informing the world that Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy and their son John were now pleasantly established in the 
historic old Hallock homestead on the main highway to South 
Downs. 


4 

Tractors chortled from Norwold headlands; red-winged black- 
birds sang in its swamps. Its back yards were littered with beaten 
rugs and cushions and blankets and mattresses swept into the 
sun by the annual house-cleaning maelstrom; its front yards 
were merry with golden bells and flowering quince. Its dunes 
were white with shad-bush in blossom. The air pulsed with the 
peeping of frogs and the whir of vacuum-cleaners. Everywhere 
farmers were planting potatoes and gardeners were dressing the 
lawns and shrubbery of country estates. High spring had flooded 
Norwold. 

The old Hallock homestead shared in this rejuvenation. Peggy 
had hung its windows with new summer curtains which she her- 
self had cut and stitched. Joe had protested a bit at spending 
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money for new curtains. He had told her that they had to be a 
little careful until he got started on something. It was the first 
time that Peggy had realized how close they must be to the end 
of their cash. For Joe was anything but niggardly with money. 
Peggy was always scolding him for his extravagance. But she re- 
fused to worry. Joe would take care of them— somehow. 

She helped Joe for hours at a time to clean the yard of its 
litter, and free its few remaining perennials of the weeds and 
grass which had choked them. Joe bought garden tools and a new 
lawn-mower. He had neglected to trim the old fruit-trees. Be- 
latedly, he cut away some of their dead limbs and tangled 
branches. Soon, now, they would be a mass of blossoms. Peggy 
sang at her work. She worked with eagerness as though against 
time. Each morning Johnnie reveled in a muddy paradise. 

One early afternoon Peggy was out in the front yard, dressed 
in the brown shirt and khaki breeches which Joe had bought for 
her in Eastport, digging a little circular bed in which to set out 
some salvia and geraniums. Joe had gone into the village, and 
Johnnie was having his after-dinner nap. A limousine came along 
the highway toward South Downs. When Peggy looked up, the 
car had already passed her. Its occupants were invisible, but she 
knew instantly who they must be. She saw the car slow down 
and stop a little way beyond the house. Then it moved on. 

Peggy felt a peculiar excitement. Long ago she had determined 
that the coming of summer residents to South Downs would in 
no way change her routine. One or two of them had already 
passed by. No doubt the eagerness with which Peggy worked out- 
of-doors to make their place look atractive from the road had 
some relation to this. But the coming of Miss Fischer and Henry 
G. Weller affected her differently. This place had once belonged 
to Mr. Weller. No doubt he had many times been in this house. 
Miss Fischer had once lived in it. What would be their thoughts 
at finding out who now lived in what had once been Herr Kra- 
mer's “Valley of Peace”? 

Eagerly she told Joe that night of the arrival of Miss Fischer 
and Mr. Weller. She had expected Joe to share her excitement. 
She had been sure that he would want to call on them immedi- 
ately, and had rehearsed the reasons she would give him why 
she preferred he should not work at “Hawk's Nest” or aboard 
Mr. Weller's new and bigger Sea Gull. But Joe seemed quite in- 
different to her news. He wondered whether Miss Fischer would 
call on them. He thought it unlikely. But Peggy was certain that 
Miss Fischer would want to see her old home. Pete had told Joe. 
that Miss Fischer had not been in the place, except for her brother's 
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funeral, in thirty years. She and old Pete had never had any use 
for each other. The old man had not left her a nickel— and why 
should hel exclaimed Peggy. What need had Miss Fischer of 
money? She could have the whole world if she wanted it— with a 
fence around it. 

The old man had not left Pete a red cent either, and Pete had 
sort of counted on it. According to Pete, the damned old miser 
had left plenty. Everything had gone to his old woman— this 
house they were living in, too. Then where did Pete get money 
foi a new car and this boat he was talking about? Oh, Pete was 
making money— in his boat, scalloping, and one thing and an- 
other. Peggy said that she honestly wished Joe would have noth- 
ing to do with Pete Fischer. She thought Pete pretty disgusting. 
Joe only laughed good-naturedly. Pete was all right. There were 
a whole lot of worse people in the world than Pete Fischer. 

A week or two after this, Miss Fischer did, in fact, call on 
Peggy, and by the worst of luck in the middle of the morning 
when Peggy was out in the yard on her knees in the dirt, with 
her whole house upside down and Johnnie in his faded old romp- 
ers with one stocking down and shoes that would have been a 
disgrace to the world's worst beggar. But by distinctly good luck 
Joe was not at home at the time, for Miss Fischer had stopped by 
merely to say hello, to find out how the two children were doing 
and in particular whether Joe would like to have his old job 
back aboard the Sea Gull. So Peggy, having recovered from her 
first shock of embarrassment, was free to handle the situation in 
her own sweet way. 

It was a pleasant half-hour the two spent together in the 
historic Hallock homestead. And not one thought did either of 
them give to its historic past. Peggy, seeing everything topsy- 
turvy and scared stiff lest Miss Fischer start peeking behind doors, 
was too nervous, and Miss Fischer had never yet been interested 
in what was already finished. She didn't even ask Peggy about 
the recent past. She took it for granted, and only said that it 
certainly had agreed with Peggy. They did, for a moment, get 
as far back as the bathroom, for the making of which Mamie 
said she had battled her brother tooth and nail every day, rain 
or shine, for six solid months. But he had refused to add one 
foot to the room he was building for her use. That was the 
reason why this room beyond the bath was such a little cubby- 
hole— but it was ideal for Johnnie! The white paint had trans- 
formed it. Miss Fischer remembered it as such a dark little hole. 
She was amazed. It was such a darling little place! 

Before Miss Fischer had left, Peggy had promised to run over 
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to “Hawk’s Nest” in the very near future, and to bring Johnnie 
with her. Miss Fischer was eager to have Mr. Weller see Peggy’s 
youngster. He was such a manly, such a bright little fellow— 
and so confoundedly good-looking! He would certainly be a 
heart-breaker— like his father, said Peggy. 

Peggy’s glow lasted for hours after Miss Fischer had left her. 
Then Miss Fischer's nephew Mike, the gardener, came. And 
what had been a glow became a horticultural fever. When Mike 
finally left Peggy, and she stood there studying his penciled 
scrawl of what was going to happen to her front yard, she felt 
once more— as she had not felt for a long time past— like the Good 
Fairy bearing gifts. She was so eager for Joe to come home! 
How silly she had been not to urge Joe to go at once to Henry 
Weller and have a talk with him! Why shouldn’t they be under 
obligations to Henry Weller? What else were friends for? All 
Joe needed was a start. Moreover, there was an immense differ- 
ence between going to “Hawk's Nest” for such a purpose and 
asking her own family for any help. Miss Fischer made you want 
to ask her to help you, made you want to give her an excuse 
for that kind of happiness. She was that sort of person. She could 
not help being kind to everybody. 

For a long time after Mike left her, Peggy walked about her 
little place, trying to visualize what it would look like when 
Mike and she had finished with it. She explained all this to 
Johnnie. Then she went inside to prepare supper. She was glad 
that Joe had not come back. He might have had foolish objec- 
tions. She gave Johnnie his supper, and got him ready for bed. 
Then she left him to amuse himself until sleep came, and went 
out to meet Joe. 

She had a long wait. It was quite dark when he came. She 
had seen the head-lights on Pete Fischer's car far down the road, 
coming at high speed. She had guessed that Joe was at the wheel. 
Pete Fischer never drove that speed! The car stopped with a grind- 
ing of brakes. She heard Joe’s loud laugh and Pete Fischer’s: 

“Ya crazy bastard!” 

And only then was she downright angry. It was not that Joe 
had kept her waiting unreasonably long, nor that he arrived a 
little tipsy. She had no objection to Joe's having a drop of liquor 
now and then, provided he did not overdo it. She herself had 
been a little tight with him on three or four different occasions 
during the winter, and had had the merriest time imaginable. 
She had discussed drinking with Joe, and thought that they were 
in complete accord about it— as they were about almost every- 
thing else. But being merry with her and getting drunk with 
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Pete Fischer in some dirty speak-easy down in Eastport were two 
very different matters. She was angry and hurt. She walked out 
to the car. She wanted Pete Fischer to see her and know that 
she was disgusted with him. He did not even have the manners 
to say good-evening. 

The incident passed with no serious effects. She accepted Joe’s 
explanation. She admitted that he was not really intoxicated— 
only a little mellow. He was in high fettle. Liquor invariably 
had the effect on Joe of sharpening his Irish wit, and setting the 
world in a rosy light. It was impossible for Peggy to remain ill- 
humored with him. She was obliged to laugh at his nonsense. He 
was very contrite. He said it was a marvelous boat which Pete 
was getting. Peggy would not believe her eyes when she saw it. 
She was a beauty. Pete had named her the Grey Goose . As soon 
as Joe had these two new Liberty motors installed in her he’d 
take Peggy and Johnnie for a ride. The boat could run circles 
around any other boat in the bays. He had agreed to set up the 
new motors and get her tuned up. Peggy told Joe of Miss Fischer’s 
call, and tried to give Joe some idea of Mike Fischer’s plan for 
their yard. But Joe was too excited to pay much attention. He 
had brought home a pint of grade A, untouched, Simon pure 
Scotch mountain dew right off the row. But Peggy would not let 
him enjoy it. After a long argument, she compromised on one 
drink apiece. Then she made him go to bed— where they both 
forgot all about economics. 

Mamie and her nephew Mike both lived up to their promise* 
Within a month after Mamie’s call, Peggy’s front yard was as 
attractive a spot as any along the whole length of the highway 
to and through South Downs— the more attractive because of its 
promise for the future. And Mamie had found one reason after 
another for stopping at the old Hallock homestead to say hello 
to Peggy and John, and to leave with them one bit after another 
of tangible evidence that they had become a pleasant part of 
Mamie’s scheme of things. 

Peggy accepted it all as merrily as it was given, knowing in her 
heart what it meant to one to be a Good Fairy. It was Joe who 
raised objections, but not very strong ones. He grumbled at being 
obligated to anybody. But Peggy only laughed at him. Why be so 
foolish? Miss Fischer had no use for these things. 

Never had the designing of clothes so fascinated Peggy. Never 
in her life had she had such material to work with! Mamie her- 
self helped Peggy build a flame-colored negligee from an old 
hostess-gown which had been hanging in her closet for years. 
Apparently there was no end to the array which had been hang- 
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ing along with it in Mamie’s incredible closets. Mamie sent her 
own maid over to help Peggy sew, and Mamie had the time of 
her life seeing her discarded finery blossoming anew on Peggy. 

When Peggy protested against calling on Mr. Weller in one of 
Mamie’s remodeled costumes, Mamie laughed at her. What a 
foolish idea— that Mr. Weller would ever remember a dress Miss 
Fischer had once wornl In the first place, Mamie herself would 
never recognize it now. In the second place, Mr. Weller never 
saw a dress. He saw only an effect. He enjoyed beautiful things 
around him, but he rarely saw details. Every day of her life Miss 
Fischer changed her clothes two or three times. And Mr. Weller 
never yet had made any comment about the clothes. She only 
knew from his eyes whether or not the effect pleased him. Often 
enough he had not the slightest idea of what she had on. Just 
leave it to Mamie. Mr. Weller would never examine Peggy’s 
dress. She should watch his eyes. When she saw that deep-down 
twinkle in them— no matter what he said— she could be sure that 
she had made a hit. It only came when he was thoroughly pleased 
with something, or somebody. His eyes would twinkle all right 
when he saw Peggy in this blue ensemble! 

When Joe saw Peggy waiting for him one evening in the flame- 
colored negligee he fairly gasped. He would give her only a little 
sparrow-kiss until he had washed his hands and changed his dirty 
work-clothes. 

For Joe, now, was working practically every day in Eastport. 
He was also busy on a real-estate deal with somebody or other 
connected with Pete Fischer’s father and the oyster company. It 
involved land over on the south side of the island. Joe had not 
made it very clear to Peggy. She only knew that he expected to 
make a lot of money out of it. She was not especially pleased 
by the turn which Joe’s affairs had taken, but she tried to be 
sensible. She was determined above all things to avoid being a 
complaining wife. She wished to live up to Joe’s conception 
of her as an ideal comrade. But she had less and less opportunity 
to do so. 

With the coming of fine weather, Joe was seldom at home. 
Their evenings alone together were as pleasant as ever, and their 
nights, if not so stormy, were still a delight. On two or three 
nights Joe had come home very late when Peggy was asleep. But 
on each such occasion Joe had explained in advance what would 
keep him— some meeting in connection with this syndicate he 
was forming. And always, on his return, he had crawled into bed, 
as he jokingly expressed it, very diplomatically. He had already 
received two or three fair-sized commissions. On one of these 
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nights he had come home, by his own admission, a little bit jazzed 
up. But he also brought home quite a little roll of twenty-dollar 
bills. Peggy, in turn, willingly admitted that this deserved a cele- 
bration. It would more than pay up all their debts. 

Peggy discussed with Joe at some length the advisability of a 
talk with Henry Weller. Joe agreed with her that it was a logical 
thing to do. Maybe not right now, but as soon as he had this 
deal cleared up— some time before fall. He might very possibly 
get a good job in one or another of Mr. Weller's plants, and 
Peggy was perfectly willing to live with Joe in any place where 
he had an opportunity to get on in the world. It might be just 
as well on many counts to live away from Norwold. What future 
was there for him in Norwold? 

It was true that Peggy was not lonesome. It was also true that 
she was alone much of the time. It never occurred to her as 
peculiar that not a single dyed-in-the-wool Norwolder, except 
her own mother, had, as yet, set foot in her home at the head 
of Goose Creek. It would have struck her as more remarkable 
if any one of them had done so. She was not unpleasantly con- 
scious of her isolation. She accepted it as the normal expectancy. 
She had no need of Norwolders to help her make her days pass 
pleasantly. Daily, now, the cars of summer residents passed her 
door. Peggy rarely noticed them. When she did, it was with no 
sense of ostracism from a social environment in which she had 
felt more or less at home since childhood. Perhaps, at times, 
there was a tinge of bitterness in the thought that not one of 
them knew that she was living there, or wondered whether she 
was, in fact, living anywhere. But the thought in no way spoiled 
the pleasure she took keeping her little home sweet and clean, 
or in watching and in helping the development of her front-yard 
shrubs and flowers. She had found new sources of happiness. 

Nevertheless, when Peggy received Miss Fischer's very cordial 
invitation to her and her husband to join Mr. Weller's house- 
party at dinner the following Saturday evening, Peggy was 
justifiably all of a flutter for various reasons, and could hardly 
wait for Joe’s return to acquaint him with this exciting prospect. 
Miss Fischer had explained to Peggy that this would be a small 
party, quite informal, and if Joe did not happen to have a 
dinner-coat he was not to make that any excuse, but to wear 
anything he chose. They were all friends, most of whom Peggy 
had met. Dave Wellington, and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Braganza 
and Charlotte. Two or three others. Did Peggy remember Senor 
Nueces, the Uruguayan?— Mr. Nutsl— The funny fellow with the 
pince-nez? Exactly! He was up here organizing some sort of Pan 
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American trade congress. Mamie wanted Peggy particularly on 
his account. He never failed to ask about his little Peggy. Char- 
lotte had married the Vassar professor. But he would not be there. 
Charlotte had a daughter about three years old— a cute little 
thing. 

Joe’s reception of this bit of news justified all Peggy’s inner 
fears. At first he lightly declared it out of the question for them 
even to consider it. But when Peggy, with everything under 
perfect control, explained the situation, and began marshaling 
reasons why their presence at this party might very possibly lead 
them to a solution of their whole life-problem, Joe saw that he 
could not sidestep it so simply. He said he was sorry, but that the 
most important business meeting since the inception of this 
syndicate was scheduled for Saturday night and that he’d have 
to be there. When she asked him if it could not be postponed, 
he had to laugh. Holy Moses! Did she maybe think he ran this 
syndicate? Peggy’s mind— and tongue— began to work a little 
faster. It was the first time Joe had found her absolutely un- 
reasonable about anything. He found that she could be as stub- 
born as any mule, once she had set her mind on a thing. And 
one thing led to another. This goddam fool party! 

Before the end of this debate, which ran through tears and on 
into bed, and ended, toward morning, as such arguments fre- 
quently do, they had struck a compromise. Joe would go to the 
dinner, excuse himself for his meeting, and come to fetch Peggy 
as soon as his meeting was over— provided Peggy had not come 
home on her own hook in the meantime. And Joe had proposed, 
as an added bonus, to take Peggy and John for their long-prom- 
ised ride in the Grey Goose on Saturday afternoon. 

On that Saturday morning, as Peggy was at work out-of-doors 
giving some of her plants a badly needed watering— for Mike 
had warned her to help her new shrubbery through the May 
drought— a passing car stopped abruptly in front of her house. 
And Peggy, recognizing her visitor before he had touched foot to 
ground, braced herself for her second major encounter since the 
world had entered on its new era. 

“Hello, Peggy!” 

“Hello yourself!” 

“By Jove, you look wonderful!” 

“Yes? Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Are you living here?” 

“Does it look like it?” 

“Indeed it does! Where’s Joe?” 

“He’s gone to the village.” 
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“What luck!” 

“Good or bad?” laughed Peggy. 

“Can you ask me? I’m really crazy to see the old Skeesicks. 
Come and meet my wife.” 

“Oh, no, Syd! You’ll have to excuse me.” 

“I’ll do nothing of the kind!— Hey, Muriel!” shouted Sydney, 
and beckoned. 

“I look like a fright!” 

“You look positively marvelousl” 

So there was nothing to do but go meet her. Muriel! thought 
Mrs. McCarthy, dusting her breeches, and running a dirty hand 
through her tousled hair. She felt an inner jangling and an outer 
flush. But her face, if anything, was a shade paler beneath her 
tan. She shook the cool, limp hand of willowy Mrs. Sydney 
Warren, junior, and squeezed it a bit more than necessary. In 
much less time than that needed, a thousand details had regis- 
tered themselves behind Peggy’s ingenuous blue eyes and Muriel’s 
gray ones. Each had her own opinion fixed forever. And Sydney, 
as unconscious as any other newt of any battle in his neighbor- 
hood, beamed on both of them in a male’s chuckle-headed enjoy- 
ment of two confoundedly intriguing young women together 
because of himself. 

The Warrens did not stay long. They did not go inside the 
house. Neither one of them asked to see Johnnie. Johnnie, thank 
heaven, knew nothing of their presence. He was back in his 
pirate’s cave, cooking a dinner of dandelions. The Warrens were 
in Norwold only for the week-end. Sydney’s mother had already 
sailed for Europe. Sydney planned to be in Norwold quite a bit 
that summer. He was tickled pink at the prospect of having Joe 
to play around with once more. How was Joe’s golf? He said 
not a word about having ignored Joe’s second letter— nor did 
Peggy. Peggy was urged by Sydney to come with Joe to “Ivy 
Wall” for dinner that night, and explained her previous engage- 
ment. Well, then, on Sunday. But that, too, was impossible be- 
cause of family arrangements. Well, could they come later on in 
the evening? Peggy said she would ask Joe. How about that 
afternoon? Peggy said she had promised John to take him out 
in his father’s new motor-boat. But they would surely get to- 
gether somehow. 

They did not. When Joe returned to take her and Johnnie 
for their promised ride, he acted exacdy as Peggy had suspected 
he would when told of Sydney’s visit. Joe’s good-natured mouth 
set in a not too pleasant smile. How did Syd look? What sort 
of a dame was his wife? Had they any children? Peggy confessed 
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that she had completely forgotten to ask about children—of 
course they had the one. Didn’t Joe remember her telling him 
all about Sydney’s son and heir? Peggy thought that Joe should 
certainly run over there. And Joe said: 

“A— ah, to hell with ’im! Come on, girlie. Let’s get moving.” 

5 

Peggy had had no such delightful outing since the old days 
before the war as she enjoyed on that Saturday afternoon, speed- 
ing through the bays and around Shelter Island in Pete Fischer’s 
new cabin cruiser. Needless to say that Pete was not aboard. 
It was in fact a beautiful craft, but built obviously for speed 
and not for the comfort of passengers. Its two powerful Liberty 
motors took up the whole space abaft a noticeably deep cockpit 
amidships which could be used also for storage. Forward of this 
was a tiny, glassed-in pilot-house in which at most only two 
people could sit in addition to the helmsman. The boat’s deck 
extended only a few feet back from the prow and then dropped 
to the floor of a second storage space forward of the pilot-house. 
At full speed the Grey Goose could make a little better than 
forty miles an hour. 

Joe held Johnnie on his lap before the steering-wheel and let 
the youngster steer them this way and that in a crazy course 
marked by a serpentine trail of churning foam. Johnnie screamed 
with delight at his mother, who stood forward, outside the little 
pilot-house, and heard not a sound behind her save the roar 
of the two four-hundred horse-power motors. At top speed, this 
Grey Goose flew for all the world as if on wings of arching spray 
flung twenty feet up and out from each side of the sharp prow. 
Peggy stood there, braced against the wind, breathless with 
excitement. She felt a tremendous exhilaration. It was at such 
a moment that she loved Joe inexpressibly. It was thus that she 
wanted him to carry her! All her incipient doubt disappeared 
like this mist flung from the flying thing beneath her. Stoutly 
she locked from her mind the incongruous thought of its owner- 
ship. She thought of it only as a part of her husband who for 
her had brought it into being and endowed it with life. 

The rush of air against her was a glorious sensation. Not a 
lingering trace of that morning’s unpleasantness! This thrilled 
her body and cleared her mind. She worshiped speed. Oh, God, 
if only she could always think of Joe like this! He must get on. 
He must do things! To think how he could handle this engine, 
to think of this intricate machine! She must get him out of 
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Norwold! Sharply, now, she sensed the danger in their situation. 
It was her own fault that they were still there. The plain fact 
was that she had been reveling in a protracted sexual debauch. 
It had dulled her wits and her ambition. She was suddenly 
ashamed of the part she herself had played— innumerable times. 
Suddenly she felt capable, felt all her old pride in her husband 
with a new accent. She was eager for a talk with him, a sensible 
talk about their future. She was eager for that evening to come. 

As they turned Hallock’s Point and flew on up-bay, Peggy 
looked over to the woods of the Point, and seeing the little 
cottage near its tip nestled among trees, she turned to Joe and 
pointed at it, and blew a kiss to her grinning husband, and 
with her lips formed the word “Paradise!" Then “Hawk's Nest" 
itself sped past them, with Mr. Weller’s huge new yacht lying 
beside the pier in front of the house. Then “Oakwood," and 
“Ivy Wall," and “Cedar Beach"— they all looked so lovely at 
this distance! Peggy wondered whether Sydney might be sitting 
there on the beach with his white and wispy Muriel well pro- 
tected against a hostile sun. How Peggy loved its burning glare! 

They returned home early, for Peggy insisted on having plenty 
of time to prepare herself for the evening ahead. Mary Kanakas 
arrived soon afterward. Peggy had arranged with her to be in 
the house because of John until their return from the party. 
Nothing could have happened more effectually to key Peggy 
up to this evening at “Hawk’s Nest" than the glorious afternoon 
she had spent on Pete Fischer’s Grey Goose. Nothing could 
have made her more eager to be a credit to her husband, or for 
this opportunity for him to have a place, be it ever so temporary, 
in the great world beyond the cramping limits of Norwold. 
She would have loved to shampoo his curly hair and manicure 
his dubious nails and perfume his powerful body. She wished 
to heaven that he had a dinner-jacket— a top hat— gloves! He 
would look so magnificent in perfectly fitted evening clothes! 
But she had to take it out in wishing, and was obliged to con- 
centrate all her effort on herself— her own quite ruined hands 
and too-brown face. Thank God, her hair was still there aplenty, 
and already turned into three different shades. It was almost 
platinum at the ends. But Joe loved her hair. He was constantly 
mussing it up. Miss Fischer liked it too. It wasn’t so bad— seem- 
ing to compensate for her gray-green, blue eyes and Indian 
squaw’s complexion— because you didn’t expect it. She never 
had need of a permanent wave, but she wished to heaven that 
she could have had it dressed properly. 

When she at length came out of the bedroom, Joe stared at 
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her. He had been waiting, all dressed, for close to an hour. 
John had long since fallen asleep. Peggy made a little gesture 
with her hands, and pursed her lips disdainfully. Joe grinned. 

“Where’d you get that rig?’' 

“Miss Fischer gave it to me. I’ve made it over. She’s never 
seen it on me. Oh, gee, I’m scared stiff that shell— do you like it?” 

“Come over into the light— there— Jesus, girlie, you’re a knock- 
out!— Hey, Mary! Come in here. Take a look at this darnel” 

Mary stared at Peggy, open-mouthed. 

“Oh, you’re just beautiful, Mrs. McCarthy!” 

On their way over in Pete’s car— for Joe had borrowed Pete’s 
Ford for the evening— Joe said; 

“Now listen, snooks. I can’t stay one minute later than half- 
past nine.” 

“Oh, Joe, please—” 

“Now don’t argue! That’s our bargain. I’ve got to be in River- 
head at ten o’clock— not a damn’ minute later. By good rights I 
ought to be there now. It means money to both of us— real 
money. I ought to be back surely by, say, midnight, or a little—” 

“Midnight!” 

“I’ll get back as soon as I can. I’ll explain it to Miss Fischer. 
Only don’t start any argument— you promise?” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, sourly. 

“If anything holds me up, don’t fret, and don’t feel obliged 
to wait for me.” 

“But surely, you won’t let me—” 

“I’ll be back as soon as I can, darling. That’s all I can tell 
you. Miss Fischer’ll understand. It’s a matter of business which I 
can’t help. Now be sensible— as you always are— and have a jolly 
good time.” 

And Peggy, in spite of her effort to the contrary, felt a definite 
sense of anger and hurt. For a time it completely spoiled the 
effect of their afternoon. 

But not for long, and not as keenly when once her feet were 
on the steps between the towering pillars of “Hawk’s Nest,” 
when its wide door opened and a familiar butler— their old 
friend William— smiled at her in greeting. Good heavens! She 
glanced at Joe, and with her thumb made sure that her wedding- 
ring was on her finger. Had Joe ever paid for it? Apparently 
Joe at that moment had the same thought as she, for he grabbed 
William’s hand and chuckled: 

“William the Great! By Jove, I completely forgot— Did you 
ever get—” 
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“Oh yes, Mr. McCarthy!” smiled William. “Thank you. I 
didn’t know where to—” 

“Thank me! My God, Peg, do you know that we never could 
have been man and wife if it weren’t for William?” 

“Oh, really, Mr. McCarthy!” grinned William, and ushered 
them inside. Peggy, too, was smiling but her face had turned a 
furious red. As Miss Fischer came to meet her, Peggy heard 
William tell Joe: “You will always have your little joke, Mr. 
McCarthy.” 

And from then on during the course of this evening it was 
next to impossible for Peggy to think of anything but what 
was going on around her. 

At dinnei she sat between Mr. Wellington, who was at Miss 
Fischer’s left, and that same Mr. Nuts whom she had met years 
ago at Mr. Weller’s birthday-party. Before the dinner had ever 
started she had been ordered to call Mr. Wellington David and 
this Senor Francisco Nueces either Frankie or else just plain 
Nuts! They had already had close to an hour of conversation 
over William’s inimitable cocktails and canapes. And Peggy, to 
Mamie’s delight, had all but forgotten that the world had ever 
contained such a place as Norwold. Up in Mamie’s room, before 
Peggy’s reintroduction to Mr. Weller’s house-guests, Peggy’s toes 
had fairly tingled at Mamie’s merry comment on her appearance. 
She had come downstairs all primed for this Senor Nueces. By 
dinner-time, she had told him that she preferred Frankie to 
Mr. Nuts and had promised him to begin studying Spanish at 
once so that the next time they met he could make love to her 
in his native tongue; also that when she next visited South 
America she would make Uruguay her headquarters and make 
no move whatever before first consulting Frankie— in Spanish. 

Mr. Weller had been simply lovely to her. He had spoken to 
her in his grave, kindly way and had complimented Peggy on 
her work as gardener. He had said that Miss Fischer had told 
him about her home, and how attractive she had made it, inside. 
When Peggy had assured him a bit breathlessly that nothing in 
this world could make her quite so happy as the honor of 
having him stop some day as he was passing by, and inspect her 
little Valley of Peace, she had seen his shaggy eyes open wide 
and fasten on her, and in their blue depths, unless she was 
most mistaken, she had seen that significant twinkle which Miss 
Fischer had told her to look for. Mr. Weller had smiled at her 
in unmistakable good-fellowship, and had assured her, that it 
would give him great pleasure. She had told Mr. Weller that 
Gramma Beebe had acquainted her with the whole story of 
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Herr Kramer. And then, without question, Peggy had seen both 
twinkle and glow in Mr. Weller’s deep-set eyes, and for a moment 
she had felt very close to her great-uncle. 

All this while, Joe had been having a little party all of his 
own. Needless to say that Charlotte Braganza, or Claymore, or 
whatever her name now was, had figuratively leaped on him— 
almost literally for that matter. But Peggy didn’t care. She wished 
Mrs. What’s-her-name luck— and this equally silly Mrs. Welling- 
ton, too. If there was one thing which Peggy was determined 
not to be, it was a jealous wife. Ever since she had understood 
what it was all about, a jealous wife, in Peggy’s eyes, had seemed 
about the lowest order of living female. So she pretended not 
to see what was going on under her very nose, and consoled 
herself by thinking that Joe’s business would not now seem so 
all-important in the face of this double attack. For Mamie, to 
whom Peggy had of course shown Joe’s war-medal, had intro- 
duced Joe to her house-party, and in particular to this jittery 
Mrs. Wellington, as an ace of the Royal Canadian Flying Corps 
just returned from the army of occupation on the Rhine. And 
from that minute on, Joe had had all he could do to stay in 
the air and keep these two low-wing pursuit-planes off his tail. 

At times it was a little too much even for Peggy. She didn’t 
care about herself. She had to expect this kind of thing, being 
married to a good-looking war-ace. But she felt sorry for Mr. 
Wellington. If his wife was like this with a total stranger, what 
the dickens was her limit with men of her own set who perhaps 
were not quite so dumb as Joe? He was not showing up too well. 
He had swallowed one cocktail after another— all three of them 
had. Peggy herself had taken only one— or maybe two. And that 
was aplenty! It was the champagne that made her tingle. 

Every time she was in a party like this— thank goodness it was 
not very often— she wondered how these so-called society women 
could go on, day after day like this, with nothing to do but 
prink and preen and drink cocktails, with nothing on their 
minds but hair and how to get a fresh fillip out of some new 
sensation. Thank heaven she at least had a garden— and a baby! 
She wondered what Charlotte’s daughter was like. Mrs. Welling- 
ton, of course, had no children. If it hadn’t been for Joe himself 
Peggy would right now be having more than one to boast of. 
He had promised her that just the minute they had some money 
and he could see his way clear, why, Johnnie could have his 
wish for a little brother— or sister, for that matter. She didn’t 
care which. No child should have to grow up alone. That was 
the reason why Johnnie was so selfish and so spoiled— only he 
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wasn’t spoiled. He had improved enormously in these last few 
months. 

Such thoughts as these had chased through her mind while 
Frankie had been telling her all about the political situation 
down in Uruguay. Peggy remembered enough about Brazilian 
coffee and South American export from a course she had taken 
back in Smith College to keep him going.. It didn’t take much. 
Every once in a while she threw in Peru or Bolivia. Down at 
the other end of the table Mr. Weller was continuing a discussion 
of the practical realization of television with one of his house- 
guests, an I.L.P. consulting engineer. Fat Mrs. Braganza was 
pretending to follow the discussion while eating enormously. 
Opposite Mrs. Braganza, her husband, the Count Paul de Bra- 
ganza, sat twiddling the stem of his champagne-glass and looking 
bored to extinction. The count was as abnormally lean as his 
wife was fat. Peggy was aware of an ominous something in his 
restless eyes. Perhaps it was the effect of his black brows meeting 
in a line above his hawk-like beak. Perhaps he was quite harm- 
less. He spoke but little, and that in a soft voice almost effem- 
inate. He had about him an air of insufferable elegance. Peggy 
hated the sight of him. 

It was difficult for Peggy to avoid hearing bits of conversation 
—if conversation it could be called— between Joe and his two 
aviation enthusiasts across the table from her. Once or twice 
Peggy tried to catch Joe’s eye, but in vain. He was too busy. 
Mrs. Wellington was plying him with all kinds of questions about 
war and women. She was plainly intoxicated— at least, it was 
plain enough to Peggy. With just a tip of one ear Peggy heard 
her mumble across Joe’s lap to Charlotte: 

“Imagine loving a man in an aeroplane! Oo— la— la!” 

Peggy didn’t dare look at Joe. Mr. Wellington had not heard 
his wife’s observation. He was paying no attention to what was 
going on opposite him. He was just then explaining to Peggy 
and Miss Fischer how radio in the long run would benefit 
American music. And Frankie, at the same time, was telling 
Peggy with all ten fingers and forgotten pince-nez how much 
more effective the Spanish language was for the purposes of 
love— everything liquid and ending in a vowel— aa—ee— oh!— lyo 
— lya— Maravillosa! 

Peggy, therefore, was not sorry when Miss Fischer reminded 
Joe that it was half-past nine o’clock* Joe must have spoken also 
to his host about the necessity of leaving early, for Mr. Weller 
rose and said a pleasant word to Joe which made Peggy very 
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happy. Mrs. Wellington pretended displeasure, and Joe, bending 
over her, said in an awed tone, using a brogue; 

“Mrs. Wellington, I tell you confidentially. I’m an Irish flyer. 
I’ve discovered that we are sittin’ thirteen at this table. I’m 
lavin’ before all me ancesthors come cra’lin’ out o’ their graves.” 

He was gone before the laughter and bogus dismay had died 
down. For several minutes conversation more or less centered 
around Joe. Mrs. Wellington’s comments were very silly. Mr. 
Wellington questioned Peggy about Joe. It started a conversation 
between them which lasted, with interruptions, all through the 
evening. Peggy talked to him eagerly of her hopes and ambitions, 
and of her life in general. She was thrilled by this opportunity 
to talk intimately to the brilliant David Wellington. Once or 
twice she caught Miss Fischer’s merry wink. Miss Fischer was, as 
always, adorable. So Peggy let herself go sailing on. She could 
feel the champagne bubbles fizzling all the way up from all ten 
toes. She loved it! And that forty-year-old yellow chartreuse! 
That was indeed a nectar for the gods! 

Later in the evening they made up two tables of bridge— which 
was a godsendl Frankie was a bridge-maniac, and Peggy could 
honestly insist that this new game of contract was a complete 
mystery to her, although the fact was that Joe had made her 
read a book about it. Joe had played nothing but contract in 
Cologne, and was, of course, an expert. Mr. Weller had never 
even heard of it. While Mr. Wellington was explaining to him 
that he detested the game because everybody infected by the 
virus took themselves so seriously, Mrs. Wellington was telling 
Charlotte that she never could quite understand why Dave 
should be so god-awful stupid at bridge. And Peggy thought well, 
for heaven’s sake, listen to who’s talking! 

She and Miss Fischer went upstairs to powder noses and put 
on wraps, and then joined the men in the starlit gloom of the 
porch, for it was a balmy night— only there was no moon, which 
Mr. Wellington said made it perfect for observation. He walked 
out with Peggy on the lawn and began showing her the different 
constellations. The only ones Peggy really saw were the two 
dippers, Cassiopeia’s chair and a part of Leo— which she could 
not quite locate in spite of all his efforts. He had to hold her 
while she looked. Finally she pretended she saw Leo. She couldn't 
follow him as he pointed here and there at Vega and Altair and 
Antares and all the rest of them. She made believe she did. He 
jabbered billions and trillions and light-years and spiral nebulae 
and island universes, and she learned that among all his other 
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activities, Dave— he insisted on her calling him Dave— was an 
out-and-out bug on astronomy. It was his pet hobby. 

She learned that Dave had just installed a new ten-inch tele- 
scope in an observatory in his place in Great Neck. She enthusi- 
astically promised to come there some day soon— or night, rather 
—and take a tour with him through the universe. She stood 
steadying herself with one hand on his shoulder, and said it 
made one seem so infinitesimally insignificant, made everything 
about w T hich one bothered one’s head seem so picayune and 
unimportant. She had no trouble keeping him going. 

He might have stood there lecturing until her neck really was 
broken if Mamie had not called out to Peggy that she must not 
catch cold. And although Peggy assured Dave that this was 
utterly impossible, he led her back to the porch wondering how 
much there was stored away in that brain of his. And yet he 
was so boyish! She wondered how old he was— not much over 
thirty. Did all men have this trait? Joe did. Joe was nothing but 
a grown-up baby. This man was such a fascinating combination. 
How she longed to be a part of that great world in which he was 
at home, so far beyond her own narrow horizon! She wondered 
if Henry Weller had that same trait underneath all his dignity. 
She felt ready for anything. She determined to find out. 

Long after midnight— but she had no idea how long they had 
been talking— she was not yet absolutely sure. But she knew that 
she had come pretty darn close to it. She had started him talking 
about Friedethal. At first she had not realized that she really 
had him going. But as he continued answering her questions as 
to what had happened there in Norwold in those old days, he 
became more and more warmed-up. Before Peggy knew it they 
were all being enormously entertained by Mr. Weller’s more 
and more intimate description of the old Norwold and his own 
boyhood. Peggy sat there spellbound. She could not see Miss 
Fischer’s face in the gloom, but she knew from Miss Fischer’s 
remarks now and then, and her questions, that Miss Fischer was 
just as eager as was she herself to keep Henry Weller talking. 
Peggy was intensely happy. 

Yet not once during that whole evening had he mentioned the 
words “my brother.” Peggy had been dying to hear them. At 
times she had been obliged to set her jaws to keep from asking 
him the flat question as to what his brother had been doing 
all this time— her grandfather! But it was too plainly taboo. She 
would have needed a lot more champagne and chartreuse. 

When at length they went inside, Peggy realized that she was 
half frozen to death. That made her think of home. That made 
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her look at the grandfather’s clock. And that made her gasp. 
Good Lordy! It was half past onel At one table they were settling 
the score. Peggy saw the Count de Braganza stuff three or four 
yellow bills into the pocket of his immaculate white vest. That, 
too, gave Peggy a bit of a chill. She told Miss Fischer that she 
was beginning to feel worried about getting home. Joe had 
promised faithfully to be back by midnight. Mamie told Peggy 
not to worry. Any time she wished to go, the car was ready for 
her. The evening was still young. These four bridge-fiends would 
be at it for hours. Peggy said that if it was not inconveniencing 
them terribly she really had to go home. She had had no idea 
it was so late. Something must have happened— and poor Mrs. 
Kanakas was waiting there at home for her. Would Miss Fischer 
be good enough to excuse her? 

Mr. Wellington insisted on seeing her home. Peggy protested, 
but not very stoutly. She felt suddenly lonesome. She left them 
all— the lights, the warmth, the friendliness, feeling pro- 
nouncedly let down. She spoke but little to Mr. Wellington on 
the short ride home. She was a bit awed, sitting there beside 
him in the dark. As they passed her old home, black and silent, 
David asked about her parents. He remembered that she had 
lived there. They spoke of Sydney, Dave’s cousin, and his wife. 
Miss Fischer had invited them for the evening, but Sydney had 
been unable to accept. They were coming the following day. 
Peggy said she thought Mrs. Warren very charming and then 
said “Whoa”! They were already at Peggy’s front gate. 

The house was dark. She felt some sort of premonition. Mr. 
Wellington assisted her out of the car. She thanked him and said 
that he was awfully good to do this— she hated to cause all this 
trouble— she simply could not understand what had kept Joe. 
Mr. Wellington insisted on seeing her to her door. It was un- 
locked. She wished him good-night. She could think of nothing 
to say. She pushed open the door. 

“Are you all right, Peggy?” 

“Perfectly! Thank you so muchl” 

“Good-night.” 

She stood in the open doorway listening to his footsteps. She 
heard the door of his car slam shut, then the whir of the motor. 
He was gone. She watched the glow of his head-lights move 
along the road to “Hawk’s Nest.” She felt an abysmal depression. 
She turned on the light. 

Empty. Where was Mary? She hurried through her bedroom. 
Johnnie lay in his bed. She bent over him. He stirred and mut- 
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tered in his sleep. Indignation stirred in Peggy. What was keeping 
Joe? She went out to the kitchen. 

“Hello, Mary!** she called. 

There was no answer. She sat in the living-room. It was cold. 
She thought of possibilities. She had told Mary that they would 
be back by midnight or shortly after. It was unlike Mary to 
have left her charge and gone home. Perhaps she had become ill. 
Mary was far along in pregnancy. Something serious must have 
happened! For a long time she sat there, not reasoning, more or 
less helpless in a stream of jumbled thoughts in which the com- 
parison between what she had just left and her present situation 
kept constantly chafing her. And as she sat there her anger 
increased. 

There was no sense to this, no excuse for it! For the first time 
since her marriage her old-time resentment of Joe McCarthy 
flooded over her. Why was she living here? She knew perfectly 
well what everybody in Norwold thought about it. She knew 
that she was ostracized. That very thought brought on a surge 
of passionate longing for Joe, Perhaps he was hurt. Oh, God— 
what would happen to her if anything— 

Rapidly, now, her alarm, her anger, her longing, her hurt 
pride, her rebellion increased. She was sucked into an emotional 
vortex. She sat there shivering with chill, but she could not force 
herself to undress and get into bed. She tried. She made efforts 
to be sensible about this. It had become impossible. 

She had lost all sense of time when she heard a noise, the 
noise of an automobile outside. She opened the door, saw the 
lights of a car. She glanced at the clock on the mantel. It was a 
quarter past three. She heard voices, a woman’s— Mary’s!— a man's 
—a thick growl— a thud, and Mary’s checked laugh: 

“Sh-h! Git up! Git up, Joe!— for Gawd’s sakel” 

She ran out in the dark to the car. 

Mary was helping Joe to his feet. He had difficulty arranging 
his legs.The instant Mary saw Peggy her giggling stopped. She 
began scolding Joe roundly. But Joe took it good-naturedly. His 
tongue was in the way of his explanation. Peggy seized his limp 
arm and shook it viciously. 

“Joe!” she snapped. “You're drunk!” 

“Oh, yeah?” For a moment he stood swaying, then shook his 
head sadly and took a deep breath. “Peg darlin', I’ve had a drop 
too much. Leggo o' me!” 

He sighted a course for the lighted doorway ahead and set out 
manfully. At that moment the car shot forward, and Mary yelled: 

“Pete! Ya gotta git me home!” 
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“Mary!” shrilled Peggy. “You’re drunk too!” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. McCarthy!” 

“You're disgusting!” 

“I swear to Gawd I’m not drunk!” She waddled past Peggy 
and grabbed Joe’s arm. “Come, Joe! Steady now!” 

“Get the hell away f’m me!” 

Peggy followed this pair into her house, seeing them negotiate 
with difficulty its entrance, hearing over Mary’s shoulder her 
passionate explanation that she was not drunk; when Joe had 
come home she had seen he was in no fit condition to break in on 
this party at “Hawk’s Nest.” She had gone along with them to 
see that they made no disturbance. But Joe had insisted on going 
first to Mary’s to wake up her husband for a drink. And what 
could you do with a fellow like Joe? Finally she and Pete had 
got him into the car to bring him back home and put him to 
bed before Peggy arrived. On the cross it was the truth! 

“Good Gawd, Mrs. McCarthy, I had only the best of inten- 
tions!” 

Peggy stood with her back to her closed house-door, paying no 
heed to Mary, staring at her leering husband sprawled in the 
leather chair before her, mumbling fatuously, fumbling in a 
drunken effort to get a hand into his pants-pocket. She was 
speechless with anger and disgust. 

“He’s got nuthin’ but money, Mrs. McCarthy!” 

With presumably grandiloquent abandon Joe threw to the 
floor a crumpled handful of yellow bills. He tried futilely to smile, 
tried to focus unmanageable eyes on Peggy. He waved and 
twisted a limp hand in the air, and in spite of lips and tongue, 
burbled: 

“ ’Sh-all yours! Beg!— B— uhh! ’Sh-all yours!” 


CHAPTER SIX 
1 

All emotion dulls in retrospect. Gradually Peggy emerged from 
the depths of that night’s bitterness. At length she accepted Joe’s 
humorous apology, his explanation of the “accident” that had 
set him off his course, and agreed with him to forget it. But the 
effect of that night’s unpleasant episode persisted long after the 
thing itself had been “forgotten.” That effect was kept alive, as 
time went on, by episodes of a related character. Peggy never 
again saw her husband sprawled helplessly drunk before her, 
but soon enough she realized that Joe’s drinking, such as it was. 
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must be accepted as a matter of course. That, in itself, was not 
difficult. Peggy had no objection to drinking in moderation. It 
was a cardinal part of her revolt against the Norwold environ- 
ment. 

At length Peggy made up with Mary Kanakas, who confessed 
to having made an “awful mistake.” Then Mary’s baby came, 
and from then on Peggy saw little of her. But Margie Kanakas 
continued to be Johnnie’s favorite playmate. Joe hired Anna 
Sewisky for general housework, and furnished a room for her 
in the attic. So that now Peggy was never alone in the house and 
had much of her time to enjoy as she chose. 

It was a long time after that night of the party at “Hawk's 
Nest” before Peggy at length faced the reality of the source of 
Joe’s increasing income. Before that fact forced itself in on her, 
a great deal of water had gone over the dam. It may seem odd 
that month after month could come and go, and Peggy remain 
in ignorance of what sort of work kept Joe out until late in the 
night at least two or three times a month, or why it was that Joe’s 
business kept on increasing after real estate activity on Long 
Island had normally died out with the end of its summer season. 
The fact was that Peggy, from the night of her dinner-party 
at “Hawk’s Nest,” had taken so deep a dislike to Joe’s presum- 
able business that the subject was avoided by both of them. From 
that night, Joe’s business became a shadow between them which, 
as time passed, took on substance and became a wall. 

Often enough Joe came home highly stimulated. But Joe in 
that mood was a most companionable fellow. A bit of liquor sharp- 
ened his wit, increased his good-nature and in general accented 
his most likable traits. After that night of what Joe called the 
great fiasco, he kept himself well in hand. As he explained to 
Peggy in humorous contrition, having his face slapped for the 
first time with twelve hundred bucks had been too heavy a blow 
for him. 

Joe quickly became inured to similar slappings. Long before 
fall had set in, Peggy had had sufficient proof that Joe by his own 
definition was “in the money.” The fact that it was cash, that 
the commissions Joe brought home were for the most part in 
hundred dollar yellow-backs, only made Joe's success the more 
obvious. 

Peggy opened a savings-account for Johnnie with five such 
crisp new bills, and had quite a chat with old Hiram Conklin, 
who asked her to come inside the cage and told her what a wise 
thing she was doing, and asked her just what it was that Joe was 
doing, and Peggy, who was thinking what business is it of yours 
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anyway, said she knew nothing about it except that they were 
developing a big tract of land over in the Hamptons. She asked 
Mr. Conklin when they were going to be in their new home- 
meaning the new building they were putting on the site of Bald- 
win’s old saloon. Hiram grunted and said there was no telling- 
depended a good deal on the weather. 

There was no longer talk of Joe’s obtaining a job in one of 
Henry Weller’s power-plants. One evening toward the end of 
summer, Joe had driven a brand new Cadillac runabout up to 
their door and had called Peggy out to take a ride in her new 
car. He was always bringing some little gift for her or Johnnie 
—sometimes beautiful gifts. Peggy would scold him for his foolish 
extravagance. But who could be angry with him? He was always 
good-humored, always full of fun. Easy come, easy go! 

Joe taught Peggy to drive her new car, but for a long time she 
did not drive into the village alone or along the main road where 
she would have to turn around in traffic. She was disgusted at 
her own timidity. But how she loved to sit beside Joe, with 
ecstatic Johnnie on her lap, and whirl along the highways at 
sixty-five or seventy miles an hour! Almost every evening when 
Joe was not busy they went somewhere. Usually Johnnie was 
with them. Often enough they stopped in at some distant road- 
house— but never at one anywhere near Norwold!— where Joe 
was known and could give the head waiter the high sign. 

Peggy never allowed Joe to take more than three high-balls. 
Joe was a connoisseur of Scotch. He and the head waiter would 
discuss the general subject of liquor. Peggy learned a good deal 
about bootleggers and their habits. Her favorite drink remained 
a clover-club cocktail. It happened often that one was brought 
to her table as a welcome from the proprietor before she had 
fairly sat down to it— and always a fruit-lemonade for Johnnie. 

Everybody in these places liked Joe, who was, of course, very 
much at home. Everybody knew him as an aviator, a war-ace. 
People were obviously deferential. Sometimes a girl-entertainer 
would have a drink with them, and make a great fuss over 
Johnnie. He was completely at ease with them. In his fifth year 
he was a bred-in-the-bone lady’s man. Peggy could not help 
feeling a certain pride in him. Joe always left a bill and loose 
change on the plate for a tip. At first this shocked Peggy. Later 
she became used to it. No wonder every girl was crazy about 
him! He was so confoundedly good-looking, and had about him 
such a natural-born air of magnificence which his limp only 
accentuated. 

In the nature of things, they saw very litde of Sydney Warren 
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that summer. Joe had no use for golf. The plain fact of the 
matter was that he was equally indifferent toward Sydney. Peggy 
could not quite understand the nature and cause of this indif- 
ference. It, too, was a subject they never frankly discussed. Once 
or twice Peggy tried to do so. Joe and Sydney had been such 
close pals in the old days. It seemed a shame to her that two 
such intimate friends should drift apart. It would have been so 
easy for them to get together frequently. Had Joe wished to do 
so, he could have afforded the initiation fee and dues at South 
Downs Club. They certainly would have accepted him as a 
member. But when Peggy delicately broached the subject, Joe 
cut her short with no beating about the bush. Nothing doing! 
He wouldn’t get mixed up with that bunch of snobs— not if they 
invited him on a gold platter— and God knew they wouldn’t. 

As for Sydney, he was always more than cordial toward both 
of them. They had dinner at “Ivy Wall” once. And Peggy’s opin- 
ion of Sydney’s wife was more than confirmed. She felt sorry for 
Sydney. Sydney was such a prince of a fellow. Sydney’s parents 
were in Europe. His brother Kenneth and Kenneth’s wife and 
two children were at “Ivy Wall” for the month of August. No 
one thought to invite Peggy to bring Johnnie there to play with 
the little Warrens. Had they done so, Peggy would have found 
some excuse to avoid it. Johnnie would certainly have disgraced 
her. He seemed to Peggy much older than these Warren children. 
He was certainly ten times as intelligent. 

Peggy did not offer to return Sydney’s hospitality. It was too 
obviously out of the question. She would have been embarrassed 
to death had they expressed any inclination to visit her. They 
did not. So the summer passed, and Sydney came and went, and 
neither Peggy nor Joe gave a thought to his passing, number- 
less times, by the old Hallock homestead at the head of Goose 
Creek. It was the same way with the rest of Norwold’s summer 
colony. They all passed, back and forth, along the highway in 
front of Friedethal, like the planets in their courses, and with 
about the same relation to Peggy’s scheme of things. 

The one exception was Mamie Fischer. Even were Peggy her- 
self not always eager for Mamie’s coming, it would have been 
impossible for her to avoid the consequences of Mamie’s bound- 
less good-will. One day, about a month or six weeks after Peggy’s 
evening at “Hawk’s Nest,” Mamie succeeded in bringing Henry 
Weller himself to Peggy’s revamped Friedethal. Peggy had had 
only half a day’s warning, because Mamie was obliged to act 
quickly, having found the time ripe. In that one half day Peggy 
carried through a minor revolution. At half past four o’clock on 
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that afternoon the great Henry G. Weller sat stretched out in 
what he was positive had been his own grandfather’s leather chair 
—Mamie had told Peggy that it was only an imitation which her 
brother Pete had bought at an auction. Herr Kramer’s chair 
had been pulled to pieces by Pete’s children— and stared around 
that familiar room with a smile which paid Peggy for twenty 
revolutions. Nor could an angel himself have done better than 
awe-struck little Johnnie. 

Peggy explained to Mr. Weller, in answer to his questions, how 
busy Joe was and what good prospects he had and how sorry she 
was that he was unable to be there, and how disappointed he 
would be to learn what he had missed, and how they both hoped 
that he would soon be in a position to go on with his engineering 
career. And Mr. Weller said that he would like, some time, to 
have a talk with her husband about this. Mr. Weller drank tea 
with neither sugar nor lemon in it but just a wee drop of rum— 
as Mamie had advised Peggy— and said that he had never tasted 
a better piece of cinnamon cake. When Peggy told him that she 
had the recipe for this cake from Mr. Weller’s sister, Anna, Henry 
turned his shaggy blue eyes on her. 

“Did you know my sister well, Peggy?” 

Which gave Peggy the opportunity of her life, for she was 
wearing the Cluny lace collar which Miss Weller had given her 
on her first visit to the old lady before the war, and from a stool 
in one corner of her living-room snarled, in all its pristine de- 
fiance, that selfsame stuffed fox which Anna Weller had given to 
Peggy’s mother for a keepsake of Helen’s father. As if it had 
been a matter of frequent discussion between them, Mr. Weller 
began talking to Peggy about her grandfather. And Peggy, who 
at first could scarcely believe her ears, made the most of it. 
Even Miss Fischer cast a queer glance now and then at her 
eagerly gabbling little hostess in a way that made Peggy fairly 
chuckle inwardly. It was plain that Mamie was even more 
astonished than she herself. 

Then, right out of the blue, Mr. Weller suddenly asked Peggy 
if he might go up into her attic. And Peggy gasped: 

“Oh, jiminy!— why certainly! But goodness only knows what— 
I’m so ashamed of it! I don’t know what’s up there myself.” 

Mr. Weller laughed and told her not to worry. He wanted only 
to satisfy a curiosity he had had for many years. Then he told 
them about Herr Kramer’s lightning-machine— a Holtz induction 
machine, which Herr Kramer had brought with him from 
Germany and had set up in his attic when first he had settled into 
his new home— and how he, Mr. Weller, and his brother George 
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had stood as children open-mouthed in this attic above them, 
with its curtains pulled down, and had watched Grampa Kramer 
turn the wheel of this mysterious machine and send its weird 
electric streamers crackling from its two brass poles— the god of 
the lightning! 

And that, said Mr. Weller, had been the birth of his life- 
dream. He had long had a desire to stand once more in this old 
attic. He thought, too, that perhaps the old wooden base of this 
machine might still be up there. If so, he would like ever so 
much to have it. The machine itself now stood in his tower-room 
at “Hawk’s Nest,” but he would like to set it once more on its 
old base, if possible, and so have it complete as it was when his 
grandfather had turned its wheel in the darkness and announced 
that he was the god of the lightning! 

The great Henry G. Weller climbed up to Peggy’s attic, with 
Peggy just ahead of him and mortified to death, for this hap- 
pened before Joe had hired Anna Sewisky to work for them and 
before they had finished off the room in the south gable and 
opened up the narrow stair. Peggy had been up there only once 
or twice since she and Joe had settled in Friedethal, but by 
good luck Peggy and Mary Kanakas had given it the once-over 
early in the spring. One could at least walk around in the place. 
They two were alone, for Mamie had laughingly preferred to 
go out with Johnnie and look at the flowers while they two ex- 
plored the garret. 

At the head of the attic stair, Peggy took Mr. Weller’s arm 
lest he stumble in the gloom and have a horrible accident. She 
begged him please to be careful and not bump his head on the 
rafters. And he said testily, no, no! But he let her keep hold 
of his arm. And so they two stood there in that old lumber-room 
until their eyes became adjusted to the semi-dark. It was as hot 
as all get-out, and the two gable windows were covered with 
fat, buzzing flies. 

Gradually the outlines of objects became distinct, old, broken 
furniture and crockery, bits of rag-carpet, old mattresses and 
quilts, a couple of old trunks, brown jars and glass bottles, 
things hanging from nails on the rafters, like fragments of 
memory in the mind of an old, old man. Mr. Weller said nothing. 
Neither did Peggy. She, too, became aware of a presence abiding 
there, became almost physically aware of that entity that lives 
on beneath the rafters of every home until its rafters are no 
more. His thoughts she could not share, but never in life had 
she felt more spiritually close to another human being than she 
felt to this great-uncle of hers in those brief moments while they 
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two stood together, her arm dinging to his, and looked around 
what once had been the heaven of that god of the lightning 
who had been their common ancestor. 

They did not find the old wooden base of the electrical 
machine, but some of Herr Kramer’s jars for chemicals still 
stood, covered with dust, on the beams in the angle of the roof. 
Peggy could tell that Mr. Weller, too, was deeply stirred. She 
herself was more than merely happy. They went downstairs 
together, she ahead, holding his hand and urging him to be 
careful. She knew of course that it was quite unnecessary, but 
he was smiling. And when they joined Miss Fischer out in the 
yard, Peggy could tell from Miss Fischer’s glances what an un- 
qualified success had been this long-awaited visit from Henry 
Weller. 

When Joe returned that night, Peggy made him mix up a 
shaker of cocktails for dinner while she tried to tell him what 
had happened, appealing to Johnnie for confirmation. And Joe 
himself, who at first had acted a bit chilly about Henry Weller’s 
call, had, in the end, confoundedly good reason for his expressed 
wish that Henry Weller would drop in on Friedethal at least 
once a week. He also merrily promised Peggy to follow up her 
opening lead and talk to the old geezer— a little later— after he 
had taken a little more of the gravy off this real-estate propo- 
sition. 

As the weeks went on and Joe’s commissions kept on rolling 
in, even Peggy was forced to admit to herself that Joe had good 
reason for postponing any change. Peggy had never seen any- 
thing like it. All her old pride in her husband returned. She 
was more and more resentful of the obviously chilly attitude 
of Norwolders in general toward them both— and that included 
her own family. She seldom called at her old home. They never 
called at Friedethal. She had next to nothing to do with any 
one in the village. Occasionally she went into one of the stores. 
Almost everything they needed was delivered to them. She did 
all her marketing now by telephone. Neither she nor Joe went 
to church. He was a worse Catholic than she was a Presbyterian. 
She did not even take Johnnie to Sunday-school. Joe said it was 
all tommyrot, and Peggy was inclined to agree with him. At 
times she was a bit worried about her increasing paganism. 
She was not an atheist, like Joe. She had taught Johnnie his 
prayers and made him say one every night, just to be on the 
safe side. She did not want any one to accuse her of letting her 
son grow up like a heathen. On the other hand, she did not want 
him to grow up as she had, believing all the stuff about hell 
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and damnation, and Jonah and Moses in the bulrushes, and 

scared stiff of ghosts and the wrath of God. 

Once or twice, Peggy asked Joe why he never arranged to 
take them again for an afternoon on the Grey Goosey and Joe 
laughed and promised to do so. He said that Pete used the 
boat over week-ends, taking out parties. Pete kept her anchored 
in the yacht-basin down in Eastport, which Joe said made it 
inconvenient for use on short notice. Pete had changed her name. 
The Grey Goose had sounded too flossy. Joe did not know 
what her name was now. But she was still as speedy as ever— 
the fastest thing on the bays. The only boat that could touch 
her was a Jersey-built boat which the customs officers had cap- 
tured from a rum-runner and fitted out with machine-guns and 
a couple of one-pounders. She was called the Black Tom . Maybe 
Peggy had read about her in the papers. She was the only boat 
they had worth a. damn. The rest were old tubs— revenue-cutters 
and converted cruisers. None of them could make over fifteen 
or sixteen knots an hour. These new rum-runner’s boats could 
cut circles around them. Anyway, they were all in cahoots, rum- 
runners, customs men— all in on the graft. Joe had met some of 
these customs gazabos— a bunch of blockheads. In two years they 
had not caught a single rum-runner with any liquor aboard to 
amount to anything. Some of these customs officers were in the 
game themselves, on the side. The whole thing was a joke. 

When Joe, late in the fall, really gave the Cadillac roadster 
to Peggy for her own exclusive use, Peggy realized that Joe had 
very definitely shown these dumb Norwolders what an Irish 
aviator with brains and initiative and inexhaustible physical 
stamina could do right there under their very eyes. For Joe said 
he had to do a lot of entertaining, and the Cadillac was useless 
for that purpose. He had bought a new model Cord which 
could do ninety miles an hour without a quiver. He would not 
tell Peggy what he had paid for it. He said he had picked it 
up at a bargain from a fellow who needed cash. It was indeed 
a honey— with its low-slung, apple-green body and real leather 
upholstery. It was fitted throughout with silver-finished knobs 
and gadgets, including a complete vanity-set. 

Joe had Peggy’s brother Bert throw up a two-car, heated garage 
for them on the site of the old Hallock bam. He put a room 
over it in case they ever needed extra space, and had a wireless 
set installed in it. Radio was Joe’s hobby. He was of course an 
expert operator. All aviators had to be. He promised to teach 
Peggy the code and how to operate the set. While Bert was 
building the garage, Peggy had a chance to become reacquainted 
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with her brother. He wasn’t half bad. Peggy urged him to bring 
his wife there for dinner some time, but Bert said that she was 
sickly. She never went out. Bert looked sort of down-in-the- 
mouth. Peggy was awfully sorry for him. And Joe was awfully 
good to him. Joe was good to everybody. He just told Bert to go 
ahead and use his judgment and give him the bill. He advanced 
Bert a couple of hundred on account. 

It was Mary Kanakas, who had run over to show Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy her baby and report all the latest gossip, who told Peggy 
what Joe’s car was supposed to have cost. 

“Don’t be silly,” laughed Peggy. 

But Mary insisted that she had it straight from her husband 
whom Pete Fischer had told confidentially what Joe had paid 
for this car. Peggy said it was all nonsense, but she let Mary 
believe it if she wanted to. She told Joe all this story, and Joe 
who was bouncing Johnnie up and down, laughed. 

“That’s what they all say— hello Snooky— Well— maybe it did. 
What the hell! It looks like it, doesn’t it?” 

“Do it again!” yelled Snooky. 

So Peggy, now, was free to go and come any time she liked 
in her own car. And almost the very first place to which she 
drove alone with Johnnie was Gramma Beebe’s. She had seen 
Gramma Beebe only once or twice during the summer, and 
Peggy’s conscience had pricked her terribly. But now she prom- 
ised Gramma Beebe that she would come up there every few 
days— whenever the roads permitted— and coaxed Gramma Beebe 
to take a ride with her. But Gramma Beebe refused. What 
pleasure could it be to any one to ride over these icy roads— 
and freeze to death— there were so many accidents— and Peggy 
said good heavens, it was the most exhilarating thing! Gramma 
Beebe need have not the slightest fear in the world. She would 
be just as safe in a car with Peggy as she was sitting there beside 
her own fire. But Gramma Beebe said she preferred the fire. 
Maybe next summer, after Peggy had had a little more practice— 

“My mommy can do anything she wants to,” asserted her son, 
pugnaciously. 

“I don’t doubt it,” smiled Gramma Beebe. 

“He hears that from his father,” laughed Peggy. 

Peggy learned from Gramma Beebe of the plans afoot for 
village-improvements in Norwold. Now that the beautiful new 
savings-bank building was taking shape, there was talk of having 
the town buy the opposite comer and landscape it in keeping 
with the bank grounds, and erect on it a new town hall adequate 
to the artistic needs of a com m unity like Norwold. Probably it 
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was all talk. Silas Corwin was in back of it— he and Hiram 
Conklin, who now owned the place, having foreclosed on poor 
old Simeon Case. It was a shock to people who had believed 
Simeon very well fixed. Simeon had come into all the property 
of two maiden aunts. But you never could tell. People went 
into these crazy speculations. No one was content any more to 
let well enough alone. 

There was talk, too, of buying the old bank-building for the 
town library. Its present quarters were a disgrace. They still had 
in the bank all that money which had been raised by the 
pageant. It must amount now to quite a few thousand dollars. 

This talk about a new town hall reminded Peggy of the story 
Anna Weller had once told her about the building of the old 
town hall in Norwold, away back in the past ages, and its 
dedication as the crowning feature of Norwold’s two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration. It was on that day, so Miss 
Weller had told Peggy, that Miss Weller’s mother had died. 
Did Gramma Beebe remember it? Was it true that while Dr. 
George Weller was delivering his address in the new hall his 
mother had died of stroke, or something? Yes. That was how 
it had happened. What a terrible lot of tragedy there had been 
in this Weller family! That darling old lady— Peggy would never 
to her dying day forget her tragic death. Every time Peggy 
passed by that ruin in the heart of the village she could see 
that picture of Miss Weller— it was such a horrible— 

“Don’t!” said Gramma Beebe, and shook her head. 

“What’s horrible?” demanded Johnnie. 

“Nothing, dearie. Your mother has a way of talking— do you 
like my pictures?” 

“No!” said Johnnie, who was trying to make sense out of some 
old stereopticon views of famous places. “I like funnies. I want 
to go home.” 

“Go put your coat on.” 

“I suppose, Peggy, you have read of Dr. Weller’s latest honor?” 

“No!” said Peggy, eagerly. “Tell me!” 

“I don’t think it has been made official yet. His name is men- 
tioned as the man who will undoubtedly represent this country 
at Geneva.” 

“Oh!” said Peggy. “How wonderful! He has fought for this 
league of nations for so long— he and poor old Wilson— How 
I wish I could know him! You know, Joe knew him very well 
—I mean— Has Joe ever told you about him and Dr. Weller? 
Gee, he must be a wonderful man!” 

But Gramma Beebe only smiled. 
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Toward the end of that winter the campaign for a new town 
hall in Norwold was more or less officially launched. That is, a 
meeting was held, and an article about it appeared in the 
Norwold Watchman signed S. C. Nobody needed to look at the 
signature. Whenever anything of this sort appeared in the Watch- 
man everybody knew it was by Si Corwin. The opposition 
reversed his initials and called him Cemetery Silas. But that was 
only a case of Democratic sour grapes. Silas had a way of getting 
things done. He was getting to look more and more like his 
father. Herb. He even had the same habit of rubbing his hands 
together and looking at one through the comers of his eyes. 

There were few, however, who took Silas' town hall article 
seriously. It was no time to start any civic project of such magni- 
tude. Everybody had his private headache. The Republicans 
were apparently making just as much of a mess of things down 
in Washington as the Democrats had made before them. In 
fact, more. The whole country was in the doldrums, not only 
Norwold. Farmers were getting nothing for their crops. Business 
refused to pick up. Only a few optimists like Silas could see any 
hope for betterment. He could easily talk. He had his money all 
soaked away in five per cent guaranteed mortgage bonds. Silas 
Corwin was a rich man. But to look at him one would never 
guess it. Sam Lewis claimed that Si still had the first dollar bill 
he ever made sewed inside his pants-pocket. 

The only town on the whole East End in which there were 
any signs of prosperity was the harbor town of Eastport. At 
first glance one wondered why. The ship-yards were dead. The 
big oyster companies were working on half-time. The banks were 
lending no money. The outlying farmers were trying desperately 
to borrow enough on chattel mortgages with which to pay 
their fertilizer and seed bills. But all the retail stores in Eastport 
were busy. One could get a hamburger or plate of chowder in 
any one of a half-dozen roadside diners any hour of the day or 
night. Filling-stations and automobile repair shops did a land- 
office business— so did cigar-stores, most of which ran pools on 
the horse races. One found dope-sheets on the different race- 
tracks scattered all over Eastport. Pool-rooms and back-entrance 
speak-easies were crowded right around the clock. The Eastport 
police force had difficulty keeping even a thin cloak of village 
respectability over all these activities. 

For everybody except strangers and a few dyed-in-the-wool 
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religious fanatics who refused to use any one of their five senses 
knew very well what was the cause of this merrily increasing 
swirl of hard cash in and around Eastport Harbor. Eastport 
churchgoers had been often enough awakened from sleep by the 
roar of huge motor-trucks setting out in the pre-dawn stillness 
of an Eastport Sunday morning. Almost everybody had seen some 
of them getting off to a belated start well after dawn was 
supposed to have put an end to that particular night’s little 
comedy. There were plenty of good residents, happening to 
live somewhere near the waterfront, who had watched powerful 
searchlights playing here and there through the moonless night 
over Eastport Harbor and Gardiner’s Bay, who had heard the 
roar of still more powerful motors punctuated now and then by 
pistol-shots and the rattle of machine-gun fire. 

If there were those in Eastport who had.*. never themselves 
seen nor heard any of these more or less disturbing phenomena, 
they certainly had seen their sidewalks clutte^d up on Satur- 
day afternoon— which was pay-off day— with literally dozens of 
so-called customs officers, most of them without uniform and 
only distinguishable from ordinary ruffians by the revolver each 
one carried dangling from his belt. On Saturday afternoons they 
came ashore from revenue cutters and rum-chasers anchored out 
in the harbor to stretch their legs, perhaps pick up a girl or take 
in a movie, and spend their week’s pay for protecting the nation 
from the curse of hard liquor— a good deal of it on synthetic 
gin and etherized whiskey. For Eastport had become one of the 
headquarters of the United States Treasury’s armed forces in 
their ostensible war-to-the-death against the ever-expanding op- 
erations of undismayed bootlegging syndicates. 

But never did a good citizen of Eastport, except, perhaps, in 
overheated imagination, follow any one of these champions of 
the law up a stairway to some second-story hide-away, and eaves- 
drop at one of those prearranged interviews between some boot- 
legger’s pay-off man and one of these gentlemen of the Treasury. 
No one heard the pleasant exchange of confidential information, 
the crisp instructions given and noted down in underworld 
hieroglyphics, or enjoy the gesture with which some contemptu- 
ous big-shot slipped his be-pistoled hireling the regulation largess 
for another week’s immunity. 

In Norwold, of course, these activities of the night and under- 
world were felt on^ly as vibrations from outer space. People heard 
trucks thunder past; people read about bootlegging in news- 
papers; people listened to yarns about mysterious lights offshore, 
and rumors of rum-runners’ boats landing at secluded spots along 
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the beach o£ the Sound or bay. There were vague reports of 
honest citizens driving at night for one reason or another down 
some road to the shore and being halted by alarming ruffians 
with the guttural advice to beat it away from there if they knew 
what was healthy. Venturesome and over-curious young couples 
rode on moonlight nights to the Sound beach only with the idea 
of actually catching a glimpse, by some stroke of luck, of one 
of these fabled rum-runner's landings. But they did not stay 
there long. It was too eerie. It was too gruesome. Imaginations 
began to work. One could not even make love under such con- 
ditions. 

There were rumors afloat of this one and that living right 
there in Norwold and connected in some way with this ghoulish 
business. It was hinted, for example, that Pete Fischer, the dis- 
reputable son of Joe Fischer, present head of the North Fork 
Oyster Company and one of Eastport’s solidest citizens, was 
mixed up in thi£ rum-running. This Pete Fischer had always 
been a ne'er-do-well. It was known that he had stolen money as 
a boy from his old grandfather, and drunk it up in Baldwin’s 
old saloon. This whole Fischer family was no asset to a com- 
munity. The only exception was Joe Fischer, who had washed 
his hands of his good-for-nothing son. The rascal’s own great- 
aunt was the central figure in Norwold’s ugliest scandal. One 
could expect anything of one of the Fischers. How else could 
one account for the loafer’s new automobile and motor-boat and 
respectable clothes? The fellow had never done a lick of honest 
work in his whole life. 

It was quite a long time, however, before the rumor began to 
gain headway that young Joseph McCarthy had some mys- 
terious source of income which would not bear too close inspec- 
tion. For a long time the fact that young McCarthy was the hus- 
band of Albert Howell’s daughter rendered him immune from 
suspicion. People were disposed to be kindly, if only for his 
wife’s sake. Moreover, every one knew that he had been an 
aviator in the war, wounded in action and decorated for bravery. 
On top of all this he had had a college education, was a mem- 
ber of the Ezra Howell legion post and the volunteer fire de- 
partment. And, finally, he was still known throughout the village 
as the best baseball pitcher that the town of Norwold had ever 
produced. He no longer played baseball on account of his lame 
leg. But a good many Norwolders believed that Joe McCarthy, in 
his heyday, could have made any one of the big leagues— and 
undoubtedly would have done so had not the war cut short 
his career. 
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In time, here and there, people began to put two and two 
together. In time, pretty nearly every one in Norwold except 
Joe’s own wife and one or two others close to him who would 
suffer because of such unspeakable disgrace, had heard a rumor 
to the effect that smiling Joe McCarthy was in some way involved 
in all this bootlegging of unlawful liquor going on around 
Norwold. Joe's father-in-law had heard this rumor long before 
it had become general gossip. But Helen Howell, Bert’s wife, 
was left in ignorance until after Peggy’s second baby had come 
into the world, and her daughter’s tragic situation as the wife of 
a high-flying rum-runner had become a more or less open 
scandal. 

It is amazing, however, how much can go on under people’s 
noses without any one taking particular notice of it. Gramma 
Beebe, for example, never once heard of the whole tragic business 
until that happened which finally put an end to it all. She, of 
course, knew that the bootlegging of liquor was actually going on 
in the world. She never realized that Norwold was connected with 
it. She heard trucks go past in the night. She thought it was 
farm-produce on its way to market. Nobody disillusioned her. 
Nobody ever told her that among the sand-dunes north of Great 
Pond was hidden a wireless sending station, and that the tumble- 
down shacks where once Henry Weller had barreled his first 
oysters was a frequent meeting-place for out-and-out desperadoes. 
She would not have believed it had any one told her so. 

There was no one to tell her. Only two people living in Nor- 
wold knew about it. One of these had become quite a favorite 
of Gramma Beebe’s. She had learned to like Peggy’s husband 
right heartily. He was always courteous, always solicitous of 
Peggy, whom he seemed to adore. He never failed to bring 
Gramma Beebe, when he and Peggy called, some little thing to 
catch her fancy— a box of candy or glac^d fruit, a potted plant, 
or some little gadget for her kitchen. He was the most generous 
soul on earth. 

Joe had his faults— as who did not?— but Gramma Beebe 
would not have believed, without absolute proof to the contrary, 
that her granddaughter’s husband was anything other than a 
gentleman. The only indication she ever saw, as time went on, 
of anything radically wrong was Peggy’s own increasing aloof- 
ness, and a growing coldness toward her good-natured husband 
which at times became an openly disagreeable petulance that 
both puzzled and worried Gramma Beebe much more than she 
made manifest. 

All this developed very gradually. Gramma Beebe saw Peggy 
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and her husband together infrequently. She had asked Peggy one 
time why she continued to live on in their present out-of-the- 
way place, whether she and Joe ever thought of building a nice 
home of their own somewhere in the village nearer folks. Peggy 
had said that Joe was completely contented where they were— 
so was she, for that matter. It was so easy to get anywhere you 
wished in the car. Some day they might build. 

It was a long time before Peggy a.t length understood the real 
reason for Joe’s contentment in their, after all, pretty lonely 
little shack at the head of Goose Creek, and why he did not 
care to have neighbors. She wondered then if there had ever 
lived a woman quite as much of a simpleton as she. For how 
long had she lived on in this fool’s paradise, pretending that 
she had no other wish in life except to make him happy! It 
seemed incredible to her, wherf she at length realized her actual 
status in life, that she could have been quite so blind and deaf 
and dumb. No one would ever believe her. She could hardly 
believe it herself. She was ashamed of her own stupidity. 

The first definite information that Peggy had of the shady 
nature of her husband's dealings came one morning after Joe 
had come home very late from one of his meetings of salesmen 
connected with his syndicate— this time in Patchogue. Peggy 
did not know at what time Joe had come in. She had become 
used to these night affairs. They had become more frequent 
of late. Sometimes Joe, in order not to disturb Peggy, slept 
what was left of such nights in the cot he had set up in the room 
over the garage. On this morning Joe was still asleep when the 
tailor’s wagon called for a couple of suits which Joe had asked 
her, a day or two before this, to have cleaned and pressed. Joe 
was extremely neat about his clothes— and his person. It was 
one of the many little traits in Joe which Peggy admired. 

Peggy emptied the pockets of the gray suit which Joe had worn 
on the previous night. She found the familiar things, his watch, 
a bunch of keys, the usual roll of bills and loose change, a wallet, 
a few papers. She laid them all on the chair beside the bed 
on which Joe lay in his characteristically childlike sleep. Peggy 
had become used to moving about in the bedroom without fear 
of waking him. Joe’s sleep was always this apparently dreamless, 
soundless, motionless oblivion. In his coat-pocket was a crumpled 
piece of paper. Peggy glanced at it for no reason except that it 
seemed a useless scrap. On it were listed three items in different 
handwriting, each reading, '‘375 cases.” After each item was 
a signature, “Fred Larsen,” an illegible scrawl, and at the 
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bottom 375 muliplied by six, and the total, 2250. Below this, 
"O K Tony/’ 

She laid the unfolded scrap of paper on the chair with the 
other contents of Joe’s pockets, and took Joe’s rumpled gray 
suit out to the cleaner. 

For some reason which she did not analyze, the sight of that 
crumpled memorandum from Joe’s pocket had set up in her 
a physical tremor which would not die. Later, when Joe was 
eating breakfast, she explained why she had emptied his pockets, 
and asked whether he had found everything all right. He had. But 
she caught the unmistakable flash from his black eyes, 

"There was a scrap of paper in your coat-pocket,” said Peggy, 
smiling. "I couldn’t help but notice it.” 

"What the hell are you—” Joe caught himself. He laughed, 
but not very pleasantly. “Don’t get into bad habits, darlin’. I 
don’t like curiosity.” 

She indignantly denied any such taint in her make-up and 
apologized. Joe accepted her apology with great good humor. He 
said, “O.K., Snooky! But leave my pockets alone. Some day you 
might find a bomb in one of them.” 

He fished the scrap of paper from his vest-pocket and said 
it belonged to the superintendent over on the job— some memo- 
randum of his. Tony was the foreman, a hell of a good skate. 

Peggy knew that he was lying, but knew neither why he 
chose to lie nor about what. Other incidents, from that time 
on, added to her vague suspicions. But for many reasons she chose 
to remain in ignorance. Her fundamental reason was that her 
relation to Joe from its inception had set her at defiance with 
her immediate family and with that whole Norwold environment 
of which they were a part. She had gone too far along that road 
to think of turning back. She was, moreover, an essentially loyal 
person for whom it was difficult to discard either friendship 
or convictions. Perhaps most cogent of all her reasons for refusing 
to be disillusioned about her husband and one to suggest itself 
least readily to her mind was the powerful bond of physical pas- 
sion by which he held her. Often enough the effort to bury insist- 
ent doubt lent an abandon to her passion that entranced him. 
He did not question its cause. It mattered not at all to Joe that 
love at such moments is at the border-line of hate. Sufficient 
for him that it was there. 

Joe was by no means always solicitous about disturbing Peggy 
on his return home in the early hours of morning from one of 
these obviously hectic meetings of his syndicate managers and 
their sales-force. At times he came in silent and sullen. If Peggy 
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drowsily questioned him he answered her in gruff monosyl- 
lables or not at all. At times he confessed on the following day 
that there had been too much drinking, that he was sick of the 
whole business and would pull out of it for good as soon as 
he could see his way clear. The money wasn’t worth it. Sometimes 
he arrived home in a state of reckless exhilaration, his mind 
racing with Irish wit and humor, his nerves tuned to a high pitch, 
incapable of sleep. 

Too often it happened that Peggy, on such nights, roused from 
sleep, had met Joe on his own terms, influenced pardy by the still- 
persisting wish to live up to his old definition of her, partly 
by the wish to rid herself of insistent suspicion, and partly by 
the sudden, too easily roused hunger in herself for her triumphant 
lover. She had learned only too well what lay ahead of her on 
such nights. Little by little her reaction from such nights lowered 
her in her own estimation. 

When that happened which in the nature of things was a pre- 
dictable consequence, Peggy at first accepted it as an overdue 
punishment instead of with the pride and eagerness with which 
she once had hoped for a second baby. But Joe’s reception of this 
news was not all what Peggy had anticipated, for he had told her 
time and again to postpone any thought of children. Tears had 
rolled from the eyes of this sentimental Irishman, and he had 
embraced her very tenderly and mumbled: 

"It’s good news, Peggy. How much time have I got?” 

"Have you got!” exclaimed Peggy, and laughed right heartily. 

For a time they were happier together than they had been since 
that first winter voyage of discovery after Joe’s return from the 
war. For a time this new tenderness was evident in Joe’s treatment 
of her. Then, by degrees, it faded behind a more and more bois- 
terous recklessness. It was as if he had set himself an ever-faster 
pace so as not to let his own self-discontent catch up with him. 

Peggy had increasing evidence of this recklessness and of an 
income which frightened her. He urged on her own native ex- 
travagance. He called her attention to costly costumes. She loved 
the feel of beautiful things on her body, but she had a firmly 
implanted reluctance to squandering money on them. Joe had 
a dozen expensive suits hanging in his closet. One night he 
brought home a box containing half a dozen silk shirts in as- 
sorted pastel shades. When she asked what they had cost, he only 
laughed. He had picked them up at a bargain. On her birthday 
he gave her a beautiful Iavalliere in which a large sapphire was 
set with diamonds. And yet, three days later, they had an ugly 
quarrel over some silly little misunderstanding. A month or two 
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later, following a particularly stormy quarrel between them be- 
cause he had broken an appointment with her at the photog- 
rapher’s in Eastport and kept her waiting in vain for two hours, 
he brought home as a peace-offering an exquisite diamond brace- 
let in which was set a tiny platinum wrist-watch. That very eve- 
ning, which she spent with Joe at a flashy roadside resort over on 
the south shore of the island and during which the head waiter 
and the orchestra leader had been very attentive to Joe, she had 
had a still more disagreeable argument with Joe on their way 
home because she had seen him leave a ten dollar bill on the 
plate for a tip. She scolded him angrily for such frivolity. He was 
not being munificent but just vulgar. 

These quarrels increased in frequency and sharpness. Joe good- 
naturedly laid it to her pregnancy, for all this while Peggy’s baby 
was growing within her. She had periods of acute nausea. She had 
no such trouble with Johnnie. When she thought of the con- 
ditions under which Johnnie had come into the world she shud- 
dered. What an ignorant little fool she had been! 

She thought often of those old carefree days at Smith. Babe 
Wynne was often in her thoughts. Babe was long since graduated 
and out in the world. Peggy wondered what had become of her. 
Whether she had married and had children of her own. A great 
longing seized Peggy to see her old room-mate and exchange 
confidences with her. At length she wrote to the registrar of 
Smith and obtained Babe’s present address, Helene Wynn, Inc., 
Eighteen West Fifty-seventh Street. She wrote a rather formal 
little note to Miss Helene Wynne-Dear “Babe”; and received a 
similar typewritten reply. But underneath Babe’s signature was 
scrawled: 

“You little scamp, how in hell are you?” 

Peggy stared at this letter-head in peculiar type which struck 
the eye at once as unusual. Helene Wynne, Inc. Babe Wynne— 
at the head of her own concern— a beauty expert! Peggy did not 
remember having seen the name in advertisements, yet it seemed 
familiar. No doubt she had seen it a dozen times without connect- 
ing it with her old room-mate. How she envied Babe Wynne! 

Babe’s letter disturbed Peggy acutely. She let weeks slip past 
before answering it. Then she did so with a note which dis- 
gusted Peggy herself by its woodenness. In it she threatened to 
drop in some day at Babe’s establishment. 

She had no intention of carrying out her threat. Babe had 
gone on beyond her. Babe was doing things in the world! 

She tried to talk about Babe to Joe, but he was not interested. 
He told Peggy that she could run into town any time she wanted 
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to for treatments. And Peggy saw him glance at her stomach. The 
glance she gave him in return was anything but pleasant. 

One day two flashily dressed men came to her door. One of 
them was an Italian. Was this Joe McCarthy’s place? They asked 
where Joe was. She said she had no idea. They continued to ask 
questions. She was very rude to them. It seemed to make no im- 
pression. They said they were in no hurry. She felt their eyes all 
over her. An odious pair. She heard Johnnie arguing with him- 
self at play in his room. Finally she said: 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen. I’m very busy.” 

The Italian chuckled. 

“You busy heh? What de hell’s de matter witcha? We ain’t 
gonna eatcha.” 

“Excuse me!” said Peggy and closed the door in their faces 
and locked it. Then she ran to the kitchen door and locked that. 
Anna was peeling apples for a pie. She was terribly excited. Peggy, 
too, was trembling. Through the curtains she and Anna watched 
the pair stroll out to their car, a huge limousine. 

“Them’s sure enough bootleggers!” exclaimed Anna in an 
awed whisper. 

There were two women in the car, and a chauffeur. The two 
men stood out there for a while, looking up and down the road. 
Then they drove off— toward South Downs. Peggy did not see 
them come back. It was two or three hours before she would 
unlock her doors and let Johnnie go into the yard to play in his 
little enclosure under the russet-apple tree. She forbade him to 
go outside it on pain of being put instantly to bed. 

On Joe’s return she angrily demanded of him what he knew 
about these two men. Joe asked her to describe them. At first 
he denied having seen or heard of them, and she knew he was 
lying. Then he remembered that Tony, the foreman, had said 
something about sending a prospect to him. Then Peggy blazed 
out at him. For what kind of a simpleton did he take her? She 
demanded that he tell her the truth. And Joe, still good-natured, 
warned her: 

“Don’t be a fool, Peggy. Let’s drop it, and talk about something 
else.” 

But she would not. And finally Joe lost patience. He roared at 
her to mind her own goddam business and keep out of his affairs. 

Even then she did not realize the actual facts. She was con- 
vinced, however, that there was something dishonorable about it 
all. And then things rapidly developed to force upon her a reali- 
zation of the true shame of her situation. Joe’s reckless disregard 
of appearances increased. It was as if he wanted her to know what 
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he was doing while refusing to discuss it in so many words. This 
attitude enraged her. She no longer believed the fiction of sales- 
men's rallies in distant towns. More often than not, Joe returned 
home from them well liquored-up and in a thoroughly bad 
humor. One morning he tossed a thousand dollar bill across the 
table to Peggy and chuckled at the sight of her face suddenly 
drawn and white. 

And still Peggy would not face the issue squarely. She avoided 
seeing people. To whom, in fact, could she talk, or turn?— except 
to Joe himself. She tried to do that. She tried to talk to him sen- 
sibly, quietly. He evaded her. He refused to discuss his affairs with 
her. He lied to her openly, knowing that she knew that he was 
lying. She felt an increasing contempt for him. Unfortunately, her 
contempt for her husband only kept pace with her feeling of 
degradation. Her sense of increasing helplessness had as its co- 
ordinate a feeling of self-blame. She bitterly accused herself of 
past willfulness and present cowardice. 

Her pregnancy in itself was not at the root of her feeling of 
helplessness, but it complicated matters. She had given birth to 
Johnnie in the refuge of Gramma Beebe’s home. That refuge was 
still there— but how to bridge the gulf that had opened between 
her and it? The thought of telling Gramma Beebe of her present 
situation filled her with shame. To talk about it with her parents 
was unthinkable. Miss Fischer? Her face burned at die thought 
of Henry Weller finding out how Joe was making a living. She 
herself was not absolutely certain. She knew it had to do with 
rum-running. Her husband in plain English was a criminal. 

She no longer rode with him in the early evening to distant 
road-houses. She knew now the reason for the proprietor’s obse- 
quiousness. It was not because of Joe’s prodigality. In the eyes 
of these road-house gentry he was, of course, a big shot— one of 
their own stripe, one no doubt to be feared and toadied to. She 
writhed at the thought of having sat in these places with her boy, 
and having smilingly watched those loathsome creatures pawing 
over him. She had a very good excuse because of her increasingly 
unwieldy body. She herself was sometimes frightened by it. She 
was so much bigger than when she had carried Johnnie. 

She had this same obvious excuse for avoiding her husband. 
One night she had a disagreeable quarrel with him about it. 
When he had sobered up next day he apologized. But she had 
not forgiven him. Nor did she. From that time until the birth 
of her baby, Joe slept in the cot he had set up over the garage. 
He spent a good deal of time out there with his radio-set. Peggy 
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wondered whether it, too, had some connection with Joe’s busi- 
ness. 

It became necessary for Joe to meet important people on 
important matters in New York City. These appointments often 
held him overnight. On one occasion Joe was away for three 
days and nights on a trip to Baltimore and Washington with 
the man at the head of his syndicate. Joe no longer bothered to 
use the word real-estate in connection with it. And Peggy no 
longer asked questions. Peggy was frequently called to the tele- 
phone at queer hours of the day and night to answer questions 
as to Joe’s whereabouts. She never knew, or, if she did, she pre- 
tended not to, and hung up the receiver. On Joe’s return, one 
day, they had a violent quarrel about such a call that had come 
when Joe had been asleep in his room over the garage. Joe said 
that her snippiness had cost him two thousand dollars— maybe 
a hell of a lot more. Peggy said she hoped it had, that the man 
who had talked to her was a beast. Joe said that for her informa- 
tion he was one of the biggest lawyers in the Middle West, and 
Peggy sneered. Then Joe lost his temper; so did Peggy. Joe de- 
manded that she give him any messages that came for him. And 
Peggy said that he could go to hell for his messages. 

So Joe had a separate telephone with a different number in- 
stalled in his room over the garage. But that did not prevent 
Peggy’s being annoyed at all hours of the day and night when 
Joe was not there to answer calls that still kept coming to the old 
number. If Peggy answered these phone calls she invariably said, 
"He’s not here!” and slammed up the receiver. Usually she made 
Anna answer them. Late at night she would let them ring 
twenty times before she would answer. Then she gave them an 
earful. It did no good. 

Once three men came to the door and asked for Joe. There were 
two cars standing out in front of the house. Other men were in 
them. They were all young fellows in breeches and leather leg- 
gings, rather nattily dressed and evidently in high humor. Anna 
had seen them coming and had called to Peggy, 

"Oh, Mrs. McCarthy, I’m scared green!” 

Peggy too was nervous, but more embarrassed than she was 
frightened. She went to the door, trying to conceal the awkward 
bulk of her body. She saw them staring at her. They were officers 
of some kind. One of them had a big revolver dangling in a 
black holster from his belt. They asked for Joe. Peggy was trying 
to collect her wits when Joe’s car came whirling up. There were 
two or three men in it. The men in the two cars already there 
greeted Joe hilariously. Peggy’s three callers joined them. Joe 
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came in with two of them to tell Peggy that this was business 
and that he might be a little late getting home. He introduced her 
to Captain Thompson, commander of the United States revenue 
cutter Mohawk and Captain Barnes of the Seneca . Both were 
pleasant fellows; both had seen service overseas. They seemed 
very intimate with Joe. They all went off in a cloud of dust, laugh- 
ing and shouting, following Joe’s lead, like a lot of schoolboys 
on a lark. Joe was evidently master of ceremonies. He had not 
offered to kiss Peggy good-bye. He had avoided her eyes. He had 
not even kissed Johnnie good-bye. 

When they had gone, Peggy sat in the big leather chair before 
her screened fireplace-hidden now behind a great vase full of 
syringa and old-fashioned yellow lilies, for it was a day early in 
June— and reflected bitterly on her situation. Johnnie kept de- 
manding who these people were and what they wanted. She sent 
him packing out of the house about his business. Anna kept out 
of sight. Peggy felt shame seeping through every pore. What in 
heaven’s name should she do? She hoped to God that he would 
never come back. 

She was at her wit’s end. She could plainly feel her baby stir- 
ring within her. Dr. Baldwin was coming to look her over that 
morning. He had arranged for a room for her at the hospital in 
Eastport. She had insisted on this. She had refused to have her 
baby at home, and dreaded some accident, some horrible scene 
with Joe. She looked forward in unreasoning fear to this birth, 
a physical dread. The thought of it frightened her. Old Dr. Bald- 
win had laughed at her fears. If ever a woman had been built to 
bear children it was she. What was she scared of? Nonsense! 
Perfect! When Dr. Baldwin touched her swollen belly, Peggy 
writhed. She could not rid her mind of the obsession that this 
child would be bom with some sort of ugly deformity. She had 
horrible dreams. She was always hunting for this baby in some 
swampy place, wading through ditches waist-deep in foul, black 
water. She awoke trembling, terrified by her own imagined 
screaming. 

On that morning, for the first time, she thought soberly of 
quitting Joe, of the problem confronting her on that premise. 
Passionately she groped for some solution. None came. But within 
her was a hardening. She definitely ceased to think of Gramma 
Beebe’s or any other place in Norwold as a possible refuge. 

On Joe’s return from his business trip with his holiday gang 
of revenue officers he came home in no condition, after thirty- 
six hours’ wear and tear, for any such major battle as that during 
which this wife whom he had once thought of as the perfect pal 
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became louder and coarser and more violently unreasonable, until 
her screaming finally made Joe lose patience with her completely. 
He told her the plain truth about herself, which was that she 
was acting like a goddam street-walker crazy drunk. When she 
flew at him he was obliged to grab her wrists with just a bit of 
a twist and set her down in the leather chair perhaps a trifle 
harder than necessary— and then had one hell of a time on his 
hands on account of what she claimed had happened to her. Only 
he knew damned well that it hadn’t happened. In the midst of it 
Johnnie came screaming and clawing at him so as to make it 
necessary for his father to clout the lousy little brat and pitch 
him into his bedroom and lock the door on him, the goddamned 
little maniac. 

Then Joe had to go get Dr. Baldwin. Even Anna, the dumb 
Polack, was scared out of her wits. And yet, all the while, Joe 
knew in his heart that Peg was only putting on an act. But how 
could he be absolutely certain? No man with a heart in his body 
could stand there and see and hear all this and not do something 
about it— even though he knew it was a fake— and maybe it wasn't. 
At any rate, that was what Joe frankly told Dr. Baldwin in 
apology for having rooted him out of bed at that hour of the 
night and carting him down half-dressed to a hysterical wife. Joe 
frankly admitted that it was all his own fault, that he ought to 
know better. And old Dr. Baldwin with equal frankness told 
Joe straight out in so many words that he had been hearing a 
lot of stories about Joe of late, and that if Joe had the sense of 
a striped jackass he would cut out this monkey-business before 
he made a complete mess of his life and like as not landed in 
a penitentiary. 

Three weeks from that night Joe McCarthy bent over the bed- 
side of his wife down in a room in the Eastern Long Island hospi- 
tal. He said nothing, being unable to speak, save two words. He 
saw nothing but that blurred face like old ivory against a whiter 
pillow in its halo of golden hair, for tears were blinding him. 
He dared not press those silken fingers which touched his timidly 
in a gesture which he knew to mean a willingness to forget and 
to forgive, or think beyond the aura of her smile. He only 
mumbled: 

“Peggy— darlinT* 

Her tired voice came to him from a great distance. 

“Have you seen her?” He shook his head. Peggy turned down 
the sheet. 

“Oh, Peggy darlinT’ 

“Her name is Betsy.” 
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With a man like Calvin Coolidge once more sitting in the 
White House— where a man like him should have been sitting 
ever since the place had been built-Norwold's faith in the ulti- 
mate rightness of things, given Republican control, was stoutly 
reasserting itself. Common sense had reappeared in public affairs. 
People thanked God, called Coolidge, Cal, counted on good 
weather and got busy. Even the banks began to lend money. 
Hiram Conklin's son, Isaac, agreed to team up with Silas Corwin 
in a drive for a new town hall. That brought Hiram himself into 
the picture. As against Hiram, Herb Corwin, the undertaker, 
warmed up. Old Ike Booth, the village druggist, and one-time 
atheist, joined the argument. Sam Lewis' son, a Democrat, spoke 
up. The Norwold Watchman began to glow with articles about 
community welfare and public spirit. 

The old Village Improvement Society was resurrected, and a 
Norwold parent-teachers’ association came into being. People 
talked of a new wing on the high school, talked of a water-main 
coming down the whole length of the East End, talked of gas 
and a new fire-engine and concrete roads. The Farmers' Grange 
debated organizing a potato, cauliflower and fertilizer exchange 
to handle their whole output on a cooperative basis. Of course, 
most of this was talk, but there was in the air fresh evidence of 
that get-together-and-do-things spirit which Norwolders now 
firmly believed had prevailed when Norwold had still been Nor- 
wold under Providence and Puritan ancestors. 

It was amazing what the Coolidge sweep had done for people 
in Norwold. For that matter, God himself seemed in a better 
humor. There was a bumper crop in Norwold while floods here 
and drought there were wiping out competing harvests. The 
price of good potato-land began to work its way up beyond the 
thousand-dollar-an-acre price which by general consent was set 
as a basic figure. Even woodland was being picked up here and 
there at a price which might well have caused the skeletons in 
the old cemetery to heave restlessly in expectance of an approach- 
ing dawn. There was no more shorefront for sale in Norwold 
except rag-ends here and there of marsh- and creek-land and the 
long roll of lonely dunes stretching along the Sound shore to the 
west. Even a badly tangled title to these sand-dunes— once called 
Commoners' land— was being fought over in the courts. 

Si Corwin, who now called himself a realtor, basked in an 
Indian summer which young competitors, lacking Silas' experi- 
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ence and perspective, looked at as only a promiseful spring. Silas 
sold and bought property for clients with no apparent effort 
except to have one of his girls type out a contract and get the 
principals together in his office over the new beauty parlor and 
jeweler’s store which he rented out downstairs. People naturally 
gravitated to Silas when they wanted to buy a property of any 
consequence. There were half-a-dozen other real-estate agents in 
Norwold to scramble over the leavings. 

It was one of these, in fact, who finally persuaded Gramma 
Beebe to part with her woodland on the south shore of Great 
Pond. She did not want to sell it. She had no need of the money. 
But young Eddie Dickinson kept on pestering her until she 
finally agreed to sell, more to get rid of him than because of the 
crazy price he offered her for a few acres of useless woodland. It 
was more than enough to keep her for the rest of her days with- 
out even bothering Mr. Conklin, who of course handled her 
collections of mortgage interest and her savings-bank-book. It 
could all just lie there and accumulate. 

She explained this to Peggy one day when Peggy had brought 
Johnnie and little Betsy to be inspected by their great-grand- 
mother. It was a golden day in early October, and Peggy had 
come with the idea of coaxing Gramma Beebe to take a ride 
with them to see the fall foliage in all its glory. But Gramma 
Beebe, who happened at the time to be indisposed, had preferred 
to stay indoors and have Peggy and her great-grandchildren to 
herself for an hour or two. Peggy had never quite understood 
the nature of her grandmother’s little malady, about which 
Gramma Beebe never spoke but which seemed from time to 
time to cause her inconvenience. Peggy had found her resting on 
the couch in her cozy living-room with its bay window full of 
flowering plants, and over her shoulder the woolen hug-me-tight 
and at her back the electric pad which Joe had given her the 
previous winter as his Christmas presents. Gramma Beebe had 
spoken again of Joe’s thoughtfulness and of what a comfort his 
gifts had been to her. 

Peggy herself was wearing her new Oxford tailor-made which 
was the latest thing that fall for outdoor wear, and around her 
shoulders the silver fox which Joe had brought home to her only 
a couple of weeks before this. She had agreed with Gramma 
Beebe’s comments about Joe’s thoughtfulness, but the expression 
on Peggy’s face as she did so had not pleased Gramma Beebe. 
Peggy had acted surprised that Joe had called on Gramma Beebe 
a day or two before this. He had said nothing about it to Peggy. 
He had just run in, explained Gramma Beebe, as he often did 
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when passing by. She so hoped that everything was going well 
with them. Joe seemed so wrapped up in little Betsy. Peggy had 
said yeah, and walked over to look at Gramma Beebe’s giant 
begonia. 

Something brought up the subject of village improvements. 
Somebody had bought the Furey farm and the Price farm border- 
ing Gramma Beebe on the east. And Mr. Stepnowski, Mary’s 
father, who had bought Gramma Beebe’s land north of the road, 
had been offered an outrageous price for it. Gramma Beebe had 
heard a rumor that they were going to lay out another golf course 
on this land and a clubhouse to rival the South Downs Club. 
This of course led to the sale of Gramma Beebe’s woodland. 

Peggy asked her if she knew who had bought it. But Gramma 
Beebe had no idea. Young Mr. Dickinson had handled the whole 
matter. Then Peggy told her what Joe had said. It was a boot- 
legger. Joe knew him. He was going to build an inn on Great 
Pond— a regular road-house with a bar and a pavilion out over 
the lake, and have an orchestra and dancing— and Gramma Beebe 
said she could not believe it! Peggy said it was true. They had 
already started digging the foundation. They were building on 
the spot where the old ice-house had stood and would have the 
place ready to open in the spring. Gramma Beebe stopped her. 
She was all excited. She said she did not want to hear about it. 
If she had even dreamed of any such possibility she never would 
have sold the land— never! And Peggy asked what difference 
would it make. 

“What difference!” exclaimed Gramma Beebe. “Good heavens, 
child, what are we coming to in this country?” 

“I mean, if it wasn’t on your land, it would be on somebody 
else’s.” 

“Why do they allow such a thing? Is there no law in this 
country?” 

Peggy shrugged her tailor-made shoulders. 

“It’s disgusting.” 

Gramma Beebe looked at her sharply. She liked neither the 
tone nor the gesture. 

“Thank heaven,” she sighed, “that my day will soon be over.” 

“Oh, please,” said Peggy, “don’t talk foolishly.” 

But Gramma Beebe stuck to her statement. She spoke of all the 
coming changes in Norwold in a very pessimistic way. She looked 
back with longing to the old days when Norwold had been a 
quiet, self-contained little community where each one had known 
his neighbor and was content to earn an honest living and bring 
up his family in peace and good-will. This new generation grow- 
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ing up in Norwold were alien to her, not so much in blood as 
in their whole attitude toward life. Peggy asked if that was true 
of Silas Corwin's family and Cousin Will Beebe’s. Gramma 
Beebe shook her head and said she dared say they were just as 
bad as all the rest. Peggy laughed at her, and asked what in the 
world had happened to her to put her in such a gloomy frame of 
mind. She asked Gramma Beebe whether Cousin Silas had called 
on her for a contribution to this new town hall. Gramma Beebe 
said no. These ideas cropped up every so often and then died 
away. It was just something to talk about. There was always too 
much jealousy and rivalry for these village projects to amount 
to much. See what had come of their library scheme. Did any- 
body ever hear of it any more? She had seen so many of these 
grand ideas fade into thin air. 

Peggy left Gramma Beebe that afternoon with a queer sense 
of uneasiness. She had never before thought of her grandmother 
as one outside the stream of things. She had always seemed to 
Peggy warm with sympathy and interest in what was going on in 
the world around her. But on this day she had seemed a tired 
and discouraged old woman. Was it that she had heard rumors 
about Joe? Peggy was sure it was not that. Had something hap- 
pened to worry Gramma Beebe, or was she, perhaps, suffering 
inwardly more than she admitted? Gramma Beebe had insisted 
that she felt no pain to speak of and had refused to have any one 
in to nurse her or keep her company. 

As always when Peggy went down that familiar lane, she de- 
termined to see more of her grandmother than in the past, but 
this time with a difference. Johnnie, as usual at Gramma Beebe’s, 
had been at his worst. Peggy had been obliged to scold him 
roundly several times. But Betsy, of course, had been a little 
angel. She was an angel! It was too adorable the way she gurgled 
and squirmed and threshed about when Gramma Beebe clucked 
at her and dandled her namesake on her lap. Peggy’s visit with 
Gramma Beebe had served to make her again acutely conscious 
of her own intolerable situation, but had brought her no nearer 
a solution. It had only made her more sharply aware of her 
isolation. There was no help for her in this dear old woman. Up 
this road lay defeat. 

Gramma Beebe, after Peggy had left her, lay back against the 
pillows of her couch and closed her eyes and pondered forlornly 
over the nature and the cause of a change, a hardness by no 
means benefiting this child— no longer now a child— of whom, 
since birth, she had been so inordinately fond. In vain she had 
searched that face— a face of undeniable beauty— for a certain 
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charm, an ingenuousness that had disappeared. In its place had 
come an expression about the lips and eyes which at times of late 
had startled Gramma Beebe, so exact a living reproduction was 
it of her memory of another face, a face at moments which still 
haunted her across the years. Exactly so had he looked when he 
told her that life in Norwold for him was unthinkable and mar- 
riage out of the question. But Peggy was a woman, deeply en- 
meshed, and Helen, her mother, in no sense qualified to guide 
her. Who was there, in fact, except she herself to help Peggy 
through foreseeable storms— and she a worn-out old woman 
ignorant of the world and unfitted by a lifetime of evasion. 

Familiar thoughts came streaming through her mind as they 
had come invariably in the past when she had pondered over 
Peggy’s future. A “Hawk’s Nest” without Mamie Fischer. What 
more natural than that Peggy should care for Henry in his old 
age? To whom would he leave all his millions? What more nat- 
ural— and that thought always frightened and embittered her. It 
was entangled with too much tragedy in her own past. Who but 
she was at the root of Henry Weller’s loneliness of heart— she 
whose cowardice and treachery had made these twin brothers 
enemies and strangers for half a century? Not God himself could 
lift from her the weight of that misdoing. She had wrecked the 
happiness of all whom she had most deeply loved, her father, her 
mother, and both her lovers— for she was convinced that George 
himself had never known true happiness since he had fled from 
Norwold on that day when he had left her beside his bleeding, 
unconscious brother in the sand-dunes north of the Pond. If God 
in his mercy would only blot out the memory of that scene! 

Suppose she had gone with George as he had wanted her to 
do? Would he to-day— but never! She would have remained a 
leaden weight chained to his ankle. Who was she— innumerable 
times she had snapped that thread of thought. And had she been 
honorable, had she been wise? No. Henry could never, any more 
than George, have been to-day what he was with her as handicap. 
She had understood this clearly many years ago. Was it not this 
realization of her own insignificance that had enabled her at 
length to emerge from that black cloud and carry out her own 
inconsequential lot in life? 

Again, as at countless times in the past, the possibility of a 
reconciliation between these twin brothers excited her. At one 
time, now long ago, that shining possibility had beckoned to her 
through the night ahead. She had thought of herself as immedi- 
ately involved in it but never as actual mediator. As that pos- 
sibility had grown fainter through the years, it had taken on 
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more of the nature of a dream, a pleasant something beyond the 
plane of factual existence, a dream never translated into concrete 
happenings. More than once a word had dropped to give her 
opportunity to test the finality of Henry’s attitude toward his 
brother. She had never been able to detect the slightest trace of 
crack or fissure in the wall that separated them. She well knew 
that she no longer was that wall. She had been only the imme- 
diate cause of its existence. Now she was the one living human 
being passionately desiring their reconciliation and the one most 
powerless to bring it about. 

In spite of her deep friendship for Henry Weller through these 
later years— perhaps because of it— she knew how hopeless it was 
for her to break down that wall. Well she knew that there was 
no bitterness left in Henry’s heart because of the part she herself 
had played in that now distant past. He had given her proof 
through thirty years of an abiding fellowship between them which 
was incomparably f‘*e most precious element in her life. It was 
not love in the usual sense that united them. It was something 
bigger, broader, deeper even than the love of a man for a woman 
and of a woman for a man. It was a timeless something unrelated 
to circumstance, in fact predicated on a separation between their 
ordinary interests of every day, and their occasional, uneventful 
hours together of companionship. 

They both— in spite of their so different roles in life, in spite of 
Henry Weller’s position as a power in the great world— were 
incapable of ready friendships with numbers of different people. 
Henry was not like his brother George. Who but she knew the 
warm, kindly reaches of Henry Weller’s lonely soul? Why could 
not others share in this? Why should this misunderstanding, this 
bitterness live on in the minds of people right there in Norwold? 

This question set in motion a whole train of thought involving 
Henry Weller and his fellow-townsmen, thoughts centering, at 
length, around that ugly ruin in the heart of their village. Long 
before this train of thought had ended, something not quite a 
smile relaxed the thin lips and closed eyes of Elizabeth Beebe. 

The thought of Henry Weller in connection with a new town 
hall had come to the mind of quite a few citizens of Norwold. 
Early in the fall, at a meeting of their self-appointed town-hall 
committee, Hiram Conklin called the attention of everybody to 
the fact that Henry G. Weller, away back in eighteen hundred 
and ninety, had contributed quite a substantial part of the cost 
of building the present structure which had now outlived its 
usefulness. Hiram had no figures, but if he recollected rightly, 
Henry Weller’s was the biggest single subscription at that time. 
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What was to prevent them from asking Mr. Weller to contribute 
a proportionate share of the proposed cost of their new building, 
whatever it might be? There was no doubt whatever that Henry 
Weller had the means to do it. For a moment there had been 
silence. Then Herb Corwin had coughed and chuckled and looked 
at Hiram over the rims of his spectacles. Ike Booth had said that 
there was, of course, nothing to prevent anybody’s asking Hen 
Weller for a subscription, but there was quite some little to pre- 
vent any likelihood of anybody’s getting it. And this had led to 
quite a debate. 

The consensus of opinion was that they should let the matter 
rest where it was for the time being until they had their plans 
worked out and had tried them on the general public. It was 
agreed that aside from the actual money Henry Weller might 
give them, his name as contributor would be more of a hindrance 
than a help to their campaign as a whole. Silas Corwin warned 
them especially against letting anybody tackle Henry Weller 
until they were all primed and agreed as to how much they 
wanted from him. Somebody might waylay him for a few hundred 
dollars, whereas if they handled him right they might nail him 
for as many thousand. 

All through their winter's campaign to discover concrete evi- 
dence of interest in this proposed community center, the name 
of Henry Weller cropped up from time to time like the name of 
some distant, formidable fortress the fall of which was hoped for 
rather than foreseen. All through their biweekly conferences, 
Silas’ committee saw that name like a watermark on a sheet 
of paper covered with a triple-column list of estimated damages. 
But nobody suggested any feasible way of getting it down in black 
on white at the bottom of a subscription-blank. Until the onset 
of summer and the annual tide of aliens into Norwold drew 
people’s attention in general to that outer village fringe so 
naturally tangled up with the idea of a cultural village center. 
By that time almost a quarter of the sum set as a minimum re- 
quirement was more or less in sight, and every living all-year 
resident of Norwold had passed through Silas’ committee’s fine- 
meshed sieve— including Catholics and Polacks. It had become 
an open question whether to go ahead or turn the whole thing 
over to the women. 

Silas was about the only man whose optimism was unshaken. 
He kept telling them that Rome wasn’t built in one day. Along 
in May he confessed that when he had undertaken to carry out 
this idea in the first place he had told his wife that they were 
setting out on a three-to-five-year drive. Ike Booth told him that 
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according to the law of diminishing returns it looked to him 
more like a fifty-year proposition than a five, and asked Silas 
whether, when estimating this new town hall’s seating capacity, 
he had taken into account Norwold’s natural increase in popu- 
lation. 

By this time a majority of Silas’ committee had lost all real 
enthusiasm for a new town hall, and quite a few disagreements 
had developed to a stage where the normal centrifugal force of 
Norwold opinion had begun to show itself in committee meetings 
by the customary showers of sparks. At one of them Undertaker 
Herb Corwin, just to help his son Silas at a ticklish moment in 
one of their general rows as to how to get the most out of Nor- 
wold’s summer colony, said that he thought it was high time 
they tackled Henry Weller if they were ever going to do it. He 
proposed that Hiram Conklin, Ike Booth and Dr. Baldwin, who 
was not present, act as a committee of three to see what they 
could do with him. Silas asked through the silence whether he 
put that as a motion, and his father, looking over his spectacles 
and rubbing his hands together, said Silas could take it anyway 
he liked, or do it himself if he preferred. And this set everybody 
laughing— except Hiram— and had a generally tonic effect on the 
whole proceedings. Herb finally consented to become a fourth 
member of this committee so that they could make a foursquare 
front down in Henry Weller’s “Hawk’s Nest.” 

It was in fact, in a figurative sense, a happy combination. All 
four of them had gone to school with Henry Weller as boys. Ike 
Booth had never through all these years called Henry anything 
but Hen. Ike, moreover, was the one man in Norwold who 
claimed to have respect for Mamie Fischer. Herb Corwin too had 
always preferred Henry to his brother George, even in the old 
days. And ever since Henry G. Weller had got up in the world 
and turned his back, so to speak, on his home town, although 
living in it from time to time, Herb had always had a good word 
to say for him— even during the lawsuit over the village rights- 
of-way to his beach— even during the war. Dr. Baldwin, on the 
other hand, who had been a classmate of George Weller’s in 
college and had kept in touch with him for years after he had 
become a figure out in the world, was about the only person of 
any consequence in Norwold who had refused to have anything 
to do with this village lawsuit, and who had really been inside 
Henry Weller’s home to know what it looked like. He had a 
genuine liking for their millionaire fellow-citizen, and at the 
time of the unfortunate rumpus on the night of Norwold’s war- 
rally he had denounced his fellow-villagers in bitter terms for 
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their insult to a patriotic citizen. Hiram Conklin, of course, was 
Hiram Conklin. He was frank to say that he had no use for Henry 
Weller, or his renegade brother, either, and never had had any. 
But Hiram felt that way about a good many people with whom 
he had to do business, and who respected him, one and all, for 
what he was, one of Norwold’s solidest citizens, a steadfast rock 
amid the shifting sands of a harried world. 

This committee, however, was not a particularly happy com- 
bination in reality when they met one Friday after dinner on 
the stoop in front of Herb Corwin’s funeral-parlor and rehearsed 
in brief their plan of attack on their old boyhood chum. The dis- 
cussion continued on the way down to “Hawk’s Nest” in Herb 
Corwin’s Studebaker. Hiram, who was the oldest as well as the 
heaviest of the four, tried to hold conversation to the purely im- 
personal issue of getting a round ten thousand dollars for a 
public purpose from a man well able to sign a check for that 
amount without glancing at his balance or caring what became 
of it. Hiram spoke of Henry more as a corporation or an idea in 
terms of last year’s national budget. 

Hiram told Henry’s old playmates of the rumor along Wall 
street that Henry G. Weller was one of New York’s biggest two 
income taxpayers, and that the other was John D. Rockefeller. 
Ike said he had seen some such statement in print and that it 
didn’t mean a darn thing to him. Nothing was mentioned about 
the gap between them, and nobody knew anything about these 
figures anyway. Some cub reporter could couple anybody’s name 
with John D. Rockefeller and not be held for libel. It was prob- 
ably a piece of propaganda. Herb said he was willing to believe 
anything. Dr. Baldwin asked Herb if he remembered the time 
they stole Hezekiah Corey’s old sloop and set out on a piratical 
cruise— the time they stole the sheep down on Plum Island— no, 
they didn’t steal the sheep— or did they? Sure they did! That was 
George Weller’s idea. Hen and George stole it. Pete Fischer was 
captain, wasn’t he?— and that omelet out of rotten gull’s eggsl 
But did Ike remember the reception on the dock— all waitin’ for 
’em— old ’Lonzo Horton, the constable— Hezekiah— God was he 
boilin’!— and old Lawyer Tuthill? 

“What’d we have to settle for?” asked Dr. Baldwin, wiping the 
tears out of his eyes. 

“I don’t remember— five dollars, seems to me— was you on that 
trip, Hiram?” 

“No!” said Hiram. 

“I was,” said Ike. “I remember Joe McCarthy borrowin’ a piece 
o’ Pete’s plug o’ tobacco— an’ God was he sick!” 
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“I remember the whaling he got from his old man. You re- 
member old Mike? He had a fist like a ham. He could pick up a 
two-hundred pound anvil by the point end/' 

“I remember how old Gottlob Weller—” 

“Well, let’s stick to what’s ahead of us!” said Hiram sourly. 

But they didn’t. Once on that familiar road, there were too 
many memories beckoning to them here and there along it. 

Hiram lapsed into gloomy silence unbroken until Herb stopped 
the car under the lofty port-cochere of “Hawk’s Nest.” They 
knew that Mr. Weller was at home. Herb’s son Silas had found 
out from the butler that Mr. Weller was aboard his yacht and 
had no guests, and that Miss Fischer was resting. It was a rare 
opportunity. They did not want Mamie Fischer present at this 
interview. They had waited a long time to catch Henry Weller 
alone. 

So all four scrambled down to the wharf off which Henry 
Weller’s white yacht, the Sea Gull, lay anchored. A boy took them 
off to it in a launch. Hiram Conklin was the first man up the 
stairway to the deck. All four of them were conscious of the 
gravity of the moment, but Herb, who was at home in such 
circumstances, tried to keep their approach on the plane of good- 
fellowship. Nothing could have been of more effectual aid to 
diis than their reminiscing on the way down. That’s why they 
had done it. It had screwed up theii courage to think of Henry 
Weller as they had known him sixty years ago. As they went up 
the stairway, Ike Booth, who was last, mumbled: 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

They met Henry on the afterdeck. He had seen them coming. 
He was talking to his captain. There was a peculiar expression 
on his bearded face as he shook hands with them. It was not 
unpleasant nor was it exactly encouraging. They looked at each 
other. They all had beards of one sort or another. Before Henry 
had a chance to ask them what they wanted, Herb began telling 
him about their talk on the way down. Henry smiled. Yes, he 
remembered their cruise on the old Swallow very well. 

But somehow the thing wasn’t so comical in rehearsal. Herb 
was the only one who kept on chuckling. Hiram, all this while, 
was talking to the captain. 

They talked about other things. Ike admired the boat. Henry 
introduced them to the captain. They all walked forward to- 
gether. Herb nudged Ike. Ike shrugged his shoulders. They all 
felt that it was up to Hiram to break the ice. Henry was compli- 
menting Hiram on the appearance of the new savings-bank build- 
ing. Hiram said everybody seemed pleased. They’d have to re- 
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plant some of the grass. It had got badly winter-killed in spots. 
Ike said it had certainly made an improvement on Baldwin’s 
corner. And with that Herb certainly expected Hiram to come 
out with it. It was an ideal spot. But Hiram said nothing. In fact 
no one did. To all four of the committee came the sudden 
thought of that other eyesore in the heart of their village, that 
ugly ruin with the sign “No Trespassing” stuck up in front of it. 
Maybe it wasn’t such a good spot. 

Talk shifted to what had happened to Hog Neck-South Downs 
as it was now called — since all these great estates had been built 
there. They had a wonderful panorama of it as they stood in the 
bows of the Sea Gull They all remembered old Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Ike remembered having been in his mansion one time 
as a kid. He had delivered some drugs for Hiram’s father. Drug- 
gist Conklin. Henry pointed out how Mr. Edwards’ old home 
had been incorporated into “Hawk’s Nest.” The two wings had 
been added. He pointed out the little cottage on the Point where 
Jonathan had lived until his death. Ike said he’d love to poke 
around Henry’s place sometime. He must have a wonderful 
gardener in Mike Fischer. Henry invited them all down some 
time. Unfortunately, to-day he would not have the opportunity— 
he looked at his watch— and Herb said hastily no, no! They 
didn’t want to take up his time. Henry said he had an appoint- 
ment that afternoon, and Dr. Baldwin said he had to get back 
to the office. This was the first time he had taken an hour off 
in two months. Henry asked why Bennie made such a slave of 
himself. He should loaf a little. He had only one life to live. 
And Dr. Baldwin stared at Henry. 

“Do you live up to that philosophy?” 

“I certainly do,” said Henry. 

Hiram only grunted, but Ike said: 

“I don’t s’pose there’s any one alive who gets more real, solid 
enjoyment out of things, in a way, than you do. Hen.” 

And Henry said: 

“Well, Ike, unfortunately that is less true than it should be. 
But it’s my own fault. I learned that a long while ago.” He 
smiled. “In some respects I have overcome it.” 

And still Hiram said nothing. Henry asked them if they would 
like to look around below, or perhaps— he beckoned to a Jap 
standing at a little distance. 

“Would you gentlemen prefer wine, or a high-ball?” 

“Well!” said Herb, rubbing his hands together. 

“Nothing for me,” said Hiram. 

“I guess you better count us all out,” said Ike who was be- 
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ginning to get impatient with the way things were turning out. 

“You don’t believe in prohibition,” said Dr. Baldwin. 

“No,” said Henry. “I do not.” He waved the Jap away. 

“Humph!” said Hiram, almost inaudibly, but loud enough to 
rasp Ike Booth’s nerves. 

“Hiram,” said he, “hadn’t you better tell Hen what we’re here 
for?” 

Hiram winked with both hfe eyes as if Ike’s remark had startled 
him. 

“I’ve been waiting,” said Hiram, “for an opportunity.” 

“I s’pose,” said Herb, “you’ve heard all about this new town 
hall we’re going to have.” 

“No,” said Henry. “I’ve heard nothing about it.” 

So Hiram told him. All three of the other members of the 
committee hung on his words as if he were laying out the order 
of procession on Judgment Day. But Henry’s thoughts seemed to 
be elsewhere, although apparently he was listening. He let Hiram 
talk himself out. He didn’t interrupt, or make any comment. 
Once or twice he looked out over the bay to Sag Harbor; once 
he motioned to indicate the chairs which the Jap had pushed 
forward for them. Hiram kept right on talking while they all 
sat down. Herb threw in a remark once in a while. Hiram read 
off to Henry all the figures. He had them on a slip of paper which 
he took from his vest pocket, unfolded and offered to Henry. 
Henry waved it aside. He didn’t even look at it. Hiram began 
missing fire. He was almost out of gas. Herb came to his rescue. 
Doc Baldwin started picking his teeth. It was a habit he had. 
Ike was of no help. He sat there with a sardonic grin on his face 
as if he were an uninterested spectator. Finally Hiram said: 

“Well, Henry, what are you going to do for us?” 

“I?” asked Henry, as if he had had no idea up to that time 
that he was supposed to do anything except hear what it was 
all about. 

“I expect you’ll want to help.” 

Henry looked from one to the other of these four boyhood 
pals of his. 

“Why do you gentlemen expect anything of the kind?” 

“You’re our leading citizen, Henry,” said Herbert. 

“I?” asked Henry as if that too were a new idea. 

Hiram explained that Henry had been the leading contributor 
to the present town hall. 

“That thought occurred to me,” said Henry, “one night a few 
years ago.” But the smile with which he said it was nothing for 
the committeemen to warm up to. It gave Dr. Baldwin a cue. He 
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began protesting about what had happened that night. “Let’s not 
go so far back into ancient history,” said Henry. “The war is 
over.” 

At intervals one or the other said something — little dots of 
words in a sea of silence. At length Dr. Baldwin said: 

“Well, gentlemen, this is very enjoyable, but I’ve got to get 
back to my office.” 

Henry looked at his watch. Herb glared at Hiram. 

“Did you bring a subscription-blank along with you, Hiram?” 

“Why, yes, I think I did,” said Hiram, and fished one out. 

“We’d all appreciate it, Henry,” said Dr. Baldwin, “if you 
would do something for us.” 

All four rose. No one had mentioned the words ten thousand 
dollars. Hiram held out the subscription-blank. Henry took it, 
and without glancing at it folded it and put it into his pocket. 

“Thank you,” he said, coldly. “I’ll think it over.” He beckoned 
to the Jap. “I’ll go ashore with you.” 

Thus communicative might be the remnant of a routed army 
retreating through a winter’s night as was Hiram’s committee on 
their way back to Norwold. Agnes Howell, sitting with her 
daughter-in-law, Helen, on the front porch of the Howell home- 
stead, saw the four black crows, as she called them, go past, driv- 
ing slowly and staring straight ahead. About half an hour later 
she saw Henry Weller, sitting beside his chauffeur, pass by in 
the same direction and likewise staring straight ahead. But she 
no more associated the two phenomena than would any other 
Norwolder acquainted with realities. She decided that Hiram 
and her brother Herb, who naturally dealt in insurance along 
with coffins, might have run down to look over the town bath- 
houses and pavilion on the public beach, and thought that it 
would not have hurt any one of these four to stop in and pass 
the time of day with one who was sick and tired of being stuck 
away out there among snooty big-wigs, cut off from all her old- 
time village friends, lonesome and hungry for a little pleasant 
gossip. 

Of course no one of the four gave Herb’s widowed sister a 
thought as they rolled past Charlie Howell’s old homestead. Each 
one of them was thinking of the other three in terms of the man 
whom they had just left, and the faces of all four were equally 
sour. Only Ike’s still kept a trace of his sarcastic grin. Herb was 
disgusted with Hiram. It was the first time in fifty years that Herb 
had ever seen Hiram Conklin tongue-tied and licked before he 
had started. He could not quite reconcile it with Hiram’s position 
and general attitude— until it occurred to him that these Dutch 
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Weller twins had always dominated their gang, and that red- 
headed Hi had always resented it. Herb suspected that Hiram 
had never forgotten the trimming Hen Weller had given him 
one day back of the Methodist horse-sheds. Dr. Baldwin, usually 
good-natured, was the sourest of the lot. He was the only one 
who gave a thought to himself in connection with Henry. Slave 
was right! Hen Weller could well talk about loafing. Everything 
had dropped into his hands ever since the day he and Pete 
Fischer had discovered that natural bed of oysters on the bar off 
Bennett's Point. Some men were born to luck; others to— dis- 
appointment. Finally he said out loud: 

“Well, Hiram, I don't hear you saying anything.” 

Hiram grunted. Herb chuckled. 

“One while there, I thought Hiram was cornin’ away without 
even mentionin’ money.” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” sneered Ike. 

“He’ll send us something,” said Dr. Baldwin. 

“You can always go back,” said Herb. 

“He can go to the devil!” exploded Hiram. “We don’t need 
his money! I’ve never had any use for that fella from the day he 
was born— and never will. He’s a detriment to this town no 
credit— to anybody— except himself.” 

“Well— that’s at least something,” chuckled Ike. 

Henry Weller’s face was similarly sour as he rode along the 
highway to Norwold in the wake of those four boyhood friends 
of his. Their coming, their mission, had stirred up all the dregs 
of a lifelong cup of bitterness. He had all but decided to cancel 
his call on Beth Beebe. Had she not been ill, had he not sent 
word that he would drop in on Friday if she were sufficiently 
back on her feet to have him call, had he not received a reply 
that she would now be waiting for him with the tea-things on 
the table by the bay-window, he would have sent John up to say 
that something or other had turned up to prevent his coming* 
He was in no humor to talk to Beth. The very fact of going to her 
after the visit of this quartet accentuated his bitterness. As a rule 
he looked forward pleasantly to these chats with Beth; as a rule 
they were, perhaps, the most contentful hours of his busy life. 
But to-day the coming of these townsmen had thoroughly spoiled 
his anticipated pleasure in the company of the woman so much 
a part of all that made this village at once dear to him and an 
abomination. 

But the minute he felt the warm pressure of her hand, he was 
glad he had not let his own ill-humor postpone his pleasure at 
seeing her in apparently better health and spirits than for a long 
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time back. Beth had met him at the door. She assured him that 
her obstinate ailment, which was after all nothing to bother 
about, had disappeared for good. She was obviously happy to 
see him. 

They talked of the past winter which had been unusually 
severe in Norwold, and of Henry’s winter travels. Henry said he 
had stuck pretty close to the job. He and Mamie had had a 
month in the Caribbean on the Sea Gull — just a few friends. 
Dave had spent ten days with them. He was in Europe just now- 
in Moscow. Dave had insisted on going. He was getting nowhere 
—as Henry had predicted. It was a waste of time. This country 
would never recognize these bolsheviks. How could we and hold 
our self-respect? They spoke of things in general, the rapid re- 
covery of business. Henry saw an era of prosperity opening up 
beyond anything dreamed of before the war. Within five years, 
said Henry, if only people did not lose their heads, New York 
could be the financial center of the world. Some people had an 
idea it was that already. That was nonsense. We still had a long 
way to go. But we were traveling fast. It would take cool heads 
to control this machine they had built up— cool heads and an iron 
grip. That was Henry’s only worry. Business in this country was 
too divorced from politics. Among the men in power he saw no 
one with the vision and the practical experience adequate to the 
opportunity confronting us. If we could put an organizer like 
Dave Wellington at the head of this government there would be 
no stopping us. But that was hopeless. We would have to muddle 
along with half-baked politicians most of whom thought of the 
United States in terms, say, of Norwold village and this year’s 
crop of potatoes. 

They talked of things nearer home. Beth asked Henry whether 
he had seen little Betsy since his return. Henry said that Mamie 
had asked them over a couple of times, but that something had 
prevented their coming. How was this young McCarthy getting 
along? Beth said that everything was apparently going very well 
with them, but that she was a bit worried about Peggy. She found 
it difficult to explain this to Henry. She did her best to hold his 
interest in that direction, but not very successfully. Very gradu- 
ally she led him to what she had particularly in mind. She felt 
him resisting her. She sensed his usual reluctance to discuss any 
topic involving Norwolders. When she mentioned this project 
of a new town hall she saw the frown gather about his eyes and 
mouth and heard him abruptly change the subject. But she 
persisted. 

He was less aware of her persistence than of the bad taste left 
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in his mouth by the visit of Hiram Conklin's committee. He 
should not have come. He did not want to talk about Norwold 
and Norwolders. Beth knew this on general principles. Usually 
he had no difficulty holding their conversation to things of mu- 
tual interest in the world at large. To-day he could not keep her 
mind off the past. She told him of the sale of her woodland. Had 
he seen this inn they had built on Great Pond? She had been 
told that it was built on the site of her father’s old ice-house 
which had burned in the blizzard of ’88. Henry had rented this 
ice-house from her father for years when he had run the coal-and- 
ice-business in Norwold. They talked of Beth’s father, who died 
of pneumonia in that same blizzard. Henry had never heard the 
story of the burning of the ice-house. 

Beth told him of Helen’s sneaking off with Bert Howell and 
Edith Price and several others to go skating on Great Pond that 
Sunday afternoon, and of their taking refuge, when the blizzard 
bad come on, in the ice-house. It was a cigarette that had started 
the salt-hay burning. Her father had found out from old Tom 
Garrity where Helen had gone. He had set out in the teeth of 
that blizzard to get Helen. He had not been out of the house for 
weeks. Two days later he was dead. 

But the most horrible thing— and which had come to her again 
and again through all these years— were his ravings in his delirium 
with that endless blizzard howling around the house. She would 
never forget it— And Henry begged her to stop talking about it. 
But Beth said that what she wanted him to know was that on 
that night she had learned how her father had really loved her 
within that iron shell of hate which had locked her away from 
him for eighteen years. She knew on that night from his insane 
ravings what a ghastly wreck of his life she had made. On that 
night she had been punished— and Henry commanded her to 
stop talking about it. And for a time she did. And they two sat 
there over their cups of tea. Then Beth said: 

“Henry, if ever a woman has learned the futility of hate, if 
ever a woman has known the emptiness, the awful loneliness of 
pride and a hardened heart, I am that woman.” Henry made no 
comment. He was not thinking of Beth. He was thinking of 
himself. “In me too,” continued Beth, “is the hardness of Puritan 
Norwold. There is something which has long been on my mind. 
I have wondered how best to speak of it to you.” Her voice was 
trembling. Henry smiled at her. He put out his hand and cov- 
ered hers where it lay on the table between them. He said noth- 
ing. “I remember your mother, Henry. I think she loved me— as 
I did her— before— She had no hardness. She was different from 
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us Norwolders. Every one who knew her loved her— and your 
father too. They had within them the joy of life. I remember 
them when we were children. This village was their home. They 
brought into it a kindlier, a more tolerant element. In the old 
days I heard my father tell my mother something like that many 
times. Things that have happened here were not of their making. 
My father and your father were comrades through their lives. 
They fought side by side through the war. My father loved yours 
to the day of his death— even after— in spite of everything. Your 
father and mother were a part of this village. They built their 
home in its center because they loved Norwold and its people. 
And the gentleness that was your mother and the hardness that is 
Norwold are both alike your heritage and mine. 

“Where that home of your parents once stood is now a ruin. 
I shall never forget the first time I passed by it. I cannot tell you 
what it made me think of. Perhaps you know.” She shuddered. 
Henry withdrew his hand. “I want you to heal that wound, 
Henry. You, too, are a part of this village. Your roots are here in 
Norwold. I want you to do something which I am sure would 
make your father and mother, were they alive, very happy. The 
villagers are trying to raise money for a new town hall. I was 
present— you were not there— when George delivered the dedica- 
tion address in the present hall, when the whisper went around 
that your mother had just died. That was a village tragedy, 
Henry, not only a personal one. I want you to give Norwold a 
new town hall, to make it a symbol of the end of enmity and hate, 
to build it on the spot where your parents lived their lives, and 
you your not unhappy boyhood, to make it a thing as beautiful 
and enduring as what they stood for in the life of this com- 
munity, and dedicate it to their memory.” She stopped speaking. 
She saw the trembling of his lip. She shook her head vigorously 
and brushed her hand across her eyes. She gave a little nervous 
laugh. “Forgive me, Henry, if I have— but no. Please think it 
over. It's not a hall I want you to build in Norwold. I want you 
to forget and to forgive.” 

4 

Joe McCarthy knew that he had committed a blunder both by 
the size and the manner of his contribution to this new town 
hall. But Si Corwin and Will Beebe had hailed him one day 
when he had had a couple of drinks and was on his way to a 
conference in Joe Fischer’s private quarters over the North Fork 
Oyster Company’s office. At that particular moment Joe had the 
world by the tail. If these two hicks, reflected Joe, had known 
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what he had in a thickish, sealed envelope in his inside coat- 
pocket at the time they were talking to him they’d have dropped 
dead. It would have built their damn’ hall and then some. As it 
was, Si’s green eyes had bugged out when Joe had slipped him the 
grand and said: 

“Never mind the blank. Si. Let’s get the unpleasantness over.” 

It was a fool gesture. He should have let them wait— or given 
them a check— except that he didn’t use checks. In his business, 
cash was the only thing worth a damn. Millions passed through 
Joe Fischer’s hands with no more bookkeeping than would cover 
a bum’s cuff. 

The minute he had slipped Si the grand, Joe had known it 
was a mistake. It would set their tongues wagging. What the hell, 
reflected Joe on his way to Eastport, they were wagging plenty, 
anyway. Joe knew that everybody knew what his business was. 
That was part of the joke. Nobody gave a damn. Or if they did, 
they were too white-livered to do anything about it. What could 
they do? Nobody had ever got the goods on him— nobody would! 
He kept two jumps ahead of them. He had been in a couple of 
tight pinches with these revenue slobs— He had an utter con- 
tempt for them. He had come through their whole goddam fleet 
a half-dozen times. He had them outguessed before they started. 
They were all yellow— all crooked— a lot of thick-headed bums 
from Pennsylvania. Joe Fischer had the number of every one of 
’em— a third of ’em on his payroll— a slimy bunch. The only 
money Joe regretted squandering were the thousands he had 
burned up entertaining these lice. 

He was sick of the whole game. Christ! How long was it now? 
He had never intended getting so deep into it. It was too easy. 
There was no longer the money in it that there had been at the 
start. You had to fix too many people, split it up too many ways. 
He had set a hundred thousand now for his goal. He’d have had 
that now if he had any sense. He was too easy with money. He 
was a sucker. He knew it. He fell for every hard-luck story. The 
minute he had his hundred cold he was going to quit. At first he 
had set out for twenty-five thousand. Hell! He could pull down a 
quarter of a million if he kept his head and played the game. 
He was a fool. He ought to keep out of the damn’ stock market- 
stick to his own game. He ought to salt away every nickel. But 
you couldn’t be a tight-wad in this game. It cost money. You 
couldn’t avoid it. To hell with it. What did he ever want money 
for? What the hell was it all for, anyway? His good-natured 
mouth set in a disagreeable sneer. She hated him. He knew it. 
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She was on to him. What right had she to take this attitude— who 
was she to— Howells! Who the hell were these Howells? 

He had always hated the goddam place. These snobs— dumb 
lot of ignorant hicks. She was too good for him— what a joke! If 
she’d only cooperate— if he could talk to her, sensibly— he didn’t 
give a damn about all these women— every one of ’em knew it. 
But she wasn’t human. All right. If that was the way she wanted 
to live— to hell with it. He’d take it out in booze— get her away 
from here. That’s what he had to do— get his hundred grand and 
wipe the slate. Then they could go places. 

He was in with the ring now. They were all afraid of him. 
What a joke! If he should tell her who this Count Paul de 
Braganza was— the oily crook! He got his graft outside the twelve- 
mile limit. Nobody knew what that guy’s graft was. Joe had a 
good mind to tell Peg all about him, the two-faced bastard. 

Joe pulled up in front of the North Fork Oyster Company’s 
office and threw a merry quip at the telephone-girl on his way 
upstairs. 

Peggy at length learned of Joe’s subscription to the new town 
hall from her mother, who had learned of it from Gramma 
Howell, who had learned of it from Nephew Silas. So that Peggy 
was sure that everybody in Norwold knew about it and was 
asking the same question. 

Helen was terribly pleased that Peggy’s husband had given 
such convincing proof of public-spirit. She thought it would go 
a long way toward correcting a lot of people’s opinion about Joe 
McCarthy. She was more than happy that Joe had the means to 
do this. She wondered whether Peggy was at the bottom of it. 
Peggy said that Joe had never even mentioned it to her. Peggy’s 
mother was honestly ashamed of the Howells’ subscription— if 
only on account of Bert’s father’s former position. If Grandpa 
Howell had been alive, he never would have let Bert get away 
with a twenty-five dollar subscription. She could not understand 
Bert. He was getting tighter and tighter about money every day. 
Even old Mrs. Case had given fifty dollars. Helen had promised 
Silas to give him seventy-five dollars more. But Peggy must say 
nothing about this to her father. It would only cause another 
disagreeable scene. Hiram Conklin had given five hundred dol- 
lars. Cousin Silas had also given five hundred. And Peggy said 
for heaven’s sake drop it, she was not interested in the slightest 
degree in what anybody gave for this town hall. 

They spoke of the summer colony. Gramma Howell still kept 
Helen posted on all of them. The Wellingtons were on the con- 
tinent. They had leased an English estate for a term of years. 
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Gladys was trying to break into English society. She had divorced 
her Italian adventurer. Sydney and his wife were in Newport. 
The Braganzas had again leased “Oakwood” for the summer. 
Charlotte had got rid of her professor. She looked simply dread- 
ful. The Corcorans were the moving spirit behind this new golf- 
club on the North Side. It was silly. They could never rival South 
Downs. Helen wondered why the Bryces had not yet arrived. 
Usually they had come to Norwold much earlier. Peggy suggested 
that they change the subject. What difference did it make what 
these people did? They bored her to death— especially the Bryces. 

Helen led tactfully to the cause of her call, explaining that she 
had dropped in to invite Peggy and the children— and of course 
Joe too, if he would come— to have dinner with them that coming 
Sunday, which was the first of July. Peggy looked queer and said 
it was too bad, but they had their plans all made for the week- 
end. She had promised Johnnie to take him over to see the 
water-pageant in Westhampton as a reward for being first in his 
class in school. Joe wanted Johnnie to see this pageant. They 
were going to stay overnight at Rose's Grove and on Sunday see 
the canoe-races. Peggy said nothing about the reason for this 
holiday. It was a subject she did not care to discuss with her 
mother. Nor did she care to have it discussed at the Howell family 
dinner. 

Her mother was plainly displeased. She said that Gramma 
Beebe, who was not at all well, was coming especially to see 
Peggy and the children. Peggy said it was too bad— if she had 
known of it sooner— but she had to keep her promise to Joe and 
to Johnnie. Helen asked Peggy why she acted the way she did. 
Peggy, plainly flustered, asked what her mother meant by acting. 
And that led nowhere except to the usual unpleasantness. At 
length Helen asked Peggy right out whether anything had hap- 
pened between her and Joe, and Peggy said indignantly: 

“Not a thing! What makes you ask me such a question?” 

“Because I know that something is worrying you.” 

“Don’t be silly!” 

“I know you have never taken me into your confidence, Peggy. 
But after all, I am your mother. You know that I wish only your 
happiness. You lock me out of your life completely. I almost 
never see you except when I come—” 

“That’s not true! I come much oftener— ” 

“We might just as well be living a hundred miles apart.” 

Peggy laughed unpleasantly. 

“It’s no farther from your house to mine than it is from my 
house to yours.” 
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And just then Betsy started screaming out in the yard, and 
Johnnie arguing. He had come home from school and had 
started right in on his usual tactics. Anna was having her usual 
battle with him. But Peggy paid no attention to them. 

Shortly afterwards Peggy’s mother left this Valley of Peace. 
What could she do? She was very unhappy. She was worried. It 
was so plain that things were not as they should be. She could 
not discuss Peggy’s affairs with Bert. He was too bitter about 
Peggy’s husband. Whenever Joe’s name was mentioned, Bert shut 
up like a clam. Helen wondered what would come of it. 

And as her mother walked slowly back home along the high- 
way to South Downs, Peggy went into her bedroom and locked 
the door. 

Peggy did not take Johnnie to see the water-pageant in West- 
hampton on Saturday. She took him nowhere. His father took 
him in the afternoon to the baseball game between Norwold and 
Riverhead. By afternoon of that Saturday Joe had recovered, and 
they two had a grand time together. Johnnie agreed that his 
mother was a little dippy. She was no sport. They could just as 
well have gone to Westhampton. But it was more fun to be 
alone with his father— no women to bother them— and have what- 
ever he wanted to ask for. And again Peggy was in her room 
with her door locked. And poor little Betsy was nowhere. Even 
Anna had gone off and left her. 

Joe needed the relaxation of a ball game. He had put through 
a strenuous twenty-four hours— even for him. He needed the sun- 
light, the good-natured joshing of villagers around him on his 
ancient prowess. When the Norwold team’s pitcher was knocked 
out of the box in the fifth inning, everybody shouted to Joe Mc- 
Carthy to peel off his coat and get in there and show ’em what 
a real pitcher could do to these Riverhead guys. And Joe was 
mightily tempted to take them at their word. At that moment 
his old whip felt as snappy as ever it had in the old days. He 
held it out— as steady as a rock. His son was clinging in ecstasy 
to his other arm. Joe grinned good-naturedly at the kids shouting 
up at him. 

It was not the night that had set his nerves jangling; it was not 
the booze, nor the battle he had had with that louse, nor the 
disappointment, nor the loss of five grand, nor the row with 
Braganza. It was what had happened after daybreak. What right 
had she to butt into his business? What the hell right had she 
to talk to him as she did— he could hear her screaming— He was 
a bum, heh? It was all he could do to swallow it. If she had not 
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shut up when she did, he’d have broken her goddam neck. It was 
too much! 

Who was he doing this for, anyway?— She was right. It was 
a lousy game. There was no argument about that. He had told 
her a dozen times, he’d quit the whole thing if she’d be decent to 
him. What the hell did she think he was? Wedding anniversary! 
— Christ! 

He’d run down to see Joe Fischer after the game. It was just 
about twenty-four hours since Joe had called him down there on 
this job. By this time the Locarnia was in quarantine. God, what 
a loss! Five grand? He could have made twenty-five out of this 
deal— like nothing. He had had Braganza in a corner— if he could 
have put it over. He’d have had ten boats out there. He’d have 
had Wiley— the louse! He wouldn’t take it! And Joe knew that he 
was getting graft from twenty directions. He knew where Wiley 
banked it— had told him so to his face, the crooked bastard. 

Just about this time yesterday he had started west. Joe Fischer 
had put it up to him. Braganza had picked on McCarthy for the 
job in spite of Joe’s telling the big boss that McCarthy and Wiley 
were no friends, that Wiley had it in for Joe for having beaten 
him to it any number of times. Plenty of officers had told Joe 
Fischer that Wiley had sworn to get McCarthy’s scalp. But Bra- 
ganza had insisted on Joe. They could take no chances on this 
job. There must be no accident. This was an ocean liner and too 
many people were involved. 

The Locarnia had twenty thousand cases of brandies, liqueurs 
and champagne aboard, with New York cleaned out and facing a 
holiday. At three o’clock that night, if her captain got the O.K. 
from Braganza, the Locarnia would stop fifty miles south-south- 
east of Montauk Point and put the stuff overboard. It was all 
in casks. If she got no signal it was all off. Braganza would radio 
that word only when Captain Wiley had convinced him that there 
could be no interference, and where every rum-chaser in his 
sector would be at three a.m., eastern standard time. 

It was up to Joe to get Wiley. Joe took the code with him and 
thirty grand, ten of them whole bills and twenty of them cut in 
half. When Wiley had satisfied Joe, Joe should give him five on 
account. When Wiley had given his boats the orders which Bra- 
ganza had coded, Joe was to give him twenty halves and bring the 
other twenty back to Joe Fischer. Wiley could collect them Satur- 
day morning at ten o’clock when everything would be over and 
the stuff in New York. The five grand balance was Joe’s commis- 
sion if he put over the deal. Joe needed no explanation of what 
would happen if the deal fell through and the money disappeared. 
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Joe Fischer would have to have word by midnight so as to give 
his slow steamers, lying down at Montauk, time to get offshore. 
Wiley, of course, was to know nothing about the liner. Joe was 
to sit with him, hear him give the instructions which Joe took 
with him in code, then radio the runners, call up Braganza, and 
put Wiley on the ’phone. Joe left instructions with Pete and 
the rest of the boys, and set out for Wiley’s headquarters in 
Nappeague. 

Several of the fellows in the office knew him. Two of them were 
on Joe Fischer’s payroll. The Seneca was lying at the dock. Cap- 
tain Wiley had eight boats in his fleet. He commanded the sector 
from Fire Island to Newport. When Joe gave his name, Wiley 
stared at him, then grinned. He was considerably older than Joe. 
The two had never met before. Joe said that he had dropped 
over to look around and have a chat. They talked about old times. 
Wiley had served with the navy during the war. He had had 
two ships torpedoed under him. It would be some time before 
Wiley’s boats would begin to report for instructions for the night. 
Joe suggested that they run over to the club in Southampton. 
Wiley was agreeable. He left word that he’d be back in a couple 
of hours. 

At the club Joe threw them into him as fast as he’d take them. 
Three or four others joined the party. Joe was a good story-teller. 
He had the table in a roar, including Wiley. But Wiley didn’t fool 
Joe. He was as impervious to alcohol as was Joe himself. He took 
drink for drink, and Joe could see that Wiley was aware of a 
battle on between them. He saw Wiley glance at his watch. They 
had been gone a little over two hours. Joe suggested that they 
move on. The three fellows with them were pretty well fuddled. 
One of them started fumbling around Wiley’s gun. Wiley almost 
snapped his arm off. 

In the car, Joe suggested that they go around by way of Rose’s 
Grove. You could get the best steak there to be found along the 
whole South Shore. Wiley said he had to get back. Joe laughed. 
What was the rush? He knew that Wiley’s boats would keep in 
touch with their station until they got their orders for the night. 
Joe had listened in on this code many a time. He wanted their 
instructions to go out to them as late as ten o’clock if possible. 
That would allow less chance of any double-crossing. Finally 
Wiley consented to a steak. He was enjoying himself. It was still 
daylight. 

At Rose’s Grove they had a few more drinks. They had a good 
floor-show there. Joe slipped word to the proprietor, whom he 
knew, to take his time about the steak and keep the waiter on his 
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toes— and make 'em stiff. By this time he and Wiley had become 
pretty well acquainted. Wiley had told Joe that he knew all 
about him. Joe made no pretense of concealing anything. In fact, 
they checked up on various occasions when Wiley had thought 
he had Joe in a trap. Joe told Wiley all about his new Grey 
Goose . Joe was very proud of her engines. She could do close 
to fifty, running light. He also told Wiley the true story of the 
now-famous smoke-screen which Joe had invented, and which 
had fooled them completely on three or four occasions. It was 
nothing but a crude oil tank fitted with a valve and a quarter- 
inch copper pipe leading to the manifold. This oil, dropping on 
the hot manifold, spread a beautiful screen through the exhaust. 
But it was no good in a wind. The smoke was too light. Joe 
told Jack— Captain Wiley had told Joe to can the formality— the 
real story of the night he had doubled back on his course and 
run right through their fleet. Wiley told Joe that three of his 
men were badly hurt that night. One of them had died— the 
damn' blockheads— shooting each otherl Joe confessed that the 
old Grey Goose had been pretty badly riddled. He had run her 
over to New London that night. They had to put a new pilot- 
house on her. 

Wiley said he hated to break away, but he'd have to get back 
or lose his job. So Joe started back with him. By this time, Joe 
himself was feeling it. He had lost all count of the high-balls 
they had had. It was close to nine o'clock and pitch dark through 
the woods. About half way back to Nappeague Joe pulled the car 
to the side of the road and stopped. Wiley got out, thinking it 
was for the usual purpose. So did Joe. Quite casually, Joe said he 
had a proposition for Captain Wiley, and started right in with it 
as if it had just occurred to him. 

When they were seated again in the car, Joe turned off the 
lights. Wiley told him to stop talking and move on. He didn't 
want to hear any of this. But Joe laughed. What was the hurry? 
He kept on talking. Wiley kept telling Joe to shut up, that he 
would use this against him, that he could put him in jail for this. 
But Joe kept on. Wiley ordered him to turn on the lights, and 
Joe asked Jack what he was afraid of. He had a gun and Joe had 
nothing in his clothes except thirty thousand bucks, five of which 
he wanted to earn for himself and twenty-five of which he wanted 
Wiley to put in the bank for his wife and the kid he’d been telling 
Joe about. He turned on the dashboard light and showed Wiley 
the bills. Wiley roared at him to put them in his pocket or so 
help him God he'd have McCarthy behind bars. 

“And what for?*' asked Joe. “Will you kindly tell me what for? 
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Is this gonna hurt anybody. Jack? Or cost anybody anything? Is 
this gonna do anythin’ but scatter a couple o' million dollars 
among a whole lot o’ people and give the good folks in New 
York a chance to celebrate the Fourth o’ July— and make a whole 
lot o’ people happy— includin’ your own little wife? Think o’ 
what twenty-five thousand bucks can do for your wife. Jack— 
and your kid!” 

“For Christ’s sake, McCarthy, will you cut this out?” 

“Can anything happen, Jack, that don’t happen every day to 
your positive knowledge all around you —except that for once in 
your life you’ll get a small slice o’ what you know damn’ well 
your superiors and your inferiors, too, are splittin’ up among 
’em every day of the week? I ask you, Jack, can a white man make 
you a cleaner-cut proposition? Listen. You’re gettin’ two hun- 
dred dollars a month and damn’ well earnin’ it. I know what 
you’re up against. Here’s twenty-five grand— twenty-five thousand 
dollars— ten year’s wages— laid right in your lap— for doin’ what? 
For commandin’ your eight captains to be on the job arMjpeep 
on the job at eight different places— I’ll tell you what jplres. I’ll 
leave it to you, Jack. What the hell sensible objection can you 
make to that?” 

Joe lost track of time and place. He heard Wiley’s voice, now 
and then, in the distance, a voice commanding him to put the 
money in his pocket and turn on the lights. Finally he did. He saw 
Wiley’s face in the corner, glistening with sweat. He felt sweat 
streaming from his own. Wiley hoarsely ordered him to move on. 
Joe did so. He could not realize that he was licked. His voice 
choked with rage at this cowardly louse who defied him. He 
kept repeating to himself, five thousand grand! He lost track 
of what he was telling this fellow. Not until Joe saw the lights 
twinkling in Nappeague Harbor did he cease talking. He no 
longer knew what he was saying. He stopped the car at some 
distance from the station. Captain Wiley got out. Neither one 
of them said good-night. 

Joe did not remember traveling the stretch between Nappeague 
and Canoe Place Inn. He went in for a drink. He had a savage 
thirst. He took a couple of straight whiskies, then telephoned 
Joe Fischer. It was well after midnight. Fischer told Joe to wait 
there for a call. Joe bought a pint of Scotch. He was called to the 
’phone. Braganza was on the wire. He started raving at Joe. 
Joe told him to go to hell, and slammed up the receiver. Then 
he had a couple of drinks at the bar and started home. 

He did not stop in Norwold. He went on to Joe Fischer's. He 
knew that Joe would be waiting for him. He gave Joe the bad 
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news, Braganza had left word for McCarthy to come straigh 
to his house. Joe Fischer said what the hell, forget it. It was a] 
in a day's work. He told Joe to give the money back to Braganz 
himself. They counted it— thirty grand, all intact. They had . 
nightcap together, and Joe started for Norwold. From force o 
habit he had swung in through his gate before rememberinj 
that Braganza wanted to see him. He was thinking about a lo 
of things. He backed up and went on to "Oakwood.” Befori 
he went inside, he emptied the last of the Scotch and threw th< 
bottle on the lawn. 

He had wound up in a hell of a row with Braganza. The damn 
Spaniard wouldn't believe him. He claimed that this was costing 
him half a million— which Joe knew was a lie. Joe sneered at him 
Braganza began abusing him. Joe walked over to him. He tolc 
this wop if he didn't shut his trap he'd take him by his hooked nos< 
and throw him out of the window. He didn’t give a damn if th< 
house was full of gunmen. But apparently it wasn’t. 

When Joe pulled into his garage just about daylight he was al 
in. It wasn’t the liquor, it was the sense of defeat. He wasn'i 
used to it. He was in a rotten humor. Then he remembered thai 
Pete Fischer and French Charley and Fred Larsen and the resi 
of them had been waiting all night for word from him. He weni 
to his room upstairs and rang Tony's. He finally got Pete or 
the phone. By this time he was so dog-tired he didn't know 
whether he was afoot or horseback. He was trying to get the thing 
through Pete's thick nut without spilling any beans, when he 
heard the door of his room slam. She stood there in her night 
gown. 

And that was the time of all the damn’ times in the world 
that Peggy had picked to put him on the spot! 

Peggy had seen the lights of Joe’s car turning into the drive- 
way, had seen it stop, had heard the savage snort of its engine 
as Joe had shot back into the road, whirled the car around 
and given her the gas down the road to South Downs. For the 
first time in two years she had waited for his coming. It was not 
because she had hoped that the outing which Joe himself had 
planned for their wedding-anniversary could actually change theii 
life together. It was because of memories it had roused that 
would not let her sleep; because of a passionate longing that 
would not die; or because of the promise she had made herself 
It was because of all the dregs of bitterness which his absence 
on that particular night had roiled up into a black, choking 
mass. 

Hour after hour she had sat or walked from one tiny room tc 
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the other, or outside under the silent trees in the hot, muggy 
blackness of that moonless night. She had on only her night- 
gown and the Japanese kimono and sandals which he had given 
her. She had undressed early and prepared for bed. She had even 
lain in it— and smelled the perfume she had dropped on both its 
pillows. She had resolutely shut her mind to everything but his 
coming— and the day they would have on the morrow— together 
with their children— off somewhere, out of Norwold. She was rest- 
less, less because of passion than because she had taken a vow. 
He had told her that he would not be very late. 

By midnight she had begun to realize the truth. It seemed im- 
possible— after these past many months, after she had tried— had 
been so sure that she had made it plain to him that she was will- 
ing to forget— to start a new chapter. It was hard to believe that 
she had lost all influence on him— all appeal. She was humiliated. 
She was ashamed. 

She had no memory of the hours of that night. She remembered 
its climax and her unreasoning fear when his car had swung in 
through the gate. She remembered her rage when it had backed 
out, and gone on down the road. She would never forget that post- 
dawn catastrophe. There had been no reason for her to connect 
Charlotte Braganza with this— none except her unreasoning con- 
viction that Joe had spent the time between three o'clock and 
half-past four with no one else on earth but her. 

Of course he would lie. He had to lie. Vaguely she remembered 
his attempts to lie to her, heard her own hysterical laughter. His 
whole life was a lie. She hated his smoothness. She hated the very 
qualities which had drawn her to him and held her— helpless— 
for seven degrading years. When she had confronted him in his 
room, reeking with whisky, it was only the fact that she had 
had nothing in her hands with which to do it that had saved her 
from killing him. When he had struck her, she had laughed. She 
had dared him to kill her— the coward! 

She had the marks of his hands on her arms, her body, blue 
welts that would never disappear. She had clawed at him. She 
had beaten him. She could have torn him with her teeth. She had 
been a raging, shrieking fury— she knew it. She didn’t give a 
damn if all Norwold had heard her. She was ashamed— oh, God, 
she was ashamed! 

On Sunday Peggy and Joe met at dinner. Each of them talked 
to Johnnie, who knew, of course, that something had happened, 
and felt the consequent enhancement of his own importance. He 
looked from one to the other. He could tell that his father was 
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right, but he felt an urge to be champion for his mother, who w£ 
plainly sick. He played safe by humoring both. He felt a ne^ 
disdain for Betsy, who slobbered and gurgled and made a mes 
all around her, quite ignorant of anything exciting going or 
Johnnie wondered if they really hated each other. He hoped the 
did. 

Peggy made no effort on that day to keep her children hiddei 
or prevent the chance of its being known by the Howell famil 
that the McCarthys were not in Westhampton but very mucl 
at home. She did not care a continental who knew that she wa 
there, or why. She herself did not put her nose outdoors. Then 
was nothing on that day in all outdoors which in the least con 
cerned her. Right after dinner she went into her room and lockec 
the door. She left frightened Anna to worry about the children 
One reason was that she felt herself unfit. Another was that tin 
only thing seeming of any consequence was to get herself ou 
of sight and hearing of Joe McCarthy. 

It was a fact, however, that the possibility of Gramma Beebe* 
stopping there on her way home from the Howell family dinne 
did occur to Peggy. Had Gramma Beebe done so, Peggy woulc 
very simply have refused to see her. But Gramma Beebe, on hei 
way home past Friedethal in Bert’s new car, hardly glanced a 
Peggy’s pretty little home. She was tired and anxious to be home 
and out of her uncomfortable clothes. It bad been a dreary party 
She had missed Peggy. She remarked to Bert, as they passed by 
that Peggy and Joe were having a lovely day for their outing. 

By Wednesday, which was a great national holiday, things hac 
returned pretty much to normal. Even the failure of the Locarnic 
to relieve the patriotic droughtiness of New York and neighbor- 
ing roadhouses was not noticeably missed. By Wednesday the 
Locarnia was on her way back home with nineteen thou- 
sand assorted cases still in casks. On Wednesday Hem*) 
Weller entertained the Braganzas aboard the Sea Gull , and on 
that evening Count Paul won six hundred and fifty dollars ai 
contract from two of Mr. Weller’s house-guests, one of whom 
was Mrs. David Wellington, who for one reason or another chose 
to drink Napoleon brandy straight and to create a very disagree 
able scene, long after Mr. Weller and others had gone to bed- 
when William, the butler, admitted that Mr. Wellington, upon 
retiring, had left strict orders that no more liquor should be 
served to Mrs. Wellington. 

By Wednesday Peggy herself had realized that nothing much 
was going to happen. She let Joe take Johnnie to see the fire- 
men’s parade down in Eastport and afterwards to the baseball 
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game between the Eastport water-rats and a professional team of 
niggers who came down from Harlem in fancy purple suits and 
got an almighty trimming from the water-rats after a shower 
of bottles and one thing or another had almost stopped the 
game in the seventh. Johnnie was making the most of this rift 
in the family. He felt that he had never really known his father 
before this. He kept ordering “sassaprilla” and lollypops and ice- 
cream cones. He tried to think of different things to order. He 
coaxed dad to stay down there and see the fireworks that were 
advertised on signs everywhere. But dad said his mother would 
raise hell. They'd better get home. 

She didn’t raise hell. She didn’t say a word. She made Johnny 
wash himself and take his shoes off. Betsy had been asleep two 
hours. She was nothing but a baby. Johnnie said nothing about 
his stomach. He was still trying to tell his mother about the purple 
niggers— his mother said nee-groes— when he fell asleep. 

The fifth of July followed the Fourth, and after the fifth came 
similar periods when Norwold lay in the sun, one of them differ- 
ing from the next only by the wink of an angel's eyelash. Folks 
got out of their beds and messed around a few hours and crawled 
back into them again. Silas' committee met once or twice in the 
course of the summer. It was too hot to quarrel. People had 
never before realized how little interest in Norwold these outsiders 
really had. The only one of them who gave anything worth talk- 
ing about toward their town hall was Silas' old friend, Mrs. 
What’s-her-name, who had directed their pageant when she was 
Miss Charlotte Braganza before the war— and would be again 
according to Silas as soon as Charlotte got back from Nevada 
after her summer's holiday. The Bryces, the Corcorans, the 
Phelps-Gordons were all wash-outs. Silas wrote a long letter to 
ex-Senator Sydney A. Warren's wife. But he received no answer 
until long after summer had faded from Norwold. 

By that time, local interest in a new town hall had pretty 
well faded out of sight along with summer, and people had agreed 
to give the idea a breathing-spell, and then map out a real cam- 
paign for the following season— perhaps another pageant, or 
water-carnival. In the meantime, Silas and one or two others 
were going down to Florida, pooling resources, to find out what 
all this talk about millions being made overnight was based on. 
If what everybody said was true, there was no reason why some 
of it should not be laid away in the savings-bank of Norwold. 
They all had agreed on a fixed figure beyond which they 
wouldn’t dabble. Silas had tried in vain to coax his father to go 
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along, his father having had no vacation since the Chicago 
World's Fair. 

Peggy, during this whole time, might as well have been living 
on the moon. She would have been hard put to explain what she 
did with her time. She went nowhere except in the car with the 
children. She never went into the village on errands, or to call on 
any Norwolder. She had as little use for them as she knew they 
had for her. The fact was that she was ashamed to show her face 
in the village. She did call on Gramma Beebe just once all sum- 
mer long. They almost quarreled about Johnnie. Peggy wanted 
to send him away to a private school— perhaps a military acad- 
emy where he would be under strict discipline. He was develop- 
ing a frightful temper. Peggy said that he was being ruined by 
associating with nothing but Polacks. He was becoming a regular 
fresh little rough-neck. When he was in one of his rages he 
cursed like a trooper. Gramma Beebe was horrified. She scolded 
Peggy. Peggy shrugged her shoulders and bit her lip. The last 
thing in this world she would do was quarrel with Gramma 
Beebe. 

She read next to nothing. There were days when she did not 
even look at the newspaper. Every week the Norwold Watchman 
came to her mail-box. Peggy never opened it. They received little 
mail— bills, circulars, legion post notices, letters for Joe from stock- 
market brokers. When Peggy received a note or a card from some 
former acquaintance, she threw it into the drawer of the little 
corner writing-desk, intending, sometime, to answer it. She 
could not make up her mind what to do or where to turn. 

She and Joe had no more violent quarrels. It had become too 
serious for that. Joe was silent. It was not in his nature to be 
sullen. He went on about his business. Peggy made no effort to 
keep track of it. She had an exaggerated notion of the whole 
thing— as if she were living out a nightmare. She could not force 
herself to take any definite position except one of dull resistance. 
Joe tried on several occasions to talk sensibly to her. She would 
not talk. She listened. He had apparently convinced her of what 
had actually happened on the eve of their wedding-anniversary. 
She had said that she did not care in the slightest degree what 
had happened. The whole thing made her sick and disgusted. She 
was even disgusted with Miss Fischer, who associated with these 
people— even though Joe tried to show her that Miss Fischer knew 
no more about all this than Gramma Beebe. When Peggy threat- 
ened to tell her, Joe became serious. If she wanted to find him 
with a bullet through his head, go ahead and tell Miss Fischer. 
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And he wasn't talking apple-sauce. That’s precisely what would 
happen. 

He didn’t give a damn. He, too, was sick and disgusted. If she 
had shown the slightest inclination to meet him half way, he 
would have called the whole thing off in eight seconds, cashed in 
and bought tickets for Honolulu. He had told her that. She had 
said, go ahead and enjoy yourself. She wasn’t interested in 
Honolulu. He had tried to show her his bank-books. She would 
not look at them. He had offered to send Johnnie to any school 
she picked out, and Peggy had sneeringly demanded why he was 
so anxious to be rid of Johnnie, of whom he pretended to be 
so fond. Joe had said that he and Johnnie could get along all 
right. He offered to let Peggy have any amount of money she 
wanted to take a trip— anywhere, and take Betsy with her, to have 
a holiday— and Peggy had burst into a rage. She’d go! And when 
she left she’d never come back! Holiday! She could just picture 
him! Wouldn’t it be lovely? Then he would have no need of any 
pretense whatever. He pleaded with her good-naturedly. Why 
the hell was she so unreasonable? 

One night in the fall when something had started an argu- 
ment, he got out of bed and showed her a sheaf of Panama Canal 
bonds which he had just bought in her name, and she told him 
she’d see herself dead before she touched a penny of that filthy 
money. He was sore. He asked her if she would touch it when 
he was dead. And that sort of floored her. She begged him for 
God’s sake to stop torturing her. He asked her what in the name 
of Jesus and Mary did she think he was doing this for except for 
her and the kids. On that night they almost had a reconciliation. 

Before they went to sleep Joe asked her if she would spend 
the winter with him in France. She started the usual argument 
about the kids. They could never agree on what to do about 
Johnnie. He waved it aside. He asked her whether she was game 
to go— to visit all the old places with him and then in the spring 
come back and he’d break into some other game. They had 
enough to live on and not worry— forget all that— just go over 
there and forget that Norwold was on the map. If she would do 
that he’d wipe the slate. She asked when would he go. He said 
right after the holidays. She said that if he would go immediately 
—the next day— within one week, she’d go with him. He begged 
her not to be foolish. He couldn’t drop out that easily. He had 
to have a little time. He was in the market up to his ears. He 
had to make arrangements. He could clean up twenty grand 
between then and Christmas. This was just the season. He took 
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a solemn oath that he'd go with her right after New Year's. And 
she only sneered. 

Nevertheless, Joe called up his broker next day and said that 
he wanted to sell out everything. The broker begged him not 
to act hastily. This was nothing but a temporary dip. Prices would 
unquestionably pick up before Christmas. All the charts— Charts 
be damned, said Joe. By general consensus this was the beginning 
of the biggest bull market in history. Everything pointed that 
way. Had he studied the Dow-Jones averages? Would he run into 
town so that they two could sit down and analyze the situation? 
The fellow argued with Joe for half an hour. At the end of it 
Joe agreed to come in on Monday and talk it over. He thought 
to himself, what the hell's the use of being a damfool? 

He told Joe Fischer, however, flat, that he was going to quit 
rum-running on the first of January, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-six. Joe wanted to know what the hell had got into him. 
Was he getting timid? They two also argued for half an hour. Joe 
Fischer admitted that young Joe was right. But where else could 
he find anything to approach this for returns? They had the whole 
thing systematized. There were no risks any more to speak of— 
provided a guy kept his head— not for a guy like Joe McCarthy. 
Everybody along the coast envied him. Mr. Fischer had the same 
idea as Joe— but why right then— when everything was under 
perfect control? There would never come another chance like this. 
He advised Joe to play it along awhile— take no risks— cut out all 
the daredevil stuff. But Joe said he was sick of it. At the start 
he had got a great kick out of it. It was getting now to be too 
much of a cutthroat proposition, too many rats in it. He advised 
Joe Fischer, too, to pull out while the going was good. He had 
made plenty. If they ever turned this job over to the Coast 
Guard, as they talked of doing, it was the end, anyway. Those 
guys would mean business. Big Joe laughed. 

“They’ll never stop this game, Joe. The answer is that nobody 
except a few fanatical fools wants to, certainly not the fellows 
hired to do it. All they want to do is just enough to keep the 
higher-ups from yapping at them. This is the third biggest indus- 
try in the United States, my boy. Captain Wiley told me that 
himself.” 

Joe was telling Pete about these post-holiday plans of his for 
a winter in France on their way in that night from the Molly 
Clarke . Pete was skeptical. He could not understand what made 
a guy want to roam around the world in bad weather when he 
had a cozy little place like Joe’s to stay in with a hell of a good- 
lookin' wife and a couple o' kids— what was there in France? Joe 
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gave Pete a few samples. Pete listened without comment. Pete 
was never talkative. On the way out Joe could occasionally loosen 
him up. But on the way in, Pete seldom opened his mouth except 
to spit, at long intervals, to leeward. Nor did he ever sit down, on 
the way in, no matter what the weather was, or what word they 
had of a clear coast ahead. He stood there a shadowy hulk in the 
darkness, which might have been part of the superstructure except 
for that occasional spit to leeward. 

Joe had never known Pete to take a drink between rum-row 
and the breakwater, not even on nasty nights, with frozen spray 
inches thick over the bows and not a chaser reported this side of 
Sandy Hook. Pete was just dumb enough to take his work seri- 
ously. It was a good thing he did, for Joe never looked at it as 
anything but a lark. They made a good combination. Pete sup- 
plied the caution and Joe the quick- thinking recklessness essential 
in a pinch. 

Along with his dumbness, Pete had an uncanny sense of posi- 
tion and an eye like a night-hawk's. Fred Larsen, Joe's engineer, 
claimed that it was a toss-up between Joe McCarthy and Pete 
Fischer as to which was the best navigator by dead reckoning 
in the whole rum-running fleet. Larsen boasted that Pete Fischer 
knew every cove, point, buoy, inlet, shoal and damn' near 
every rock and piece of sand-beach between Montauk Point and 
Huntington Harbor. By some instinct, Pete, in the dead of night, 
after hours of cutting double esses, shooting this way and that 
way behind smoke-screens in their effort to shake off pursuers, 
could tell at one glance within two hundred rods what particular 
piece of coastline made up that black shadow ahead. He had an 
unerring sense of distance at night. Joe never argued with Pete 
about where they were. He took Pete’s word for it and made his 
calculations accordingly. 

Many a time, at Pete’s say-so, Joe had swung the Grey Goose's 
bow around and headed straight ahead, hell-bent-for-election, for 
what Fred Larsen would have taken his dying oath was solid land. 
And each time they had found themselves shooting past some 
familiar headland or through some predicted channel among 
these countless necks and offshore islands that made navigating 
these waters at top speed through pitch black night such a tick- 
lish game of blind man's bluff, quite aside from the stakes being 
played for. 

They were headed two points off Orient Point light on a 
course through Plum Gut and west along the Sound shore past 
Bennett's Point to the open beach at the foot of McCabe's Lane 
in Norwold. There the trucks were waiting. Joe had just got 
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Tony's radio that everything was O.K. Tony was running the 
new inn on Great Pond. He had an emergency storage-place big 
enough to hold twenty thousand cases built under his kitchen 
in what used to be old John Beebe's ice-cellar. Tony had the local 
authorities fixed from Eastport all the way through SuEolk 
County. Not a single truck of Tony’s had ever been stopped in 
Riverhead. Tony's place simplified everything. The radio was out 
in Tony's lighting-plant behind a door in back of his Delco stor- 
age-batteries. 

The foot of McCabe's Lane was a handy place for delivery in 
good weather. It was a bold shore, clear of rocks. On a calm 
night at flood tide Joe could run the Grey Goose right up to 
the beach. In three minutes the trucking crew would have gang- 
planks aboard, and in thirty more the big trucks would be 
zooming down the lane on their way to New York. Tony himself 
checked the delivery and initialed the last three figures on the 
two identical serial numbers, one on each half of a cut bill, 
which came closest to the number of cases Joe had brought in. It 
was a system requiring no books or written receipts and so 
simple that even Pete Fischer was an expert at it. But Pete was 
always stewing about the six or eight extra cases one way or an- 
other and the lousy thirty or fifty bucks involved. Pete spent half 
his time trying to figure out who had got the best of it in the 
course of six months. Pete’s cut was a dollar a case. So was 
Larsen's. 

They had six hundred and twenty cases aboard. Pete said six 
hundred and twenty-four. He was always grouchy whenever they 
had under five extra cases aboard, because they were always 
paid for the nearest even ten. It amused Joe. There was no time 
in this game to be fussy. It was a sizable load for the Grey Goose . 
They were making a little over thirty-five. But Joe was not push- 
ing her. They had hoped to make two trips that night. But it 
was blowing up from the southeast sufficiently to make a second 
trip doubtful. Even a southerly wind of any velocity made the 
open Sound beach a ticklish place for delivery. There was only 
one Grey Goose . 

They were running dead before the wind. There was an eager lift 
and surge to the live thing beneath them as they swept along the 
crests of running seas. Fred Larsen came forward, crawling over 
the tarpaulin-covered block of cases amidships. It was a black 
night with not a star visible. All three, from force of habit, had 
on hip-boots and oilers. Fred Larsen predicted rain before mid- 
night. Pete said no; it was new moon. With ebb-tide the wind 
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would pull around south and west, and clear before morning— 
probably be a hoar-frost. It was coming off colder. 

Joe said they ought to reach McCabe’s by twelve-thirty. Flood 
tide was at one o’clock. The Seneca was over New London way, 
the Mohawk was back of Gardiner’s Island six or eight miles to 
larboard. Four other chasers were between Eastport and Sag 
Harbor, because the dope was that they would land the Molly 
Clarke's load somewhere in Peconic Bay. Wiley’s other two 
chasers were probably somewhere off Plum Island. Joe had heard 
their code-signals earlier in the evening. He had never been able 
to dope these out. Once through Plum Gut, the Grey Goose 
would be in the clear. 

At midnight they shot past Orient Point light and headed west. 
Pete bit off a fresh plug. And just as he did so the glare of a 
searchlight came sweeping over them. In the wink of an eyelash 
Joe had rolled the wheel hard to starboard. The Grey Goose 
fairly leaped out at right angles to her former course, headed for 
•Connecticut, twenty miles across the Sound. Ten seconds later a 
second shaft of light swept over them, then a third, the last one 
from a spot dead ahead. Joe bore east toward Fisher’s Island. The 
bastards had got the vibration of the Grey Goose's propellers. 
But they had not yet located her. Joe buzzed twice for smoke. He 
yelled back at Larsen. 

“Give her all she’s got!” 

The three shafts of light swept over them, back and forth. One 
vof them stopped, full on them. Came the distant crackle of a 
rapid-fire one-pounder, came the splintering of wood and glass. 
No damage done. Joe doubled back behind the smoke-screen, 
gave Fred one buzz to stop the smoke, then swung hard aport, 
running east along the shoreline. Every now and then came the 
smack of machine-gun bullets fired at random in their general 
direction. But Joe could tell from the frantic sweep of their 
searchlights that he had thrown the chasers off- scent temporarily. 
He headed across Sound. Under her present load, the Grey Goose 
made nasty headway against the wind. Every third wave broke 
-over her. 

Joe was kneeling in the pilot house, the emergency compass 
with its hooded light-bulb on the floor between his knees. Pete 
was squatting 'beside him. A piece of flying glass or else a sliver 
of one of their soft-nosed bullets had cut a gash in Pete’s cheek. 
.Spray from t!he Grey Goose's plunging bows blew over them 
through the broken windows of the pilothouse. She was doing a 
trifle over forty-five. Joe grinned. It was ten better than the best 
tof Wiley’s chasers could do. Joe loved his boat at a time like this. 
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Pete crawled outside, the better to see through the blackness 
around them. 

All three revenue boats were behind Joe now. Should they cut 
back through the Gut, around Plum Island and then up Sound? 
The Seneca was somewhere ahead of them on this course. And 
how about the Mohawk? By this time all four of Wiley’s other 
chasers would be on their way around Orient Point. To hell with 
the Seneca , thought Joe, and held to his course. He would soon 
lose them this way, then bear west to Cornfield light and back 
across Sound and down to McCabe’s from the west. He had found 
out long ago that the last thing these dumbbells expected a man 
to do in a pinch was to go right ahead with his original plans. 
They looked everywhere except the spot they knew he had been 
headed for. 

At that moment Joe saw Pete crumple to the deck, heard the 
crack and sing of a shower of machine-gun bullets and was 
simultaneously dazzled by the glare of a searchlight dead ahead. 
He veered sharply to starboard and buzzed twice for smoke. What 
the hell was the matter with Pete? They had damn’ near run the 
thing down! 

There was no time to think. Joe acted by instinct. He felt the 
spokes of the wheel jerked out of his left hand, and a searing of 
that hand, heard the woodwork around him ripping apart, felt 
a sting in his forehead, his eyes blinded with a hot gush. With 
his right hand he wiped the smear of blood from his eyes, and 
gripped the wheel. There were two spokes and a section of the 
rim left. His left hand was smashed. Again blackness. He had no 
idea now of direction. He felt a burning in his right side. Christ! 
Was this the end? 

He buzzed once, veered port, buzzed twice, doubled back, 
buzzed once, swung starboard, buzzed twice. He had the goddam 
thing behind him now. He could see the ruddy glow of her 
searchlight through the smoke-cloud. The screen wasn’t worth a 
damn. Too much wind. He was sure that this was the Seneca . The 
Grey Goose flew away from her as if Wiley’s big revenue cutter 
had been anchored. 

He saw the criss-crossing of all their searchlights, like white 
spears through a bloody haze. His left hand hurt him worst. It 
was a pulpy mass. His thumb and first two fingers were intact. 
He could feel blood running down the skin of his belly and groin. 
He did not dare feel inside his oilers. Must have just cut the skin. 
At any rate he was all right. Made him think of Flanders. The 
rain of bullets had ceased. He put his face down to the compass 
and blinked the blood out of his eyes. West, northwest. He rose 
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from his crouch and felt a burning in his right side. He looked 
back. The chasers were evidently all balled up. Some of them 
were headed east. 

He bent over, leaning out of the smashed frame of the pilot- 
house. Vaguely he saw Pete lying there. It made him think of 
the time his mechanic had been shot on their raid over Lille- 
same tin hat jammed down over his face— only Pete's was a 
sou'wester. He buzzed four times for Larsen. Larsen came 
crawling over the tarpaulin-covered heap of cases, pretty well 
smashed up now, with a lot of good liquor gone wrong. 

“She's makin’ water, Joe," said Larsen. “Better head for the 
beach.” 

“Go look at Pete. They got him." 

“They got youl For Chri' sake, Joe!" 

“How long can we go?" 

“Not long. That one-pounder got us. There’s a hole in her 
somewhere for'ard." 

“Can we make McCabe’s?" 

“How long will it take?" 

“Thirty minutes.” 

“No!" 

Nevertheless, Joe headed for Bennett's Point light on the Long 
Island shore. 

“Get the cases overboard. Snappy now! Over with them!” 

“We'll never make it, Joe." 

But they did. In fact, they almost made the foot of McCabe's 
Lane where the trucks were waiting for them. And Joe did not 
know until a long time afterwards how lucky they were that 
they did not get quite that far, that Wiley himself was waiting 
for him there alongside the trucks— Wiley and twenty revenue 
officers. Joe never did find out who was the rat who had tipped 
them off. It was just as well for the rat— and no doubt for Joe 
himself. 

But he did make the shore just a little west of the Point. 
Larsen cut off the motor not a hundred yards out from the 
beach. As he did so, the water, sloshing around the cockpit, 
washed against the hot cylinders and went up in a roar of steam. 
But by that time the poor old Grey Goose was barging along at 
not over twenty, with most of her load already at the bottom of 
the Sound and the rest of it six inches under water. Only her 
polished bow was up where it should be, and just back of it lay 
Pete, his plug of tobacco still in his mouth, his sou’wester still 
jammed down over his face. A few seconds later the Grey Goose's 
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sleek bow crumpled against the rocks at the water's edge of 
Bennett’s Point. 

When Joe tried to crawl out forward, everything went black 
around him. It was Larsen who lifted Pete’s limp hulk to the 
beach. There was a bloody hole just behind his ear. Then Larsen 
helped Joe. For a moment Joe sat on the beach, completely 
befuddled. Then his head began to clear. He crawled over to 
Pete. He was not sure whether Pete was dead. He stood up, 
dizzily. He shook his head, and clenched his Irish jaw. He could 
feel the heavy suction of blood that had run down into the foot 
of his boot. He felt no great pain except in his left hand. That 
burned like hell. He called Larsen, who was cutting the strap of 
Pete’s sou’wester. 

“Get over to Tony’s. Have ’em get this stuff overboard— an’ 
get Pete to the hospital.” And again he had to sit down. When 
he came to, he was alone on the beach— no, Pete was still lying 
there. He could not see the Grey Goose in the blackness. 

About this same time Peggy was awakened from sleep by a 
persistent ringing of the telephone. For a long time she lay 
there, determined not to answer it. Its insistent ringing roused 
in her all her old anger and disgust. She refused to move. It kept 
on ringing. She pulled shut the children’s door. The ringing 
came imperiously, a furious, protracted clanging at short inter- 
vals. She took down the receiver. She heard the operator arguing, 
then a gruff command to keep on ringing. Peggy demanded 
what was wanted. For a moment there was silence, then a hoarse 
voice. Something in the man’s tone shocked her into a sense of 
tragedy. It was a foreigner’s voice. 

“Are you Joe McCarthy’s wife?” 

“Yes.” 

“You alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“You got a car?” 

“Yes.” 

“Git in it an’ drive to the foot of Beebe’s Lane— an’ walk 
east—” 

“Who are you?” 

“Never mind! Do what I tell you. Listen— are you listenin’?” 

“Yes.” 

“I can’t get away. This is Tony. I’m watched. Your husband’s 
shot. He’s on the beach west of the Point. He’s in a bad way. 
Pete Fischer’s shot. Call his father. Tell him to get there quick— 
bring a doctor. Tell him keep away from McCabe’s. The whole 
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gang’s there. They got the trucks. They was layin’ for Joe. He 
fooled ’em. He run ashore two miles east. You got that — you 
listenin’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Beebe’s Lane— walk east— you got it?” 

“Yes.” 

She heard the click of a receiver. 

For a moment she stood there, not dazed, but galvanized as 
is one face to face with a decision of supreme importance. Then 
she acted swiftly. She called Joe Fischer. She repeated Tony’s 
instructions. She called Dr. Baldwin. She told him the facts and 
ordered him to come instantly to the Sound beach. She threw 
on sufficient clothes and a sweater. Within two minutes she was 
on her way to the foot of Beebe’s Lane. 

There was no one there, nothing— but black night. And in 
the blackness the wash of waves against the pebbles of the beach. 
Not a light visible except the distant beacon in the light-tower 
on Bennett’s Point. She turned the car so that its head-lights 
shone east, and started walking in that shaft of light along the 
beach toward the Point. She felt not the slightest quiver of 
physical fear. The thought of any risk, of any danger to herself, 
did not occur to her, nor did such moral considerations as the 
law and its officers and the fact that she was abetting a criminal. 
Only her conviction that this was the end possessed her— that 
and her wild passion for this man which came to her now in 
the guise of hate. It was no angel on an errand of mercy who 
hurried through clogging sand and pebbles toward two human 
beings in need of help. It was one, conscious of shortness of 
time, who does what seems necessary. It was only when she had 
gone some distance, when the glow from her car’s head-lights 
no longer made objects clearly visible, and those lights were 
two points in the darkness behind her, when her breath came 
in quick gasps from her effort and the tension of her body, that 
she stopped dead, stiff with horror, voiceless from a nameless 
fear. 

A man stood immediately before her— not a man, an apparition 
—in oilers and hip-boots, bareheaded, reeling slightly, but keep- 
ing his feet. And even in that night she could see his face— 
not the face of the man she had loved, but the face of some 
inhuman thing, a shapeless, black smear. 

“Joel” 

And a voice, almost a snarl: 

“Who are you?” 

'“Where are you hurt?” 
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“Get away from here— Peggy !” 

“Oh, Joe!” 

“For God’s sake get away from here!” 

She tried to put her arm around him, and even before his’ 
groan came she had felt the ghastly sliminess of his torn right 
side. Nevertheless she helped him, walking with that torn side 
of his against her sweater, his right arm over her shoulder, seeing 
vaguely that shapeless mass which was his left hand held close 
against his chest. Slowly Joe dragged his leaden hip-boots along 
the beach toward those distant lights. She did not talk. She 
braced herself against the heavy weight of him. She felt the 
tremendous effort he was making to keep on his feet and move 
his legs. Only once she implored him to rest, to lie down. He 
shook his head. 

“Go on,” said Joe. “Get out of here.” 

Before they had reached the foot of Beebe’s Lane the light of 
another car came streaking through the night. In the glare of 
two pairs of head-lights, old Dr. Baldwin came shuffling toward 
them through the sand, carrying a flashlight and his emergency 
kit. 

Hours later, when Dr. Baldwin had finally gone, and Joe, 
his stitched and plastered head and body swathed in bandages, 
was dozing off under the narcotic Dr. Baldwin had given him, 
Peggy sat there in her still bloodied clothes staring into the dead 
fireplace that had once cheered this room for Herr Kramer. 
Anna had gone back to bed. The children had not even waked 
up. Only her hands and face were washed, and her blood-soaked 
sweater changed for the flowered kimono which Joe had always 
fancied. Just before she had left him and closed the door, he 
had looked up at her with his one usable eye and mumbled: 

“You look beautiful in that. Peg. It’s all right, old pal. You’re 
swell.” 

She had washed her hands and face. The rest of her was a 
smear, body and soul. 

It was not until three days later that she finally talked to Joe. 
Dr. Baldwin had told her that Joe was definitely on the mend. 
During this whole time Peggy had hardly spoken except to give 
a command or answer a question. At the time she talked to Joe, 
Pete Fischer’s funeral was going on in the old cemetery, and 
Herb Corwin himself was plainly embarrassed. There was 
next to no one there to notice it. Peggy was quite unaware of 
it. She had not given Pete Fischer one thought in seventy-two 
hours. Joe knew that he was dead. Anna had told him. 

Peggy stood while she talked to Joe. Nor did he ask her to 
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sit down. She had made all her plans. The children were already 
out in the car. She was as calm as if she were setting out to call 
on Gramma Beebe. He made little comment. He acted as if he 
had expected it. He said that she was a free agent. She said that 
she was not running away from him. She was leaving Norwold 
to escape annihilation. She was taking the three o’clock train. 
She was taking both children. She had no plans. She was taking 
no clothes— nothing. Nothing! She had drawn out the money 
in her own account— a little over two hundred dollars. She was 
taking one suitcase. She said she did not want to leave without 
telling him. He said thank you. He asked if she would send an 
address. She said no. He said, suppose the kids needed something. 
She said whatever they need^ which she could not give them 
they would have to do without. ’tte said nothing about the time 
she had picked to do this, or his ofai helplessness, nor did she. 
Within five minutes from the time snfe*iiad entered his bedroom 
she was gone. 

Forty minutes later she and Johnnie and Betsy were being 
pulled out of Norwold beyond the possibility of any last-minute 
change of plans. And Johnnie, looking out of the car-window, 
pointed north and shouted to his mother: 

“Look, mommy! That’s the big tree over Gramma Beebe’s 
house! I’ll bet she wishes she was with usl” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
1 

The attitude of Norwold toward the sufficiently scandalous dis- 
ruption of the McCarthy family was precisely what it had been 
in the face of a thousand similar episodes in its sufficiently 
intercalated past. Norwold itself neither paused nor fell out of 
rhythm. Like other controlled bodies in space, it changed neither 
speed nor direction. In fact, there were villagers who knew 
nothing about what had happened that night except what they 
read in the Watchman under the headline of “A Regrettable 
Occurrence,” which left practically everything unsaid. Or else 
they had such a garbled version of it as to have not even a 
faint idea of what this episode meant to the Howell family. 
There were many in Norwold who had forgotten the fact that 
the runaway wife of rum-runner Joe McCarthy had been one 
of the Howells. 

Everybody knew that Pete Fischer had no immediate depend- 
ents who could suffer by his sudden taking off. People in general 
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felt sorry for his father, who had once lived in Norwold and 
who must feel this disgrace. But he was a man known to be 
well off and head of a big and prosperous concern, who for years 
had washed his hands of his good-for-nothing son. On the whole, 
people felt it was a good riddance and the less said about it the 
better. Most of the Fischers lived now down in Eastport. There 
was one who still belonged to Norwold, in a way, because of 
her position as the great Henry Weller’s housekeeper. All these 
Fischers were a bad lot. This particular Fischer’s end could be 
a valuable lesson to people who thought that they could defy 
the laws of this country and go unpunished. 

There were, of course, those among the lower elements of 
Norwold’s mixed population who told the story of that night’s 
exploit endless times in the back-rooms and speak-easies of the 
East End. One by one details came to light until there had 
been pieced together a fantastic yarn of superhuman prowess 
climaxed by rum-runner Joe, with his side ripped open and 
blood spilling over the tops of his boots, carrying unconscious 
Pete Fischer with a bullet through his skull two miles across 
the dunes to Tony’s Inn, where a surgeon and a brain * specialist 
sent down by airplane from the rum-runners’ private hospital 
in New York arrived just too late to save Pete’s life. Old Doc 
Baldwin had fished a dozen lead splinters out of Joe’s body and 
had sewed him up with thirty-seven stitches. Mike McCarthy, 
Joe’s father, knew all the details of this story. But he never 
repeated them unless the other fellow was all off his facts, and 
then only to correct some completely cock-eyed misstatement. 
It was not for Mike to boast about his family. 

There were, on the other hand, those among the higher, the 
better elements of Norwold’s citizenry who, on learning of young 
McCarthy’s shameful exposure and his close escape from death 
at the hands of officers of the law, thought instantly of who his 
wife was and what this must mean to the Howells of Norwold. 
These citizens had suspected right along that something radical 
was wrong about this young upstart with his fancy car and gen- 
eral highty-tightiness. They wondered if the Howells had known 
of their son-in-law’s occupation. Almost no one actually believed 
that they had. Albert Howell was too fine a man. But certainly 
his daughter must have known what was going on all this time. 
There were precious few who were very much surprised over 
this end of her career. Peggy’s many distant relatives in Norwold 
had long since ceased to consider the high-flying Mrs. McCarthy 
as one of them, or as any real asset to the community. Peggy’s 
dose relatives were too stunned to do much talking. 
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Gramma Beebe learned from her daughter the vague outlines 
of what had happened. She herself had been bedridden for going 
on two weeks. Her Polish housekeeper had told her that Mr. 
McCarthy had been almost killed in a battle with sheriffs. Mrs. 
Beebe had sent her pell-mell to fetch Mrs. Howell. Helen came. 
She was a pitiful sight. 

Gramma Beebe scolded Helen violently for not letting her 
know what had happened. Poor Helen tried to explain the 
impossibility of going anywhere or doing anything or seeing 
anybody. She had been prostrated. She could give her mother 
few details. Peggy had gone— nobody knew where. Helen would 
never forgive herself for not having gone and talked to Peggy 
while her husband was lying there helpless— torn to pieces in 
this hideous affair. But it had been too frightful a shock to her. 
How could she go there? Anna, Peggy’s maid, had brought her 
the news three days after Peggy had gone and taken both chil- 
dren with her. It was more than a human being could bear. 
Gramma Beebe was speechless. 

Bert had refused to do one thing— and who knew what had 
happened to her? It was just too horrible for words. 

After her daughter had left her. Gramma Beebe had lain alone 
in her room, staring wide-eyed and unseeing at the blank white 
ceiling over her bed. She felt helpless, defeated, useless. Pre- 
cisely that had happened which she had dreaded. It was almost 
as if she had foreseen this. Alone— facing what?— with her two 
children. Bitterly Gramma Beebe reproached herself. Heavily 
the conviction settled over her that she would never again see 
her granddaughter alive. She had no strength left to resist. She 
had no wish to live. Precisely so had he fled from Norwold. 
Precisely so had she shrunk in terror of the forces beyond its 
borders. Now Peggy was out there— alone— and she, too, alone. 
Gramma Beebe moaned. A black bitterness settled over her. 
Not even a prayer shaped itself in her mind. 

The thought of Henry Weller only deepened that bitterness. 
Were she physically capable of writing, there was nothing in all 
this which she felt like telling him. He, too, would be helpless 
here. She only wished that it was over. For months she had had 
small doubt of what was the matter with her. From time to time 
she had thought that possibly she might be mistaken. But no 
longer. Living so much alone, she had been able until now to 
keep it from causing any one else the slightest annoyance. She 
accepted it as part of her punishment. 

By the time that Joe McCarthy was once more up and around 
it was generally known in Norwold that his wife had quit him 
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and had taken her two children along with her. This fact in 
itself considerably tempered public opinion about Joe. It was 
admitted that the woman had no doubt had cause. Nevertheless, 
there were a good many who could not well excuse a runaway 
wife, no matter what the provocation. Among them were some 
of the solidest citizens of Norwold. Looked at from several 
angles, young McCarthy’s wife, in leaving her husband at the 
time she did when he -was flat on his back and helpless, had 
committed a pretty inexcusable act of cowardice and treachery. 
It made one wonder what was behind it all. 

For the fact was that McCarthy was a good-natured, likable 
fellow with the courage of a lion, decorated by the English 
government for bravery in the World War, a young man, more- 
over, with a good head and a knowledge of engines second to 
no one no matter where he hailed from. What more natural 
than for a chap like young McCarthy, full of ginger and with 
no one to advise him, to be tempted by this dangerous contra- 
banding of liquor going on all around them? It was illegal, to 
be sure. But to speak of Joe McCarthy as a criminal was nonsense. 
Everybody knew him. He probably did it more for the love of 
adventure than anything else. Nobody of course knew what he 
had made out of it, but he was reputed to have made thousands 
and thousands of dollars. To the vast majority of younger Nor- 
wolders Joe McCarthy, after that famous battle on the Sound, 
was pretty close to a triple-threat hero. This majority included 
more women and girls than Joe could have found use for under 
the best of conditions. 

And so, as time went on, that whole incident faded out of 
people’s minds and became a part of that curiously tangled 
background against which ordinary people who mind their own 
business and do what is expected of them have to play out their 
unexciting r61es in life. People had other things to worry them 
than the troubles of a rum-runner and his runaway wife. Other 
scandals, other bits of bad news cropped up to drive it out of 
mind. The biggest wave of so-called prosperity in American his- 
tory was having precious little effect on anybody in Norwold. 
The barber was said to have made a fortune in General Motors. 
But if he had, he went right on cutting people’s hair. Lots of 
people listened to stock-market reports over the radio at closing- 
time and again at six o’clock. Everybody was told of millions 
being made, but nobody saw the actual money. Everybody began 
buying things on the installment plan— things they had never 
thought of having any use for. One might as well have blown 
up the wind as to have told them that this was all crazy. Nobody 
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thought experience had anything to do with the matter. This 

was a new era. 

Silas and his fellow-hopefuls who had gone down to Florida 
to make millions lost their shirts down on Palm Beach, along 
with all the others fools who had started building palaces in 
their overheated imaginations. Land-values in Norwold held 
steady. If anything, they continued slowly to climb higher. But 
that was a normal increase in basic valuation which was part 
of the nature of things in this new era of American prosperity. 
People did not complain of being poor. But nobody went ahead 
very fast except on paper and in piling up debts. To get real 
money out of people for any civic purpose was like pulling 
hen's teeth. Ever since Silas Corwin and Isaac Conklin had 
acquired their Florida headache, the new-town-hall-for-Norwold 
project was as dead as dead. Nobody ever mentioned it except 
a very few who had actually put up their hard-earned cash. One 
or two even tried to get Silas to refund their money so that they 
could buy an electric washer or a new radio or Frigidaire or 
some other suddenly necessary contraption. 

Two other chain-stores came into Norwold. Ike Booth sold 
out what was left of his drug business and quit in disgust. Dr. 
Baldwin also retired, but only because he had had a slight stroke. 
He continued to live on the corner opposite the imposing new 
savings-bank. A new dentist set up business on Laurel Avenue. 
Three or four filling-stations bobbed up along Main Street, and 
two more garages. Young Sam Lewis organized the Norwold 
Chamber of Commerce with biweekly meetings. But the minute 
he began to talk about dues and spending money, attendance 
at his biweekly meetings dropped away to practically nothing. 

Joe McCarthy continued for a while to live in the house at 
the head of Goose Creek. Anna continued to work for him. It 
was hard for Joe to make up his mind, hard for him to adjust 
himself. For a while he thought that he would hear from her.* 
For a while he could not make himself believe that this was 
final. Once or twice he played with the idea of putting up a 
fight for Johnnie. It was a dirty trick— even if it was all his own 
fault. But he did not blame her. Why the hell should she stick 
with a wash-out like himself? He thought of buying a ticket 
for Europe— to get this sickening mess out of his system. He 
thought of making a proposition to Braganza. But that whole 
game had become nauseating to him. 

He had quite a roll. He could do various things. He realized 
that he would never do anything if he continued to sit there 
in a daze with everything he touched or looked at around him 
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setting up the same old headache. He thought of going to town 
—in fact he went to town, riding in one day without leaving any 
word with Anna. Ten days later he woke up in his bed in Nor- 
wold. He had no recollection of how or when he had come 
back, and confoundedly little of what had happened since he 
had left. He had no wish to remember it. Anna brought him 
some coffee with whipped egg in it and told him that his car 
was out alongside the front fence. He had knocked over a piece 
of it. At any rate, there he was. 

Next morning he went down to talk to Joe Fischer. Big Joe 
kept him there all day, made him stay overnight. They drank 
a lot of liquor. The next day they again talked business. Big 
Joe wanted McCarthy to come into the oyster business with 
him. He believed that Joe McCarthy could drum up a lot of 
hotel trade. Joe said he’d think it over. But he’d have nothing 
to do with rum-running. Big Joe said that he was through with 
it, too— or would be as soon as he could clean up. 

One night, a week or two after this, Joe took a room for the 
night in the Orchard House down in Eastport. He never did 
go back to what was supposed to be his home. Anna stayed on 
there for weeks. Finally she went down to Eastport with her 
brother to find out what was what. She wasn’t going to stay 
on there all alone. She’d go nuts. Joe told her to go where she 
damn’ pleased. So she went back and packed her belongings, 
plus a few things Mrs. McCarthy would want her to have, in 
two or three suitcases, and locked the place up. She sent the 
keys down to Eastport by her brother. And that was the last 
time anybody set a legitimate foot in Friedethal until Joe Mc- 
Carthy’s stuff was sold at auction. 

The one thing that Anna regretted was leaving all those lovely 
children’s clothes. She was mightily tempted. But she thought 
that that would be a sin. Nobody knew what minute Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy would turn up for them. And Anna had been devoted 
to Mrs. McCarthy. But Anna could not resist the flowered silk 
kimono— and one or two other things which they would never 
miss. She left everything clean and in order, and could not 
understand what could have happened when, a long time after 
this, she went with her husband to the auction of Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s household effects. 

Peggy, too, at times regretted having acted with so complete 
a lack of common sense as she had exhibited in her flight from 
Norwold. She could only excuse it on the basis of what seemed 
the simple fact. She had been practically out of her mind. She 
tried hard not to think back that far, but by no means success- 
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fully. All during those first months in New York she lived more 
or less as one just awakened from a bad dream. It took her quite 
a long time at first to realize that she was in fact awake and 
that life was going on as usual— in spite of her children. It was 
they, she realized, who were ballast and who had kept her crazy 
craft from blowing completely off its course, bottom up. From 
the minute she had settled them into their seat on the train 
pulling out of Norwold, she had thought of them, not as a 
perplexing problem, but as an anchor to windward. She had 
no fear of anything ahead of her, only a terror of what lay behind. 

Often enough, afterwards, she realized what a fool she had 
been. And realized, too, that only fools have the nerve to do the 
impossible. Often enough, afterwards, she laughed at her calm 
assumption of how far two hundred dollars would see her 
through any troubles ahead. She had never really handled money. 
In spite of Joe’s lavish squandering, two hundred dollars seemed 
to Peggy a sizable sum. She vaguely remembered that she and 
Joe had set up housekeeping and lived for months on little 
more. She forgot that such a thing as credit had figured in that 
experiment. She was not afraid of hardship. She expected it. 
Away down deep she was just a tiny bit thrilled by the prospect 
of the battle ahead. But she was in too tragic a frame of mind 
for any such deep-seated thrill to assert itself for a long time 
after she had left Norwold and Joe McCarthy. 

Afterwards, when she looked back on that period of hardship, 
she could never quite understand how she had managed to 
make ends meet and keep her head above water. As time went 
on, she remembered that period as a more and more desperate 
battle against dismaying odds. Those to whom, in later years, 
she told the story of those weeks— or was it months?— of struggle 
in the wilderness of New York before she had her feet, so to 
speak, on a bit of solid ground in what proved to be the morning 
of a new day, told Peggy that never had a woman more stoutly 
fought for and won her deserved place in the c,un. 

Perhaps Peggy was right in insisting that Johnnie's opinion 
was preposterous when he claimed, in later years, that all these 
hardships seen in retrospect were nothing but the snobbish 
imaginings of a natural-born bourgeoise fresh from the country, 
with a ridiculous idea that a two-room corner suite with foyer 
and two baths overlooking the park in the Plaza was the only 
fit place in New York from which a woman with two kids to 
support might start out to earn a living. But Johnnie never fell 
for Peggy’s hard-luck story. He remembered a part of it. His 
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idea of what had happened never checked with his mother's. 
He thought it was a lot of apple-sauce. 

It is true that they did spend that first night in New York in 
the Plaza. It was the only hotel Peggy could think of when the 
taxi-driver hailed them. She had just said “Plaza” to the driver 
without any idea except that it was somewhere to sleep— and 
heaven knew she needed it— and a hot bath too, for that matter. 
She had not been out of her clothes for three days. The man 
at the desk had said she must have two rooms. She had not 
even asked what they would cost until the next morning after 
breakfast. By that time she had begun to realize what a simple- 
ton she had been to come away with one suitcase. But she 
had brought plenty of underwear, and had the whole day ahead 
of her. She already had her mind made up as to where she 
would go first. She was as nervous as the devil after all she had 
gone through. But her sleep had done wonders. Just before she 
had crawled into bed, she had looked out of her window high 
in the heavens and had seen the lights of New York winking 
at her in good-fellowship. She had given Johnnie a solemn lec- 
ture about taking care of Betsy, and the maid a dollar to keep 
an eye on Johnnie, and set out. 

Three hours later she had a job— just like that. She would have 
had it sooner had not Babe come late to her office that morning 
after an all-night affair. So Johnnie may have been right. 

They had stayed only that one night in the Plaza. The next 
night they all three slept in one room which Peggy had rented 
from one of Madame Wynne’s facial experts away over near 
the East River on Fifty-eighth street. Moreover, Peggy had a 
nurse-maid for Betsy in the person of Jennie, the facial expert’s 
sister, who had promised among other things to teach Betsy 
French. And as for Johnnie, on the following Monday he was 
landed in school. So what could he know about any battle going 
on except his own? Perhaps a week later Peggy had mailed a 
brief note to her mother, explaining that she and the children 
were alive, doing nicely and in no need of either help or advice. 
She did not want them to think that she had jumped into the 
river. In her note she asked not a single question nor mentioned 
a single name. 

Madame Wynne, too, often spoke of the morning when Peggy 
had blown in on her, looking, as Babe put it, like she had just 
bought everything north of Fifty-ninth street. And Peggy always 
insisted that what Babe had taken for self-confidence was nothing 
in the world but a desperate bluff to conceal the fact that she 
was frightened to death. At any rate, when Babe Wynne had 
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offered Peggy a job to begin right after lunch at ten dollars a 
week, Peggy’s eyes had flooded with tears, and she had called 
Babe an angel straight from God. It was not until then that 
Babe had learned that Peggy had brought both of her children 
along with her, and was living at the Plaza, and that all the 
money she would have in the world after she had paid her bill 
was about a hundred and sixty dollars. Then Babe had taken 
her old room-mate in hand and begun talking to her like a 
Dutch uncle. v 

Babe herself lived, of course, in a Ip-called pent-house on East 
Sixty-seventh, of which the vast livin^oom, done in black and 
gold, gave the effect of an Egyptian Wiple entrance to the 
unknown, and from it a curtained exit led to a miniature garden 
on the roof. But Babe never bothered much with the garden. 

It was weeks before Babe could get Peggy to come over there 
and look at her establishment. Finally Babe said that she would 
take it as a personal affront if Peggy failed to show up at a 
party she was throwing the following Saturday. She absolutely 
forced Peggy into her car that afternoon and opened a credit 
for her at Madame Le Claire’s and Frank’s, and Lord and 
Taylor’s. Babe talked seriously to Peggy. It was a matter of 
business. If she was really serious about working into Babe’s 
establishment as receptionist she had to dress the part— not that 
Peggy’s costume wasn’t very chic and— but good God, there were 
seven days in the week. These people wouldn’t bother her about 
money— not for six months, anyway. 

But even when Peggy did appear at her party in a get-up 
that made Babe herself chuckle and say: “There, old girl, that’s 
something like it!” Babe was at a loss to know whether her 
plan would ever work out, and whether this timid little Rube, 
who had everything— everything to make her a success in this 
business, would ever snap out of it and live up to her possi- 
bilities. She was such a saphead. Even the Mayor, who came a 
little late and a little the worse for wear and was at his sparkling 
best, could not get her loosened up— although everything was 
flowing around her like rivers in the Land of Canaan. Babe 
remembered what a scream Peggy had been in the old days. 
Along toward morning Babe told them all about Peggy’s race 
against time back in dear old Smith— married to an Irish war 
ace! And everybody, including the Mayor, drank uproariously 
to the Irish and Peggy’s husband— everybody except Peggy, who 
was furious at Babe and overwhelmed with a sense of shame and 
of tragedy. She wept all the way to the East River in the taxicab 
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—alone. She had stubbornly refused to let any one of them take 
her home. 

Even then Peggy was not sure about Babe Wynne. Peggy was 
so dumb. She had a vague idea that both the publisher and the 
banker had known Babe since she was an infant. And what was 
her relation to the movie-director and the fellow who had sung? 
Babe had that “is-everybody-happy?” way about her. Peggy won- 
dered whether Babe had ever been really in love with anybody, 
or whether there was truth to the rumor that she had a husband 
in Europe. 

Nor could Babe, either on that night or through the months 
that followed, make out what really was the matter with Peggy, 
nor decide what she should do about it. She could not decide 
whether Peggy was in fact the naive soul she pretended to be, 
or whether Peggy was secretly in love with this fellow she had 
run away from— in spite of her vehement protests to the con- 
trary— or whether she was in love with somebody else, or whether 
she was just naturally a cold fish, or whether she was, in fact, 
so wrapped up in her children and her work that she had no 
desire for the good things of life. Babe was frankly puzzled 
about her old room-mate. But she wisely let Peggy work out 
her own salvation and did what little she could, in the mean- 
time, to help it along. 

She had sound business reasons for this. Babe was not a suc- 
cess in her business by some accident. She knew it from every 
angle. She was a shrewd appraiser of people’s values. She made 
up her mind quickly, and both spoke and acted, when necessary, 
with brutal frankness. Her employment of Peggy out of the blue, 
so to speak, had been an act of impulse. But even in that first 
interview she had instantly seen possibilities. It had not taken 
her long to find out that she was not mistaken. Peggy was born 
for this job. She had an air about her that immediately inter- 
ested Madame Wynne's clients, an air at once disarming and 
self-possessed which often enough, as Babe's quick eye detected, 
made an impression on these shallow-pated mistresses and pam- 
pered wives who formed the bulk of her clientele of a young 
woman of mysterious reserves and a background such as they 
had often felt must have been their own. Perhaps it was shy- 
ness, as Peggy believed, but it did the trick. 

Before another season rolled around. Babe had a business talk 
with Peggy in the presence of her head-accountant. At its con- 
clusion, Peggy was working on a commission basis with a draw- 
ing-account which would permit Johnnie to enter Glendale 
Military Academy— where perhaps they could do something about 
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it before he became a regular little bolshevik— and allow for a 
three-room apartment and kindergarten for Betsy and just the 
nicest young thing from Bermuda who was trying to lose track 
of a husband in Harlem and was blacker than the Queen of 
Madagascar. It even allowed Jennie to continue to talk French 
to Betsy every afternoon from three until five while they were 
playing in the park. 

That was when Peggy at length began to feel that she had her 
feet on solid ground. By that time Norwold was off somewhere 
beyond the Milky Way and only visible at night. On one of 
these nights Peggy, having, as usual, long neglected to answer 
the latest one of her mother’s anxious letters, felt a curious urge 
to gossip with her at length. She wrote her letter on Madame 
Wynne’s private stationery, which Peggy used now for all her 
letters to prospects. In this letter, Peggy, knowing her mother, 
spoke of various society people among Madame Wynne’s clientele. 
The wife of David Wellington, the lawyer, for example, was 
one of Madame Wynne’s regular clients— also a sister-in-law of 
Mrs. Bryce. There were any number of Park Avenue people on 
the list. But none of the Warrens. Peggy had written to Mrs. 
Sydney Warren senior. Peggy felt confident of getting her patron- 
age as soon as she returned from England. She had written also 
to Sydney junior’s wife, but felt pretty sure that she would never 
hear from her. She was working on all that Norwold colony list 
—with certain exceptions. She had learned a whole lot about 
these people— Madame Wynne knew the inside story of every 
one of them, most of it unrepeatable. Little they knew in Nor- 
wold about how these society people lived! Here one sat behind 
the scenes and saw all the tawdriness beneath the tinsel. The 
rest of Peggy’s letter concerned her children, in particular Miss 
Betsy. As usual, Peggy asked not a single question about anybody 
or anything in Norwold. At the end of her letter she asked her 
mother to give her love to Gramma Beebe. She had a sudden 
impulse to ask what had become of Joe McCarthy and whether 
anybody knew what he was doing. But she checked it and signed 
her letter, “Your loving daughter.” 

Having written this long letter, and read it over, and sat and 
pondered on her present position with regard to Norwold and 
everybody in it, she tore those several sheets of Madame Wynne’s 
private stationery into four quarters and threw them into her 
waste-basket. She realized how cheap and shallow was this letter 
she had written to her mother, how little it expressed of what 
she was, or did, or thought, or hoped, or believed; how impos- 
sible it was for her to discuss any one of these things with her 
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mother or any one else back there in Norwold— including even 
Gramma Beebe. What was the use of pretending? She wrote 
her usual brief note to the effect that all was well, and signed 
it, “Lovingly, Peg.” 

These messages from outer space were always read, the fol- 
lowing day, on that planet so far beyond the confines of Madame 
Wynne’s exciting world. They stirred up little comment. When- 
ever Helen called on her mother, Gramma Beebe always asked 
for any news from Peggy. No one else in Norwold did. People 
wondered, now and then, seeing Bert Howell and his wife sitting 
with their widowed daughter-in-law in church, what had ever 
become of their own daughter. But it was a delicate subject. 
Moreover, Helen, try as she did, could never quite rid herself 
of the notion of something, perhaps neither sinful, nor shame- 
ful— Good heavens, it probably was a perfectly honest way to 
earn one’s livingl— but something not exactly dignified about 
Peggy’s connection with a beauty shop— for that is precisely what 
this Madame Wynne’s establishment was in plain English. It 
was certainly no topic for conversation in the entry of the Pres- 
byterian church— especially not on top of all that had happened. 
So Helen kept Peggy’s all’s-well messages pretty much to herself. 
It was something she could never discuss with her husband. 

In particular, people wondered about the fate of this daughter 
of Helen Beebe Howell when an astonishing rumor began to 
circulate around the village concerning the man to whom Helen 
Beebe Howell, so far as anybody knew, was the closest living 
relative and heir— except for a brother sufficiently well known 
in the world and not so well known to be this same Henry G. 
Weller’s bitterest enemy. For this fantastic rumor had, in the 
nature of things, stirred up all sorts of gossip throughout the 
village and set everybody’s tongue wagging about every last thing 
any one could remember about Henry G. Weller, his whole 
family and past career. Nobody quite believed this rumor except 
perhaps the three members of Hiram Conklin’s one-time com- 
mittee who had been called down to “Hawk’s Nest” to meet 
Henry Weller and a man with whose name everybody who knew 
anything about architecture was supposed to be acquainted. 

Certainly Hiram did not believe it. But the rumor spread. 
Nobody knew exactly who had started it. Until one day a gang 
of outside laborers from nobody knew where began putting up 
a ten-foot-high board fence across the whole hundred foot front 
of the old Weller place on Main Street, while another gang 
began tearing down the old Dr. Perry home adjoining the Weller 
place on the west, which Silas Corwin was said to have sold at 
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some outrageous figure to a lawyer representing Henry G. Weller. 
People saw this same ten-foot-high spite-fence run all the way 
to the corner and back along the side street two hundred and 
twenty-five feet. And still people here and there refused to believe 
it. Then, one Friday morning, all Norwold rubbed its eyes and 
read in black on white on the front page of the Watchman that 
Henry G. Weller was personally donating to the village of Nor- 
wold a so-called civic center of such a nature that even Herbert 
Corwin in this official announcement to his fellow-citizens could 
merely hint at its proposed magnificence. 

People wondered what the devil had suddenly happened to 
Henry G. Weller. They also wondered what a man who could 
afford to do a thing like this must really be worth. 

There was of course one who did not wonder. She knew. 

When, one day in winter, Henry had driven all the way out 
from New York with his roll of blue-prints especially, as he put 
it, to get Beth's approval before telling any one in Norwold of 
what he proposed to do, she was waiting for him downstairs and 
feeling twenty years younger than she had felt only two days 
before this. And Henry too had been more boyish, more like his 
old self whom she had known and loved in the old days than 
he had been through all the years of their reunion. She had 
written him a bluish sort of letter from a sudden, unreasoning 
fear that something might happen to prevent her from seeing 
him again. And he had not explained in his telegram why he 
was coming except that he wanted to consult her about a matter 
which concerned them both. She had wondered what it could be. 
She had even thought of the right one— but had put it imme- 
diately out of mind. She had stubbornly insisted on dressing 
and meeting him downstairs. But she had never dreamed that 
anything could happen that could make her quite as happy as 
in fact she was when they two were at length again together, 
and between them, one after another, the blue sheets of this 
confusing puzzle. 

She had said but little. She had listened to his eager explana- 
tion of the different elevations. She had tried hard to visualize 
what he was telling her. But at the bottom of the roll had been 
a white sheet with a drawing on it in color, or rather of the 
completed building's whiteness against a colored back-ground. 
And when Henry had unrolled this for her and held its top 
while she held the bottom and gazed on this embodiment of 
her wishful dream, she was quite speechless. It was indeed a thing 
of beauty, indeed a fitting symbol! He, too, was silent. At length 
she looked up at her old-time lover and said: 
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“I remember how you used to pore over maps and drawings. 
I remember once when your father brought to my father the 
plans of the great house you were building for him down in 
Hog Neck. I wish your father could see this.” 

Later she poured tea for Henry, and herself brought in the 
hot biscuits and buttered them for him and waited on him, as 
always. Nor had he the least suspicion of what it cost her in 
the way of effort. He was blind, like all men, and in particular 
those who have succeeded in doing most of what they have set 
out to do. Moreover, his mind on that day was so teeming with 
the future and the equally distant past that he had little eye for 
what was under his nose. In fact, Beth, too, was a woman on that 
afternoon in whose talk and behavior one with far sharper eyes 
than Henry’s would have found nothing to justify any other 
opinion than that this smiling old lady was one especially favored 
by the God of all things, great and small. 

There was only one detail of his beautiful building about 
which she disagreed with him. The inscription should not be 
in Latin. Nor should it contain only the name of his father. 
She would like to read over the entrance to this building in 
English words: in memory of Gottlob and Barbara Weller. But 
Henry said no. His mother would not like her name cut in 
marble for people to stare at. His father had been civic-minded. 
He would be proud to think of his name standing there through 
the years. His mother would shrink from such publicity. Her 
memory was unrelated to any piece of architecture. He had in 
mind an idea of connecting her in some way with its interior— 
as if her spirit of good-will and hospitality might hover there 
as it had in her home, and help this building serve its purpose. 
He had, in fact, an idea— but he wanted, first, to see how the 
thing would work out. 

It was not until Henry had left her and when she was again 
upstairs in her familiar bed, her excitement over and its cost 
demanded in no uncertain terms, that Beth fully realized the 
difference between the man who had just left her and the Henry 
Weller she had known for the past many years. In fact, when 
had she ever known Henry to refer to himself, as he had on 
that afternoon, as without doubt in many respects a much mis- 
taken individual? Beth smiled to herself in the gloom of her 
room. The great Henry Weller! She adored him. Once again she 
felt intimately close to him. Nor had she the slightest misgiving 
because of any present or possible physical separation. 

She had spoken to him at length about Peggy. He had prom- 
ised to find out for her, without betraying to Peggy herself 
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the fact and nature of her grandmother’s curiosity, just what 
Peggy’s circumstances were and whether or not it would be wise 
to attempt to change them. It had been in this connection that 
Henry had spoken of himself and of the mistakes he had made. 
There had always been in himself a sharp cleavage. In the prac- 
tical affairs of life he had had perhaps a certain degree of clear- 
sightedness, and had regarded such problems as had come before 
him in the course of business from a viewpoint above and out- 
side Norwold and himself. But in all the more important, more 
essential aspects of life he had remained a Norwolder. He had 
never grown up, he had never learned sufficiently to be and to 
do more than one aware of his own shortcomings. In the course 
of his long life he had acquired a good deal of information and 
very little wisdom. He felt that they two old people should be 
cautious about any interference with Peggy’s way of living. 
Mamie had told him that she was working in Madame Helene 
Wynne’s beauty salon and apparently doing well. He had become 
sufficiently a fatalist to be of the opinion that an individual, 
given health and a fair start, can only amount to a tinker’s 
dam as an individual by overcoming obstacles. Beth had hotly 
disputed what seemed to her a very negative and egotistic atti- 
tude toward human fate and behavior. She was amazed at Henry 
Weller. And Henry had hotly defended himself— just as he had 
in the old days. Neither one of them had mentioned the name 
of his brother George. But George might just as well have been 
there in the room, so present had he been during their whole 
conversation. Beth had wondered, as she lay there smiling in 
her room after Henry had left her, whether Henry, too, had been 
aware of this. Again powerfully, as in the old days, she had felt 
that in each of these twins were both. 

Peggy McCarthy read Herbert Corwin’s article in the Watch- 
man one day when she was wrestling with quite the weightiest 
problem that had come to her since her flight from Norwold. 
Until late the previous night she had discussed it with Babe 
Wynne during one of their rare evenings alone together. In the 
course of this talk she had learned much more about Babe than 
she had ever known before or ever suspected. 

She had, of course, before this, learned more or less about 
Babe’s not always readily explainable relations with various 
males, and had even arranged them in her own mind in some- 
thing of an order of importance. For some time past the lead- 
off man in Babe’s batting-order had been a well-known polo- 
player. But Peggy had suspected the Chicago banker of being 
the real menace to Babe’s business— unless, in fact, it was he 
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who had been the mysterious source o£ Babe’s ability to produce 
capital for one experiment in expansion after another. And 
Peggy had long wondered at Babe’s ability to work, as Peggy 
well knew she did, at top speed in her office and all over their 
two floors, day after day, and have the energy for what Peggy 
had learned was Babe’s usual way of spending most of what was 
left of twenty-fours hours. Every morning at ten-thirty Babe 
showed up as if just back from a holiday. 

Peggy had kept clear of most of this post-midnight cavorting 
around New York’s night clubs and speak-easies. But in the 
nature of things she must needs have her gallop, now and then, 
along with the rest, on the Broadway merry-go-round. The truth 
of the matter is that once her hair had shaken loose, she had 
galloped with zest. But Babe, who had tried again and again, 
had never succeeded in making Peggy forget, as Babe once ex- 
asperatedly put it, that she had been baptized in the Presbyterian 
church of Norwold, Long Island. Babe, who devoutly hoped 
the worst, had never succeeded in finding out whether Peggy 
had actually been unhorsed by any of these gallants whom Babe 
had sicked on her. Certainly, if Peggy had had any such accL 
dents, she had been back in the saddle before ever Babe had 
shown up at the office next morning. And Babe was never quite 
sure whether Peggy was play-acting or a natural born Norwold 
turnip. Babe was honestly curious to know what the devil was 
the secret of Peggy’s indifference. 

"My God!” Babe once exclaimed disgustedly. "What's the mat- 
ter with you? He’s a lovely fellowl If I didn’t know that you had 
borne two children, I’d— well— ” 

And Peggy had only laughed at her. 

"What’s the matter with you , darling? I had a glorious time!" 

But on the night previous to Peggy’s reading in the Watchman 
of Henry G. Weller’s gift to his fellow-townsmen. Babe had talked 
more confidentially to Peggy than ever before, and had brought 
up for her consideration a matter which challenged all of Peggy’s 
determination to make more of her flight from Norwold than a 
convenient escape. 

It was not the banker, it was not the polo-player, nor the 
publisher, nor the Spanish pianist. It was the Columbia student! 
Babe was in love with this shock-headed, gangling, tongue-tied 
Hoosier! For a while Peggy had refused to believe it. Peggy had 
met this fellow two or three times. He was taking a post-graduate 
course in history and comparative literature. He was setting out, 
for the love of heaven, to be an archaeologist! He had talked all 
one evening to Peggy about prehistoric Assyrians. Did Babe 
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spend her evenings with him talking archaeology? No! Babe 
wanted to have a baby. Every time she saw Betsy her heart 
ached. She'd rather have a darling angel like Betsy than millions. 
She was sick of slaving her whole life away— what for? She had 
plenty. She had been lucky in the market. She did not know 
whether to marry Jim or not. But she was crazy about him. She 
was afraid she might be a handicap to him. And Peggy had 
simply choked. 

Peggy had said they could have their honeymoon in Assyria. 
And Babe had solemnly said that this was exactly what Jim had 
coaxed her to do, but that she was afraid. He might be fussing 
about her all the time and neglect his work. He had this wonder- 
ful opportunity with the Carnegie Foundation— and how could 
she have a baby in Assyria? Peggy had said why, in the same old 
way. There was lots of room in Assyria. Babe had assured her a 
bit hotly that this was no joke. 

Finally Peggy had begun to realize that Babe was in fact seri- 
ous about this, and was laying all her plans to fit in with her 
mad idea of having a baby by an Indiana archaeologist twelve 
years younger than she was and big enough to carry her around 
in his overcoat— and how about the business? Babe had said that 
that was precisely what she had wanted to discuss with Peggy, 
but that Peggy was acting so flippantly that she thought perhaps 
they had better postpone it. Then Peggy had come down to earth. 

The substance of the matter was that Babe had offered Peggy 
a sixty-day option to buy a half-interest in her business for just 
about half the amount which her lawyer had been offered by one 
of their rivals for control of the business, and at less than its bare 
book-value according to their latest balance-sheet and inventory. 
Babe was proud of this business she had built up. She wanted to 
remain identified with it. But she wanted a vacation. She would 
leave everything in the hands of her lawyer and Peggy. She had 
complete confidence in Peggy's ability to carry on. Peggy already 
knew every detail. They would work together for the coming six 
months, then Babe wanted time off— probably a year— maybe 
longer— that would depend. Could Peggy raise the necessary 
capital from some of her friends? Babe's lawyer had compiled all 
the data for these other people. It looked pretty good. Since 
Peggy's coming, their business had almost doubled. And this year 
was away ahead of last. If business kept up, neither one of them 
would have anything to worry about. She had absolute confidence 
in Peggy. 

They had talked on, most of the night. Then Peggy had gone 
home to sleep over it— except that sleep had not come until day- 
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light. And in her noon-mail had come this copy of the Watch- 
man sent by her mother, together with a brief note which Peggy 
felt should be preserved as a masterpiece of diplomatic hedging. 
At the end of this note her mother, mentioning Gramma Beebe's 
serious illness, urged Peggy to write to her. And Peggy, excited 
as she was over that day’s developments and her luncheon ap- 
pointment with Sydney Warren, for which she was already ten 
minutes late, promised herself to devote her first spare hour to 
that very thing. For now she had real news for Gramma Beebe! 
Then she rushed to the street and hailed a taxi, taking the 
Watchman and Silas Corwin’s article along with her. 

She never did read Silas’ article. On the way over to Sherry's 
she had to fix in her mind a lot of figures and the order in which 
she would present them to Sydney, and on the way back she 
was really sorry that she had lost the Watchman , because her 
mind was full of Henry G. Weller, who was her own relative and, 
as Sydney had said, the logical man for her to see at this juncture. 
A taxi-driver, however, had enjoyed Silas* article while he was 
waiting for another fare. 

If Henry Weller, reflected Peggy somewhat sourly, was handing 
out civic centers, why should he not invest some of his surplus 
money in a business which, as she could prove to him or any- 
body else, had netted last year a profit of darn near fifty per 
cent of what she had to get hold of somehow or other in order 
to own a half interest in it. At that rate she could pay it all back 
to him in two or three years— oh, no, she was only going to get 
half of it. She was disgusted with Sydney, not because he had not 
loaned her the money— she had always known that he was a tight- 
wad— but because he had chosen to be facetious about it. He 
made her tired. 

He was getting fat and lazy. He had two children. What had 
happened to him? There was nothing left of the old Sydney— 
nothing but a typical, self-satisfied rich man’s son— or woman’s— 
who was very satisfied with what he knew about Wall street and 
finance. She wished to heaven she had thought of Mr. Wellington 
sooner and had never gone to Sydney. The fact is, she had 
thought of Mr. Wellington— particularly because he was Henry 
Weller’s lawyer and because his wife owed Helene Wynne a 
whopping bill— the detestable creature. But Peggy had counted 
David Wellington out for various reasons. She had never gone on 
that trip with him through the universe. He was far too busy to 
bother with a little peanut business like this— he might even laugh 
at her. Moreover, she had wanted to do this without asking Henry 
Weller for help. He might ask too many questions. He undoubt- 
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edly knew all about what had happened. She wanted to forget 
the past. She felt a tremendous energy— a will to succeed, to be 
somebody— on her own. She could talk to strangers a mile a 
minute. But before Henry Weller she would be tongue-tied. 

As for Sydney's third suggestion, that was the height of ab- 
surdity. How could she go to her grandfather, whom she had 
never seen in her life, who certainly had never heard of her and 
who had just returned from two years abroad during which he 
had been responsible more than any other single man, as she 
had read in the New York American, for establishing world peace 
on a firmer footing— how could she go to this man and say: “You 
don't know it, but I'm your granddaughter. Please lend me sixty 
thousand dollars. I want to buy a half interest in a beauty salon." 
How ridiculous! 

Yet she was mightily tempted to do it. Would he have that 
much money? If he had, he would certainly not be fool enough 
to lend it to her. It was different with these millionaires. Why 
not ask him? All he could do would be to throw her out. What- 
ever else might happen, it offered an excuse for her to go and see 
him and talk with him. It had needed something like this to 
supply the courage. The very thought of such an interview with 
him thrilled her. Was it indeed, as Sydney had hinted, a crazy 
idea to think of borrowing sixty thousand dollars from some- 
body? Why? She had Babe's figures. To Peggy the number of 
thousands one talked about made little difference. It was all 
equally empirical. If one, why not sixty? 

Back in her little private office, Peggy got busy. Sixty days, 
sixty thousand. She had no time to lose. In her imagination she 
was already half owner of Helene Wynne, Inc. And when she 
found that David Wellington was just then in Berlin and would 
be there and elsewhere in Europe for an indefinite period, when 
she found that Henry G. Weller was on the Sea Gull somewhere 
south of the equator and was not expected north of it until some 
time late in June, when she learned from somebody down in the 
New York American that Dr. George H. Weller was just then 
stopping at the St. Regis Hotel, not three blocks away from where 
she was sitting, why Peggy accepted it as fate and acted accord- 
ingly. 

She decided to say nothing about who she was until she had 
had a chance to size him up, because otherwise she might never 
be able to get her proposition over to him before it was buried 
under a lot of ancient history. She had her secretary— really Babe's 
secretary— call Dr. George H. Weller at the St. Regis and say 
that Mrs. Margaret McCarthy would like to speak to Dr. Weller. 
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She remembered all that Joe had said about him but felt certain 
that he would long ago have forgotten that some student by the 
name of Joe McCarthy had ever lived. 

When Peggy heard his voice over the telephone she almost 
collapsed. It was like Henry Weller’s but more resonant. She 
explained that she had taken the liberty of calling him at the 
suggestion of a mutual friend, Mr. Sydney A. Warren— and would 
very greatly appreciate a brief interview with him at any time 
at his convenience either that afternoon or on the following day— 
since she understood that he was leaving town shortly— or was 
she mistaken? He said no, he was leaving in the morning— at noon. 
When he tried to find out what she wanted, the only thing she 
could think of quickly was that it was a business proposition 
which this old friend of hers, Mr. Warren, believed would be of 
particular interest to Dr. Weller— and hearing him start to say 
something, said: anyway, whether it was or not, she promised 
not to waste more than five minutes of his time. And if he only 
knew how long she had waited for this opportunity to meet him, 
he would give her ten minutes, even if he were horribly busy. 
When he asked her which Mrs. McCarthy this was, she said, oh 
no one in particular, just one of the McCarthys, and heard him 
chuckle and talk to somebody who was with him. Then she was 
told that he would expect her at four-thirty. 

And did she have a treatment! 

But she was very careful not to overdo in any particular— no 
tinted nails. She knew how an old scholar would stare at them. 
And no mascara. She had not been baptized in the Norwold 
Presbyterian church for nothing. When Peggy entered the St. 
Regis a couple of hours later it would have been impossible for 
Mr. Hahn himself, who owned the place and had seen forty 
thousand experts come through his lobby, to tell where nature 
ended and art began— or vice versa. 

Going up in the elevator her knees shook. She had to sit down 
on the red plush seat— and get up in the act of sitting because 
the thing had stopped. She walked down the corridor in a daze— 
and in the wrong direction. Had she come to an elevator she 
would have taken it— out. She walked back, reading numbers and 
saying: how do you do, Dr. Weller, I have looked forward— oh, 
God, was she scared! 

She came to an open doorway in which stood a smiling gentle- 
man— certainly not Dr. Weller; he was too young and snappy— 
who bowed and said: 

“Mrs. McCarthy?” 

“Yes,” mumbled Peggy. 
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“You have ten minutes.” 

He was standing by the window. He seemed years younger than 
his brother— weren’t they supposed to be twins? He seemed taller, 
but perhaps that was because he was not quite so heavy, or else 
straighter-backed. There was a vast difference— and yet— it was in 
his face, smooth-shaven— so much younger-looking— in spite of 
its wrinkles. It was in his eyes, blue, kindly eyes— in the expres- 
sion around his mouth. His hair, too, was gray and like his broth- 
er’s, curly— almost white. In him, too, was dignity— not the 
majesty of Henry Wellqr— but with such a difference! This man 
was kind-hearted. There was a merry twinkle in his deep-set eyes, 
quizzical eyes that looked full at one— and through one. He put 
out his hand and smiled. 

“In what am I supposed to be interested, Mrs. McCarthy?” 

And Peggy, feeling the clasp of that hand, hearing the tone 
of that quiet voice, seeing that face smiling at her which had 
smiled at her in just this way in dreams, feeling those frank, 
kindly eyes drilling through her, and a mad impulse to throw 
her arms around him, said good-bye to her wits and stammered: 

“Oh, gee, I’m such a cheat! I didn’t come to talk business with 
you. That was only an excuse. I’m your granddaughter, Peggy. 
I guess you never heard of me, but I am!” 

And for a full second which seemed an eternity she was stiff 
with fright. For an expression came over his face, a setting of all 
his muscles, a look in his eyes that for a moment terrified her. 
Then they cleared; his muscles relaxed. He still held her hand. 

“You— are Helen’s daughter?” 

“Yes. I know I’m crazy. I just— wanted to meet you.” 

“You live here— in New York?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are married?” 

“Yes,” mumbled Peggy, and let it go at that. 

Her grandfather turned to his secretary. 

“Ben, will you see that we’re not disturbed?” The secretary 
left them. “Come over here— Peggy, did you say?” 

“Yes.” 

“I want to look at you.” 

At the end of an hour she had only begun. At first she had 
been worse tongue-tied than ever she had been in the presence of 
Henry Weller. But not for long. It was impossible to talk to this 
man otherwise than with utter frankness. He compelled confi- 
dence and honesty. Talking to her grandfather, she had felt Nor- 
wold reasserting its grip on her. In all that hour they had never 
left it. It was she who had delved into ancient history. 
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While she was talking she realized what an idyllic picture she 
was drawing for him of this village from which she had fled as 
from a specter-ridden graveyard, and had to laugh at herself. He 
asked her what she was laughing at, and she told him. She said 
she supposed it was because we all like to think of what hap- 
pened to us as children as something of great importance. 

“It is, my dear Peggy/’ said he, smiling. “But it takes some of 
us a lifetime to realize it.” 

She had explained her name. Dr. Weller had remembered Joe 
McCarthy very well indeed. She had told her grandfather quite 
frankly why she had run away from her husband. She had even 
told him how she had happened to marry Joe, how she had 
been engaged to Sydney Warren when Joe had come along and 
swept her off her feet. She told him about her two children and 
promised to send him photographs of them to his address in Pasa- 
dena, for which he was leaving in the morning. She told him of 
a thousand things. Remembering the headlines of Silas Corwin’s 
article in the Watchman , she even told him of this civic center 
which his brother Henry was giving to his fellow-citizens of Nor- 
wold. This bit of news seemed to please Dr. Weller immensely. 
She gave him a glowing account of the beauties of “Hawk’s Nest.” 
She told him of her honeymoon with Joe in that cottage in 
Paradise. She described its garden of old-fashioned flowers with 
the pool in its center. She told him of Henry Weller’s great li- 
brary of science. She raved about Mamie Fischer. He beamed 
and chuckled as she rattled on. He told her that she was giving 
him the most delightful time he had had in years. Mamie 
Fischerl Herb Corwin! Bennie Baldwin! He plied her with 
questions. 

But when he asked her about her grandmother, Peggy’s tongue 
was really loosed, nor did she have to ask which one he meant. 
She described Gramma Beebe for him in her black silk dress 
with white ruching, and pictured for him her life in Norwold 
worshiped by everybody, young and old alike. Peggy declared it 
her firm conviction that there had never lived a more adorable 
woman than Gramma Beebe. Then she looked at her wrist- 
watch and said: 

“Oh, jiminy crickets! This is awful!” 

But he would not let her stop talking. Twice the secretary 
came in, and twice Dr. Weller sent him out again. He sat with 
his hands folded in his lap, revolving his thumbs around each 
other precisely as she had seen his brother Henry revolving his 
thumbs in front of the fire in “Hawk’s Nest.” She did not tell 
Dr. Weller that, but it amused her. Or else he smoked a cigarette 
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and carelessly dropped the ashes on the floor. She did not think 
that quite in keeping, either. He offered her a cigarette, and as 
she lighted it she noticed his monogram on it. She smiled up at 
him, but he did not suspect why— or did he? He said he had 
smoked these same cigarettes for forty years. So he had his 
little vanities tool Nor did she tell him what her mother— his 
daughter— had dinned into her ears about cigarettes. She only 
told him pleasant things. 

She did not tell him of her seeing his sister die, but in answer 
to his questions she did tell him the facts— some of them. And 
when he inquired about her own present circumstances, she told 
him how she was living with Betsy in a darling little apartment, 
and coaxed him to stay over just one more day and visit her. 
But he said it was impossible. He had two lectures scheduled for 
his trip West, the first on Wednesday night in Chicago. She told 
him about her work and how wonderful Babe Wynne had been 
to her, and about Babe’s plan of marrying this young student— an 
archaeologist, mind you, who did not have a red cent to his 
name! Of course that led to her present opportunity and how 
Sydney had turned her down. He said: 

“You little roguel Is this then what you really came to—” 

“No! Oh, heavens, no! Honest and truly, that was just a crazy 
idea—” 

He roared, while looking at his watch, and suddenly stopped: 

“Good Lord! I have to go! I have to speak— Ben!” 

His secretary appeared. 

“Yes, Dr. Weller.” 

“Call a taxi.” 

“There are several people—” 

“I can’t see them— no one.” 

“But-” 

“To-morrow, between nine and eleven.” 

“But— your morning is— excuse me.” 

Peggy had caught the look Dr. Weller had given his secretary. 
She felt terribly embarrassed. She mumbled: 

“Please forgive me!” 

“Listen, my dear. Can you have breakfast with me to-morrow 
morning?” 

“Of course I can!” 

“Be here at eight o’clock. I am leaving at noon. It may be a 
long time— I want to talk with you more. Which way are you 
going?” 

“I go uptown— just a step.” 

“I go down. I’m sorry. If I weren’t late—” 
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“I wouldn't think of it!" 

“You will be here at eight?" 

“Yes!" 

“So long, dear Peggy— until to-morrow at breakfast." 

He was smiling down at her— there was no mistake about it. 
So this time she did throw her arms about him, secretary or no 
secretary. 

That breakfast, as breakfasts usually are, was an anti-climax. 
Peggy had no sooner finished her grapefruit than she wished 
she had not come. She had hardly slept the whole night, think- 
ing of all she would tell him. But he acted tired. She saw the 
deep lines in his face. She had worked a whole hour on herself. 
She was a bit uncomfortable because of her own abounding health 
and energy across the table from this world-weary old man. 
There was something absent which had electrified her up in his 
room on the previous afternoon. 

At eight-fifteen his secretary came to the table and laid before 
him a memorandum of his appointments. Somewhat testily. Dr. 
Weller told the young man to leave them undisturbed until 
nine. An unpleasant expression shadowed Dr. Weller's wrinkled 
face. Then it cleared, and he smiled at Peggy. 

“What were we talking about?" 

“Nothing in particular. You were telling me about your house 
in Pasadena.” 

“I have never seen it. I have taken a lease on it for two years 
with the privilege of buying. I need a long rest." 

“Oh, yes, I can see that you do." 

He chuckled. 

“Confound you! You are too honest.” 

Then she did not know what to say. 

He explained that he was pulling out of active affairs. He felt 
that he had earned a holiday. He was ending as she was begin- 
ning. Somewhat wistfully he asked her whether there was any 
probability of her wandering as far west as California. 

“Oh, I’d love it! But I guess there's little chance for a long 
time to come. I’ll have to work like the mischief if Babe Wynne—" 

“Oh, yesl That's what I want to talk to you about. Now tell 
me exactly the situation. We have thirty minutes." 

So she told him. She knew that she was making a sorry mess of 
it. She was confused. She could not remember figures or important 
facts. She felt like a schoolgirl explaining a problem in mathe- 
matics to her teacher. It seemed the last thing in the world they 
should talk about for these few precious minutes which they had 
together, perhaps the last as it was the first time she would see 
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him in who knew how long. She even told him this, but he kept 
asking questions. Finally, when it was almost time for her to go, 
she told him that to buy this half-interest required sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Good heavens, Peggy! I have no such sum of money as that!” 

“Please, Dr. Weller!” pleaded Peggy. “Don’t let’s talk about it.” 
But he was scowling in thought. 

“I know many people,” he said. “I have never asked them for 
money. It seems to me, however, that I should be able to interest 
somebody in such a matter as this. Have you thought of Mr. 
Wellington?” 

“Which one?” asked Peggy. 

“Wait a minute. You say sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Yes. But please don’t—” 

“There’s a possibility— I say a possibility— that I may receive 
some such amount. I’m not yet at liberty— How soon do you 
have to have this money?” 

“Within sixty days. But I really don’t want you to—” 

“Well, that’s out! It will come too late— like many other 
things.” He looked terribly disappointed. “I will send you a 
letter to Mr. Wellington senior. He may see fit to do this himself— 
or at least advise you.” 

“I wouldn’t dream of bothering such a man—” 

“Take my advice and talk with him. I will mail you this letter 
to-morrow. You may use it or not, as you wish. I shall also write 
to him direct.” 

“Oh, thank youl” 

“When you speak to Mr. Wellington, mind that you talk to 
him with this same enthusiasm.” 

“You’re laughing at me!” 

“By no means! I hope you will keep in touch with me— about 
this. If I could help you, it would give me great pleasure.” 

“If I thought it would not be a nuisance,” exclaimed Peggy, 
“I would write to you every weekl” 

He laughed— for the first time during their whole breakfast 
together. 

“Please do. It will be anything but a nuisance, I assure you.” 
He patted her, hand. “You’re a dear child, Peggy— and a very 
capable little woman. I wish you every success.” 

Peggy never did know exactly how the whole thing was ar- 
ranged. When she had talked with the great Mr. Wellington he 
had acted very queerly. For the life of her she had not been 
able to tell whether he had been pleased or displeased by all her 
burbling. He looked very ill and gloomy. He too had known 
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Gramma Beebe in her girlhood, and had been interested in 
hearing about her. But they two had talked most about Henry 
Weller. Then nothing had happened for weeks. Then she had 
received a letter asking her to call at 39 Wall street, signed by 
David Wellington, who, according to the papers, had just re- 
turned from Berlin, Moscow and various other places. 

The upshot of it all was that she signed a lot of papers which 
David Wellington presented for her signature. So did Babe. 
And Peggy received a check for sixty thousand dollars signed by 
David Wellington, vice president, and some other man whom 
she never met, and endorsed this check over to Helene Wynne. 
And Babe, who could think of nothing but her archaeologist, 
kept insisting on a party for just the five of them— including 
both lawyers and Mr. Wellington, who finally compromised on a 
lunch. Peggy never did understand who really let her have this 
money. Babe agreeing with David, who appealed to her, as to 
what the devil difference it made since she had it and was 
going to pay well for it. 

At lunch Dave and Babe had a hot argument over the bill, 
which Babe finally won. And Peggy sat back, enjoying it, feeling 
the bubbles zithering up through her from all ten toes, not 
caring who paid the check, and wondering what brand of in- 
sanity it was that possessed Babe, who was doing all this for the 
sake of an embryonic archaeologist, when she could have had the 
pick of any one of fifty men— including these three there at the 
table, all of whom were flirting their heads off with Babe— even 
Dave Wellington, who had long ago forgotten all about having 
regretted at the start of their luncheon that he would have to 
leave them at two-thirty and who, unless Peggy was badly mis- 
taken, was just a weensy bit up in the wind. 

But wasn't he simply a grand fellow under these conditions? 
On the way back in the taxi, Babe raved about him. Peggy said 
that she could just picture women lying scattered all over Europe 
wondering what had happened to them. And Babe said, think of 
that kind of a man married to that kind of a womanl And Peggy 
said, is he? You’d never notice it. And Babe said, you little devil, 
what will you do when I’m in Assyria? And Peggy said, stick to 
business! 

She did not tell Babe about her tentative date with David 
Wellington for their postponed trip through the universe. 

It was therefore just as well that Peggy should not have com- 
pleted the letter which she started to write that night to Gramma 
Beebe, after having written yards and yards of gossip to her 
grandfather in Pasadena. Because something told her that she 
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had better wait for the cold dawn and another day before com- 
pleting her long-delayed report to her grandmother of all that 
was happening in, to and around her. She realized that one can- 
not do a thing as well the second time. It sounds flat and con- 
ceited. She feared that Gramma Beebe might misunderstand her, 
and think that she was nothing but a Simple Simon in a whirl 
of pleasure, than which nothing could be farther from the actual 
truth. It was just her natural reaction from weeks of effort to 
accomplish something. And here it was! She would write to them 
all in Norwold when she had sobered up. 

She laughed aloud, thinking of Babe at that moment in the 
arms of her archaeologist— discussing the map of Assyria— upside 
-down. 

And so Gramma Beebe never received Peggy’s amusing account 
of all this, which perhaps was just as well, since Helen would 
not have tried to read it to her anyway. Even while Peggy was 
writing this letter. Gramma Beebe was beyond the possibility of 
understanding or appreciating it. And when Peggy received her 
mother’s telegram the following morning, she was glad, in a 
way, that she had not sent her foolish letter, even while she wept 
violently in self-reproach because of her unforgivable selfishness 
and because of opportunity forever lost. 

When, on the following day, Peggy saw Gramma Beebe lying 
in her darkened parlor, which was never opened except for some 
.such reason as the present, saw her looking so inexpressibly at 
peace, Peggy asked her in a low murmur— for they were alone 
together, and very close: 

“You forgive me, don’t you. Gramma Beebe? You know how I 
have loved you?” 

And stared through tears intently at that ineffably beautiful 
.face, as if at any moment it would relax in the smile that seemed 
to hover over it in vain. 

Peggy stayed only two days in Norwold. On one of them it 
seemed as if the whole village were gathered in the old Beebe 
farmhouse and out under the oak-tree that spread its mighty arms 
over this little knot of human beings, and looked down at them 
from its million eyes on that sunshiny day in June as if in 
kindly pity. High up on its trunk was a weather-beaten scar 
"where once some long-forgotten storm had tom away a limb. 
But the tree itself had stood, had lived on its regardless life, as 
it had stood through all the slow, revolving years of Norwold’s 
past. 

Peggy had gone with the others into the old cemetery where she 
jand Gramma Beebe had often stood or sat together during the 
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ceremonial of the old Civil War veterans on Decoration Day. 
With all the others she stood outside the iron railing of the Beebe 
plot, and saw looming beyond the simple stones of this part of 
the graveyard the great mausoleum which Henry Weller had 
erected on their family plot after the death of his sister Anna. 
Peggy wondered where Henry Weller was on that day, and 
whether her grandfather had received her telegram, and what 
his thoughts were as she stood there and listened to those words 
that overwhelmed one with such a crushing sense of futility. 

She had spent that night at home in her old bed, and Elsie 
had slept in Ezra's old room over the kitchen. They had gone to 
bed early. Peggy had discussed her business with no one except 
to say that she was doing well. Her father had seemed to her an 
old, old man; her mother quite unchanged. 

On the following day she had ridden past that high board 
fence encircling the Weller property and the whole adjacent 
corner. From within this fence had come a din of hammering on 
stone and steel and wood. Above the fence had loomed a shape- 
less tangle of timbers, and that whole side of Main street was 
lined with trucks loaded with building materials. Poor Gramma 
Beebe would never see Henry Weller's grand civic center. Peggy 
wondered whether she herself would ever see it. As she sat alone 
in the train, pulling out of Norwold, it seemed doubtful. She 
thought of her children. She had brought neither one of them. 
No one had mentioned to her the name of Joe McCarthy, nor 
had she asked one question about him. She had no idea whether 
he was alive or dead. She assumed the former, and hoped that he 
was enjoying himself. 

2 

When Norwold's civic center at length stood complete in all its 
glory, there were many reasons which combined to make of it the 
center of a peculiar civic conflict. The deed to it and the land on 
which it stood lay in the vault of the newly-built Norwold town 
clerk's office. Henry Weller himself had not been present at the 
dedication exercises and formal opening of his gift to the public. 
Unfortunately, he was in Europe at the time. Mamie Fischer, his 
housekeeper, was over there with him. Silas Corwin sent to Mr. 
Weller a long cablegram of congratulation expressing in Silas' 
faultless manner the gratitude of Henry Weller's fellow-towns- 
men. He had arranged very simple and fitting exercises which 
unfortunately took place on a most untoward day in mid-April. 
This prevented older people from risking what was left to them 
of life in order to listen to a lot of school-children sing within 
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what would unquestionably be undried walls, and to hear what 
Silas Corwin and two ministers of the gospel and this gentleman 
from New York, representing Henry Weller, would have to tell 
them about the wonders of their new town hall. They’d have 
plenty of opportunity to look it over later. It was there to stay. 
Anyway, they had all seen a picture of it on the front page of the 
Watchman . Those who took the Sunday Times had been able 
to look at that same view of the new Norwold civic center in its 
rotogravure section. It showed up better there. One could get a 
real idea of its beauty. One saw, too, under it the words which 
nobody seemed to forget to add to the idea of this building: 
“The gift of Henry G. Weller.” 

People were grateful of course. It added a unique feature to 
their village. Perhaps there was no such building in any such 
village on the western continent— or maybe there was. At any 
rate, it was something for Norwold to take pride in. It made 
their new savings-bank building look pretty insignificant. 

That was one thing to which people objected. This architect 
should have studied the other building and put something up 
more in keeping with it. Even those who knew nothing about 
architecture could see that the two things clashed— except that 
nobody would bother to look, any more, at their poor savings 
bank, the other building put it so completely out of countenance. 
Some people objected to its garish whiteness. On a sunny day it 
fairly blinded one. Gray stone and brick might have been more 
in keeping. Moreover, why should they have stuck it up there 
so high that one had to mount four different sets of steps at odd 
places on one’s way to its door? It was artificial. Everybody knew 
that the ground had always been perfectly level in that part of 
town. It looked a little bit like an attempt to impose the minds 
of people with the magnificence of its donor. 

Old Hiram Conklin expressed this sentiment rather neatly 
when he called it a pretty big monument for a little Dutch 
butcher. Even Herb Corwin, who was as good-hearted and broad- 
minded a soul as ever lived-and-let-live in Norwold, when he 
stood in front of that magnificent edifice and stared up at the 
Latin inscription carved above its entrance, could not help but 
think back to the days when he had stared up at the red cow over 
the door to Gottlob Weller’s butcher-shop across the street from 
Herb’s father’s furniture store, and had admired the artistry of 
that painted cow. Gottlob Heinrich Weller— same name! Herb 
wondered what old Gottlob would have said if he stood there 
now and saw his name up there, carved in marble for all the 
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world to gape at. Maybe he too would have felt a bit uncom- 
fortable. 

But there was no question about what the building did for 
their village. People came from all over creation to stare at it. 
When the good people of Norwold sat on its comfortable ma- 
hogany seats rising in curving row after row before that imposing 
proscenium arch and its immense green velvet curtain with silver 
sheen, or wandered through an adjoining room for informal 
gatherings, a music-room, committee-rooms, dressing-rooms back- 
stage, a semi-basement dining-room equipped to the last detail 
for preparing and serving refreshments, it was impossible not to 
feel a new pride in their village and the fact that they were 
Norwolders. They and no one else now owned it. It was theirs 
to hand on down to their children’s children— no matter where 
all this magnificence had come from. And to not one single soul 
in that first audience came the faintest recollection of what had 
happened on this spot in a now forgotten past. 

And so, while Henry Weller’s civic center may have failed by a 
regrettable margin to accomplish all that its originator had had 
in mind when she had proposed this idea to her old girlhood 
friend, it certainly did measure up to its part in her happiest 
dreams of what such a gift might mean to the village she loved. 
It was not her fault that Norwold was still Norwold, and that 
the gulf which in her sentimental imagination had disappeared 
remained as deep and as unbridgable as God himself must have 
intended it. 

In the course of time, Henry Weller returned from his winter 
abroad, and with him, for better or for worse, came Mamie 
Fischer. Together, these two old codgers looked over what Henry 
had done for his fellow-townsmen. Mamie had tried to have 
Henry alone with her on their first inspection of his completed 
project on the afternoon before the official reception arranged by 
Silas’ committee. But Silas Corwin himself was unavoidable. His 
self-importance completely spoiled Henry’s enjoyment of that 
half-hour. Many times during their winter’s ramblings they two 
had talked of this completed building in their village center. 
For the first time Henry had been plainly impatient to get back 
to Norwold. And Mamie had rather dreaded it. 

Since the news of Elizabeth Beebe’s death had greeted Henry 
on his arrival in Norwold the previous spring, Mamie had 
noticed an unmistakable change in Henry. It had hurt him more 
than he had ever admitted or than he himself seemed to be aware 
of. They had arrived nearly a month after Beth’s funeral. Henry 
was unreasonably angry that no one had sent him any word. And 
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who was there to have sent it? Mamie had been heartily sorry to 
learn that Beth had gone. But she had expected this news for 
a year or more. Common sense had told her that Beth Beebe s 
illness was incurable. She had guessed right. Dr. Baldwin had 
known it was cancer for a year or two. Beth had stubbornly 
refused to have an operation. Henry had been very angry at 
Dr. Baldwin. 

Mamie felt that in the death of Elizabeth Beebe Henry had 
lost the last living link between him and this village which they 
still called home. She had been very glad to hear of Henry’s 
plan of giving Norwold a civic center. She had studied with him 
its plans. She had made several practical suggestions. In fact, 
they had had one or two heated arguments over details of arrange- 
ment. It was she who had been responsible for the kitchen. Henry 
had pooh-poohed any such idea as out of keeping with the cul- 
tural purpose of this building. But Mamie had insisted on it 
until the architect himself had coaxed Henry to give in to her. 

When Mamie at length stood beside Henry on that site of his 
old home, and tried to let the quiet beauty of this building 
flow in on her in spite of Silas Corwin’s pestiferous chatter, 
Mamie saw the expression on Henry’s face. And nothing which 
had happened in forty years had begun to cause in her such an 
ache at heart. 

He stood there, an old man, unutterably alone. 

Nothing that happened during the days that followed served 
to remove that impression from the mind of Mamie. She did 
what she could to lessen his aloneness. People came, people went; 
some of them friends, most of them men who had something 
to gain by inducing Henry Weller to favor or condemn some 
policy or project; all of them people who laid claim on hos- 
pitality because of some selfish interest. And Mamie dispensed 
it, as always, royally. Mamie herself was unconscious of the rigid 
discipline with which she regulated Henry’s personal affairs, 
his house and all that pertained to it. She had so identified her- 
self with his idiosyncrasies that often Henry mistook them for 
her own. For forty years he had bothered his head but little 
over the details of his more and more complicated establish- 
ment. It had run along, year by year, like any other well-oiled 
bit of skillfully designed machinery. In a sense he appreciated 
Mamie’s ability. In a sense he was grateful. But he had long 
since ceased to give any especial thought to the matter. He had 
had other things to occupy his mind. He smilingly called her 
his czarina, and let it go at that. He, like Mamie herself, was 
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unaware of the degree of her control. But he had enjoyed it. So 
had Mamie— enormously. 

When at length that storm broke which Henry Weller and 
other men with similar sources of information and experience 
gained from having weathered half a dozen similar crises had 
recognized as unavoidable, it was due, more than to any other 
factor, to Mamie's stubborn insistence on Henry's sticking to his 
resolution to rid himself of personal responsibilities that Henry 
Weller, as far as human foresight and caution could fortify his 
world-wide interests, was prepared for that catastrophe. 

The rest of Norwold heard the rumble of that November crash 
in lower Manhattan, and thought, at the time, that it served 
them darn good and right. Everybody had been blowing at this 
crazy bubble. It was high time it burst and for people to get 
back to earth. Maybe the barber would give one a haircut now 
without telling one all about Mexican Seaboard and United 
States Rubber and Gold Dust. Maybe the butcher, the black- 
smith, the druggist, the minister, would stick, now, to their own 
business; maybe housewives would stop listening to stock reports 
over the radio, and farmers set out for their day’s work without 
worrying about how the market would open that morning. 
Maybe people would stop buying on installments every new 
contraption that came along. Maybe, in short, people would set 
their feet in the sand once more and stop this crazy speculation. 
People wondered why men like Silas Corwin and Will Beebe 
and Isaac Conklin, who had had their fingers burnt down in 
Florida, should have been idiots enough to get caught away out 
at the end of a limb in this second hurricane. Good Lord, had 
they not had plenty of warning? 

As the winter wore on and the effects of all this became more 
apparent on every side, all sorts of gossip started up about how 
this one and that one right there in Norwold had been caught 
in the crash. Some of the tales were hardly believable. People 
read of ruined millionaires jumping out of windows in New 
York City, but to have it hit right next door to one was a 
different matter. 

There was an ugly rumor concerning Will Beebe, who had 
been joint executor along with Albert Howell of his aunt Eliza- 
beth Beebe’s estate. It seemed that he and Isaac Conklin, the 
lawyer, had been up to some sort of shenanigans. These two 
had induced Will’s cousin, Helen Beebe, and the rest of the 
heirs to sell the old homestead to the new North Fork Country 
Club as the site of their proposed clubhouse, and also to sell 
all the mortgages which the old lady had left them and to put 
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all this money into some of those crazy bank stocks. What had 
possessed Albert Howell to let his wife do this nobody knew. 
But he did, and everybody knew that he was no longer on 
speaking terms with any one of his near relatives. He himself, 
of course, had had more sense. 

The result was that little or nothing of that immense Beebe 
farm and all of old John Beebe’s life-savings was now left in 
the hands of Beebe heirs except perhaps what had been left 
outright to the old lady’s granddaughter, that daughter of Helen 
Howell who had run away from her Irish bootlegger husband. 
This woman was now running some kind of a beauty parlor in 
New York City and was reported to be no better than she should 
be. She was supposed to have received five thousand dollars out- 
right— and that too might just as well have been thrown out of 
the window. 

It was a fair sample of how things happen in this world. Some 
are going up while others are coming down. It would not be a 
great while before every decent farm in Norwold would be in 
the hands of Irish and Polacks and Lithuanians. 

People wondered all through this how the great Henry Weller 
had been affected by the Wall Street crash. All sorts of rumors 
were afloat. Some had it that he was pretty hard hit. Others 
said that the old fox was on the short side of the market and 
was cleaning up additional millions at the expense of all the 
suckers like themselves. People looked up with a not too pleasant 
expression on their lips at that magnificent civic center in the 
heart of their silent village. It looked down on them as if to say: 
what’s all the fuss about? Here I stand to prove how far one 
can be above the frantic fret and fuming over meeting payments 
and somehow scraping through. “In memoriam— Gottlob Hein- 
rich Weller.” 

The one and only time its beautiful auditorium was opened 
to the public that whole winter long was on Christmas eve. The 
village was invited there to hear a mixed chorus which had 
been practicing for weeks sing all the Christmas carols, and to 
gaze at the enormous tree which Silas Corwin’s committee on 
entertainment had erected on the huge stage below that beau- 
tiful proscenium arch. It had been Silas’ original idea that the 
three Protestant churches would get together and have the gifts 
for their respective Sunday-school children distributed from this 
common center. It was a silly idea. No Methodist wanted Pres- 
byterians to see the meager hand-outs they were giving their 
children on that particular Christmas. The Universalists decided 
not to have any special celebration, in view of the situation. 
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except the usual Christmas services. And naturally, every Catholic 
in Norwold resented the whole scheme. 

The Presbyterians, therefore, could not very well hand out 
gifts to Presbyterians while all the others sat there, looking on 
and commenting. So that Silas’ plan of distributing gifts was 
at length discarded, and the enormous tree trimmed only with 
tinsel and frosted light-bulbs. The idea now was to turn off the 
lights in the auditorium and have the singing come from the 
base of the lighted tree. And that too was a frost. Either they 
had not put strong enough lights on the tree or else the audi- 
torium was too huge for such an experiment. People sat there 
in the dark and listened to the yawping of old Lydie Gold- 
smith’s well-meaning chorus, and voted it a fizzle. 

Henry Weller was not there. He had not set foot in the civic 
center which he had given to his fellow-townsmen since he had 
shaken hands with them at the official reception in his honor, 
and had listened to their comments on what a grand thing he 
had done for the village. Practically every one of Norwold’s 
leading citizens had spoken to him on that day except Hiram 
Conklin and his wife. Henry might not have noticed Hiram’s 
absence had not Herb Corwin gleefully called his attention to 
it and explained why Hiram was so almighty peeved. But on 
that day Henry had realized perhaps more clearly than ever 
before the nature of the rift between him and these fellow- 
townsmen, and the futility of any attempt on his part to close it. 

He had not gone abroad during this winter as had been his 
custom in the past. He had been unwilling to be out of touch 
with the rapidly shifting, rapidly worsening conditions in the 
only woild in which he had ever felt at home. 

He had sat, much of the time, alone in “Hawk’s Nest,” read- 
ing in his library, digesting reports from this direction and 
that of industries staggering under the wreckage of an all but 
complete credit-collapse. He had tried to reason out the under- 
lying causes of these recurrent crises. He had searched his own 
experience and the theories of economists, the all-embracing 
claims of radical theorists. He had discussed for hours with 
David conditions in England and Italy and Germany. He had 
listened in irritation to Dave Wellington’s analysis of the dic- 
tatorship in Russia. He had waded valiantly through much of 
Marx’s “Kapital,” disagreeing violently with some of its premises 
and most of its conclusions. The book had angered him. Nev- 
ertheless, in a sort of self-punishment he had read three more 
works by radical economists which David had sent down to 
him for his edification. 
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He had spent a month in Florida, restless and uncomfortable. 
He had come back north early in March to an annual directors' 
meeting, and over Mamie’s protest he had insisted on returning 
to ‘Hawk’s Nest.” He had sat day after day alone in his library. 
Mamie was worried about him. She regretted having made an 
issue of his withdrawing from personal direction of his affairs 
and on his simplifying, as far as possible, their complexity. He 
was not the type of man who could find solace in himself or 
in Mamie’s pragmatic philosophy. He was discontented. Yet he 
wanted no company. He could not make up his mind where to 
go or what to undertake. To read the newspapers only added 
to his irritation. For the first time in his life Henry Weller felt 
a sense of discouraged hopelessness settling over him. Where in 
the name of God were we headed, with these catch-penny poli- 
ticians diddling away in Washington while all humanity floun- 
dered in the .same morass, and war clouds were again plainly 
gathering over all Europe and Asia? 

Henry’s eightieth birthday fell on the first day of April, 1930. 
Mamie had not called his attention to its coming. She had hoped 
that he himself had given it no thought until, a few days before 
the first, he had told her that he preferred to have no guests with 
them on his birthday. Years before this he had often spoken 
jokingly of his eightieth birthday. On that day, he had promised 
Mamie, he would give up active business completely, and spend 
his next eighty years enjoying himself. And she had said: All 
right. That’s a bargain! On that day we’ll have a real celebrationl 

On each of his birthdays in recent years Mamie had referred 
to this promise of Henry’s, and had pretended to take it very 
literally. But during the months of that dismal winter neither 
one of them had spoken of this. Mamie knew that to mention it 
on the day itself would only add to Henry’s gloom—not because 
of the enormous shrinkage in Henry’s fortune during the previ- 
ous months, but because of Henry's feeling of helpless inability 
to remove its cause or to change things for the better. To with- 
draw now would in his eyes mean not a hard-won victory but 
final defeat. 

In the morning he read letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion sent to him by people who for one reason or another re- 
membered that this was Henry Weller’s birthday. A rather 
comical card sent to him jointly by Ike Booth and Herb Corwin 
seemed especially to amuse him. But that which obviously pleased 
him more than any other was a hundred-word night-letter couched 
in Peggy McCarthy’s usual, exaggerated effervescence and wish- 
ing him all the health and happiness he so greatly deserved. This 
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telegram contained a passage to the effect that she was pledging 
this ocean of health and happiness to him together with a mutual 
friend in whom she, too, had reposed confidence, and who had 
revealed beneath his charming exterior as relentless a dictator as 
was ever Mr. Stalin or Mussolini. 

Mamie chuckled at this cryptic reference. But Henry seemed 
to have no clear idea as to whom it might refer. Mamie Fischer 
had known instantly who was proving himself dictator— and why. 
Where there was smoke there was fire l But she thought it wiser 
to let Henry find this out for himself. 

Since the time when Dave Wellington had told them of Peggy’s 
visit to his father with a letter from George Weller, and his 
father's request that Dave handle the matter, the subject had 
turned up now and then at “Hawk’s Nest.” At the time Dave 
had first mentioned it he had already made his investigation and 
had had a preliminary talk with Peggy and Madame Wynne. 
Dave had told them that he had practically decided to handle 
the matter himself, and Henry had smiled good-humoredly. He 
had asked no questions. Later, Mamie had eagerly questioned 
Dave both about the business itself and George Weller's connec- 
tion with it and with Peggy. 

Since then David had reported to Mamie that Peggy was more 
than making good. Madame Wynne's absence had seemed to have 
no effect on the steady increase of the business. But the amazing 
thing to Dave was that the crash itself had seemed to have little 
effect on it. Women apparently would beautify themselves in 
spite of hell and the devil. Mamie had once or twice questioned 
Dave narrowly, and Dave had good-humoredly deprecated her 
evil insinuations. 

Other messages from other people here and there over the 
earth seemed rather to increase than to lessen Henry's depression. 
Most of them referred to the evil days through which they were 
living. 

After lunch Henry walked out alone over his estate emerging 
from the grip of winter. It was a blustery day with a raw north 
wind, but the sun was shining. In sheltered spots the grass was 
already a vivid green. He walked down through the woods to the 
little cottage at the end of the point. Mike Fischer and two 
helpers were at work in the garden uncovering beds of perennials 
from their winter covering of leaves and compost. For a while 
Henry talked with Mike of his plans for that spring, then walked 
out around the front of the house. He wished that he had brought 
the key with him. He would have liked to see whether everything 
was in order. He thought of Jonathan Edwards, and wished that 
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Jonathan might have been there to greet him as in the old days. 
Jonathan would have enjoyed this little place now. He walked 
out to the pergola at the edge of the bank, and looked out over 
Peconic Bay. The Sea Gull was still in dry-dock. There was not 
a boat in sight on the bay. But it was sheltered there in the per- 
gola, and the sun felt warm. He sat on its wooden bench and 
folded his hands. He was glad to be alone. 

' He had lived for eighty years. 

He had lived through eighty of these birthdays. He could 
remember only a few of them. Most clearly he remembered one 
or two in his early boyhood. He and George had always had the 
notion that the year really began on the first of April. Since 
daybreak, memories intimately associated with his twin brother 
had kept cropping up constantly. This same day had also been 
his mother's birthday. Odd that it should have happened that 
way. For a long time Henry sat there in the sun, staring out over 
the deserted bay, reliving scenes of the past. He wondered where 
George was sitting just then. Certainly not alone! Henry knew 
that his brother was living in California. He had read of the 
award to George of the Gorlaer Medal for the year's most con- 
structive contribution to world peace. This award brought with 
it fifty thousand dollars. Henry wondered whether his brother 
had any need of money— probably not. For what would he be 
feeling need just then? 

As a rule, he never allowed himself to compare his lot with 
his brother's. For half a lifetime he had locked such thoughts 
out of his mind. They had knocked often enough at the door. 
To-day they had battered down those rusty locks. He had lived 
eighty years. He was a tired old man. It was time that he faced 
the truth— before time for him ceased altogether. 

He felt the chill of that raw north wind creeping through 
his stiffened joints. He rose with a grunt and walked back to 
where Mike and his men were at work in the garden. But he 
felt no interest in it. He would get back indoors. He would have 
William build him a fire in the chimney. He would sit in front 
of it and chat with Mamie. He was glad that they two would be 
alone. He would go to bed early. To-morrow he would begin 
his eighty-first year of life— for what purpose? What was there 
left to live for? What was there left— except memories? Memories 
—and a few unusable millions. 

He walked slowly back through the woods. 

He and Mamie had dinner together. A party of house-guests 
were due next day for the week-end. Mamie reminded him of 
who was coming and why. The servants had asked Miss Fischer’s 
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permission to give Mr. Weller a little surprise. In the midst of 
dinner they all gathered outside the door and marched in, sing- 
ing “Happy birthday to you.” The butler’s wife carried a birth- 
day-cake with lighted candles and William a gold-headed cane 
with an inscription to Henry G. Weller from his household staff. 
William made the speech. Mamie poured the wine, and stood 
with Henry as they all made toasts to their master and drank 
his health in not too noisy merriment. 

After ‘dinner he played backgammon with Mamie. But even 
backgammon requires a little conversation to make the noise 
of dice less of an ominous rattle. At length, Mamie, seeing the 
humor he was in, suggested that she leave him to mull things 
over for a while before his fire and that she would come in and 
tuck him into his quilts whenever he felt like calling it a day. 
She kissed him once more for his birthday, and made him tell 
her honestly whether or not she had made a mistake in letting 
him have this day alone. He said: 

“Mamie, dear, you don’t make mistakes. I have the feeling 
that most of your life has been spent in making my own seem 
less annoying.” 

“Oh, what an old misanthrope you are getting to be! What 
shall I do with you! Come to bed!” 

“A little later.” 

“Do you really like my little gift?” 

“Very much indeed, dear. It was a lovely thought.” 

Mamie had found two old photographs of Henry’s parents 
and had had two miniatures with exquisite mountings made of 
them for Henry’s birthday. 

When she had left him, Henry settled back in his leather chair 
and stared into the fire of oak-logs burning in his chimney. 
Eighty years before this he had come into the world— and with 
him his twin brother. He remembered the butcher-shop, the five 
little rooms over it— but vaguely. That other house to which they 
had moved when he and George were ten years old he remem- 
bered with every detail of it clear-cut before his mind’s eye. 
Their room over the kitchen, under the eaves. He could see the 
photographs of the three “Lorelei”— Trudchen, Lotta and Alma- 
tacked to the wall between their beds. Trudchen had died last- 
less than a year ago. He could see George’s box of bird’s eggs— 
his “traders”— under the foot of his bed. He remembered their 
battle with the fish-hawk. A smile broke through the winter of 
his face. He remembered the famous quinine pill which George 
had palmed off on Hiram Conklin as a humming-bird’s egg. A 
thousand incidents of boyhood came trickling into memory. 
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Their endless arguments! Was there anything about which, 
even as youngsters, they had agreed? Yet clearer than anything 
in his memory was their almost passionate devotion to each 
other. He remembered George’s battle with red-beard Tuttle, 
the school principal. Henry felt a faint stirring of long-forgotten 
rage at the thought of what old Red-beard had done to George 
that day. 

And then war. He remembered the war-rally in the Presby- 
terian church. He remembered his father’s return— remembered 
them marching up the street. Heroes! Lieutenant Beebe. Henry 
could see him limping along. And Beth. She was always with 
them. When had he not loved her? As far as he could think back 
into childhood she had been his ideal. 

Then that had come— which had come. He understood it now. 
He had understood it for forty years. It was he who had been 
at fault, the sensitive, envious fool! From boyhood he had envied 
George. His whole life had centered around his envy of George, 
his determination not to be beaten. He had been beaten! He 
had been beaten before he had started. He had never caught up 
—never! 

That was the reason he had stayed in Norwold— because he 
had been afraid of his brother’s challenge. In spirit he had 
never left Norwold— in spite of the fact that his power-plants 
dotted the earth. What had it brought him, his effort not to 
be beaten by George? What had it given to him personally— 
except a lifelong battle? That battle was over. He was too tired 
to fight. He was eighty years old— and alone. To whom could 
he talk of the thousand baffling questions crowding into his 
restless mind? How many friends could he name— one— and per- 
haps Dave. But Dave was of a different generation, an abler 
generation— a generation with the optimism of youth. He had 
no such optimism. He saw crumbling around him the very 
framework and foundations of the structure on which he and 
his generation had labored with what energy and foresight God 
had given them— in vain! These millions he had accumulated— 
who would use them, the little that would be left of them— and 
would anything be left? And what difference did it make? Useless 
—useless millions! 

He had spent his life building up a vast machine. He was the 
power-king of the Western world— he, a doddering, eighty-year- 
old hermit sitting alone in front of a dying fire. To what had 
he built this vast and intricate machine? What form of happiness 
had it brought to him except an increasing lust for battle, except 
the savage pleasure of breaking down competition and imposing 
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his will on others? That lust was dead, that pleasure had dis- 
appeared. His pride had been that he was a builder. That pride 
seemed to him now a pitiable conceit. 

George had been right. He had not shrunk from competition 
among his equals in every sense save energy and the will to ride 
down difficulties. He had gone out into the world of the intellect 
and won for himself a place of honor. He had always been a 
leader. He was one to-day in the truest sense of the word. Curious 
that hard-headed, practical George should have chosen this career 
of scholar and educator, while he himself whom he remembered 
so well for what he had been— shy, reluctant, a dreamer of dreams 
—had taken the path of what had certainly seemed least resistance, 
to become what he now was in the homelier sphere of industry 
and finance. What trick of fate liad started them along these 
diverging paths? ' ' 

Henry felt a sudden, intense longing to talk to this twin 
brother, a longing akin to the intensity of his dissatisfaction 
with himself. For sixty years he had lived in hatred of this 
brother. He had never permitted himself to analyze that hate. 
Instinctively, he had known that to do so would undermine the 
whole foundation of his life as he had lived it. It seemed to him 
in retrospect as if his whole effort in life had been based upon 
this hatred of his brother. He was suddenly appalled at that 
aspect of himself. He remembered the last time they had been 
together— on a night forty years ago, in the fall of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety. Their mother had lain dead in the room over 
their heads. Herb Corwin had been up there— at his work. Henry 
remembered hearing Herb go out by the front door. They two 
had sat there. Henry remembered the black bitterness of that 
night. 

He had hated him. God, how he had hated him! Had he in 
reality hated himself? Memory of his talks with Beth through 
these recent years flooded over him, her ineffable gentleness. 
What a self-centered fool he had been! 

She was dead. Were she there with him to-night— with her, 
his hate was dead— his hate and his love, as well. No. He still 
loved her. He had always loved her. That love would stir the 
last spark of life in his useless hulk. Love never died— a silly 
saying, but true nevertheless. Were George there with him to- 
night, he would— he had an irresistible longing to talk to his 
brother. They two were all that was left of a world which in 
his utter loneliness seemed crumbling to dust around him. 

With difficulty Henry rose from his chair before the dying 
embers of the fire. He did not go upstairs. He shuffled into his 
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library and sat down before his desk. Almost involuntarily he 
took up a pen. He opened the top drawer and took out paper. 
Again almost involuntarily he wrote, “Dear George.” 

It was four days after this when that happened which no one 
in Norwold or out of it, knowing the circumstances and having 
a grain of common sense in his body, could have foretold as a 
logical coincidence. There was only one person in the world 
outside the principals who knew it to have been an actual fact, 
for it was she who took the letter up to Henry, lying late because 
of a grippy cold caught wandering around “Hawk's Nest” on his 
birthday. There was nothing in the least degree startling in the 
fact itself— except to Henry. He had received in his morning’s 
mail a letter post-marked Pasadena— a slim envelope addressed in 
a firm, angular handwriting very different from his own— and yet 
curiously similar. 

When Henry picked up that envelope his hand suddenly shook. 
He looked up at Mamie. She smiled at him. She too was a bit 
excited. Her tone was eager. 

“Can it be the answer to your letter?” 

“My letter,” mumbled Henry, “only reaches him this morning.” 

When Henry looked up again Mamie had gone. It was just as 
well, thought Henry, and brushed foolish tears from his shaggy 
eyes. He settled back to consider what must be done— and quicklyl 
He reread by compulsion this incredible letter. 

“Dear Henry,” it began. “In the old days, the year began for 
you and me on the first of April. I have been lying alone here 
under the stars in this pleasant pasture for old race-horses, think- 
ing of some of those days we spent together and of much that 
has happened in these years through which you and I have 
chosen to remain strangers. There is not a breath of air stirring 
to-night in my little patio. A few hours ago faithful Fuji left for 
me a pitcher of ice long since melted, a pitcher of fruit-juice, 
his good wishes on my eightieth birthday— our eightieth birth- 
day— and a little package which arrived, by coincidence, this 
evening from New York by parcel post. I have not opened the 
package. Perhaps some of the unpleasantness of these past hours 
has arisen from the fact that I know only too well what it con- 
tains, how pitiably that content has failed of its only reason for 
existence, how far it has fallen short of my intention and the hope 
I once foolishly entertained for it. The package is from my pub- 
lisher. It contains a copy of a book which has been twenty years 
in the making, and which by that token has arrived twenty years 
too late. It is not a work of the imagination, radiating its own 
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light— you know, Henry, the fatal lack in me o£ that priceless 
quality!— but only a book which to-night seems quite plainly to 
me, too, what a young gentleman of the press recently called it— 
'A pathetic attempt by an old man to make easier of solution 
some problems in our present social set-up.'— Selah. 

“Another old gentleman— I would judge him to have enjoyed, 
also, his eightieth birthday— once said in a similar age and under 
similar conditions: of the making of many books there is no end; 
and much study is a weariness of the flesh! 

“I tell you honestly that I am confused to-night as to how far 
this book which has roused the usual tea-pot tempest that has 
greeted other attempts of mine in the past is a true analysis of 
current conditions and how far it is a reflection only of my own 
conceit. Of this much I am certain: it is the last book I shall 
ever publish. 

“Often in the past when I have had the impulse to write to 
you— and God knows why I have never done so unless it be be- 
cause of that same vanity unmistakably a part of my make-up— 
I have faced the same thought which to-night is at the bottom 
of much of my futile regret. You, whom I so well know to be a 
sensitive soul, endowed with that creative intellect, that power 
of visualization which from childhood I myself have lamentably 
lacked, have followed that road which has led you to your present 
position of power in the world of realities, while I, following 
what seemed the only path open to me, have arrived at length 
on my eightieth birthday at a place from which I can see clearly 
only my own intellectual insignificance. 

“You have had vision and the strength to translate things 
hoped-for into concrete facts. I have been able only to examine 
what exists. You have done things while I have talked about 
them. You have been a builder. I have been a critic whose 
weapons are at length effective only against himself. I realize 
to-night how much of my effort has centered around my unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge to myself what I have always known to 
be true— namely, that my professed aversion to what you have 
consistently exemplified in life has been based on envy. 

“I have always envied you, Henry. I think my whole life has 
been conditioned by that envy. For that reason I ran away from 
Norwold, from envy not from fear— because I knew you had me 
beaten before I had started, and because I was too vain to be 
honest with you and with myself. For that reason I have never 
returned. For that reason I have lived for sixty years a wanderer 
and have spent what little intelligence and energy God gave me 
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in the attempt to forget my envy of you in some sort of material 

accomplishment. 

“You understand, Henry, that I am writing to you of some- 
thing sufficiently beneath the surface of my life that I myself 
have only recently been conscious of its reality. I am writing to 
you in honest humility to tell you that that envy is dead, and 
in its place is only honest recognition. I am writing to ask you for 
your forgiveness— not of concrete acts, but of something more 
difficult to overlook, a fundamental infirmity that has been at 
the root of everything I have been and done for sixty years. I can 
think of no living being to whom I can talk, as I long to talk 
of things that matter, except you. I am writing to you from a 
longing deeper than I can express to meet you, and to spend 
with you what is left to me of life.” 

3 

Shortly before sunset on a day in early May a group of Nor- 
wolders whose habits had not been changed by the market-crash 
and subsequent collapse of credit witnessed an incident which 
gave rise to considerable speculation here and there in the vil- 
lage. By that time, as a rule, Norwold's annual tide of summer 
visitors had set in strongly along its winding waterfront, bringing 
daily with it unpredictable curiosities from outer space. In May, 
village activity already apexed in a tangle of automobiles clutter- 
ing up the cindered slope along its station platform. Toward 
sunset, in May, a contumelious evening train, roaring, clanking, 
clanging into Norwold, ejected its daily addition to Norwold’s 
tricksy summer colony. By that time of year sections of the 
metropolitan press devoted to Society carried illustrated columns 
dedicated to “Arrivals in Norwold.” 

Therefore, everybody who made any pretense of keeping 
abreast of the times knew that on this particular date in early 
May George H. Weller had arrived in the place of his birth, and 
that with him had arrived his multi-millionaire brother, whose 
great estate, “Hawk's Nest,” occupied the whole eastern extremity 
of ultra-exclusive South Downs. But it was not until they had 
seen it in print, in the new Society Section of the Norwold 
Watchman , that Norwolders in general credited the rumor that 
Henry Weller's twin brother George was again, so to speak, in 
their midst. 

People who had actually seen these brothers get off the train 
together said that both had seemed in high spirits for two old 
codgers, and that when Miss Fischer, who was on the platform 
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to meet them, shook hands with George Weller, this famous 
gentleman, in a voice that everybody around could hear— and of 
course there was a bunch of curiosity-mongers standing there 
watching them— had roared: 

“Mamie! For the love of Mike, tell me that this is really you!" 

And Henry had stood there chuckling. The crowd watching 
them go to their automobile saw the two brothers stop and look 
over at that civic center which Henry Weller had built, the 
grounds of which extended back to the road in front of the sta- 
tion, allowing for a rear entrance to the place direct from incom- 
ing trains. By this time of year the shrubbery of these grounds 
was all in bloom, and the marble balustrade and entrance two 
steps up from the street made a very imposing picture to a 
stranger coming into Norwold for the first time. It seemed to do 
more than that to the brother of Henry Weller. He stood staring 
at that building with his hand on Henry’s shoulder. 

People watched them standing there. From the rear they looked 
astonishingly alike except for a different cut in clothes. The 
brother was much more smartly dressed than old Hen Weller. 
From in front one could readily tell which was which because 
of Henry Weller’s beard. One or two, however, who had been 
familiar with him, noticed how he had trimmed down his beard 
so that hardly any hair was left on the sides, and the whole 
thing cut to a point on his chin. It was obvious that he had 
tried to spruce up for the arrival of his brother. George Weller 
himself was smooth-shaven, and, if a day, he looked ten years 
younger than his twin brother. He wore gloves, a gray fedora, a 
flower in his buttonhole, and carried a gold-headed cane. He also 
wore a pair of nose-glasses from which dangled a black ribbon. 
In short. Dr. George H. Weller, on his arrival in Norwold, was 
quite somebody to look at as compared to the old curmudgeon 
with whose solid hulk Norwolders had been more or less familiar 
all their lives. 

Beginning, however, a week or two after this joint arrival of 
the Weller twins in Norwold, everybody, native and outsider 
alike, became familiar with the sight of both these Wellers 
jointly. And what led to speculation here and there was not so 
much the difference in the physical exteriors of these Weller 
twins as it was the more peculiar fact of their continuing con- 
junction there in Norwold. One never met George Weller or 
Henry Weller as such. People met the Wellers, met them here, 
there and everywhere— and always in some sort of argument. 
Half the time they seemed unaware that anybody else was in the 
neighborhood. People would see them stramming along the road 
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together, legs going, arms going, jaws going, shouting at each 
other as if no one else lived in sight or hearing. People won- 
dered how these arguments sometimes ended— if they ever did. 
But apparently the two never came to blows. 

Mamie Fischer, of course, could have told them much about 
these arguments. When George, after his first night’s sleep in the 
huge front bedroom of “Hawk’s Nest” over the port-cochere, and 
after a walk which he and Henry had taken next morning over 
the estate and on out to the little house and garden on Hallock’s 
Point, had announced to Mamie that he would live from then 
on forever in that little home of his dreams tucked away in the 
woods, Mamie had thought that he was joking, and had pooh- 
poohed the idea of his living off there all alone. She had re- 
membered how old Jonathan Edwards had daily hobbled that 
mile-long road through the woods to Henry, rain or shine, until 
he had been able to hobble no longer, and Henry had insisted 
on his moving into “Hawk s Nest.” But as time went on, Mamie 
had sighed many a sigh of satisfaction that George had insisted 
on moving out there, bag and baggage, the third day after his 
arrival. 

Mamie had readily allowed herself to be persuaded by Henry 
to let George have old Anna as cook and housekeeper. Old Anna 
was Henry’s first butler’s widow, who had ruled Henry’s kitchen 
for thirty years. Secretly Mamie had been glad of this opportunity 
to rid her own staff of Anna’s more and more intolerable tyranny. 
Until George’s arrival, the gentlest hint on Mamie’s part that 
Anna was getting along in years and should be relieved of labor 
and responsibility had met with nothing but black silence or else 
the query as to whether they should not close “Hawk’s Nest” 
altogether and live in a hotel. For years Henry had suffered under 
the delusion that there was only one real cook left on earth. The 
rest were only bunglers. But now that George insisted on an in- 
dependent base of operations, why, George, of course, must 
needs have Anna to cook for him. Henry had said: 

“Leave it to Anna to put a little flesh into this bag of bones 
who calls himself an economist!” 

Anna took a fourteen-year-old orphan niece of hers, named 
Melusina, along with her as help. Anna would have no other 
woman in the house. And Anna had poor little Melusina so 
trained that she jumped every time that Anna so much as lifted 
her finger. 

The thing worked out beyond Mamie’s most optimistic fore- 
cast. Little by little, George’s bony frame filled out. Little by 
little, he learned to know the difference between food and Anna's 
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cooking. Little by little, he became more punctual at meals and 
less fussy about his appearance. He took a great liking to 
Melusina, and Anna herself seemed to soften a bit under Dr. 
Weller’s flummery. The result was, too, that Henry ate a good 
half of his meals in fair weather out in the garden at the Point, 
insisting that it was worth the walk. On rainy days, where they 
would eat furnished one more topic for debate. Sometimes they 
argued for ten minutes over the ’phone as to which place offered 
the greater inducements— Anna’s Kaiserschmarren and Konigs- 
berger klops as against Henry’s two leather chairs and a bottle 
of Bernkastler Dokter, Auslese neunzehn zwei . In either case they 
would have the whole afternoon for discussion— as if it ever 
ceased! 

There were interruptions. Usually by eleven o’clock they ad- 
journed. Henry insisted on being in bed, or rather, on George’s 
being in bed before midnight. They would rise from wherever 
they had been sitting, would stretch their arms, would chuckle, 
would mumble something to the effect that the other was either 
an obstinate mule or a hopeless imbecile, either dogmatist or 
apostate, fanatic or mugwump, and call it a day. They would 
argue for another ten minutes as to what they would do next 
morning, or at least as to how they would start, and agree to 
check up in the meantime, or at the first spare moment, on 
figures, or data, and quoted or misquoted statements which had 
been used to convince the other that his whole conception of 
the matter under discussion had been warped by misunderstand- 
ing, or else unfounded in fact, or else contrary to experience and 
incapable of substantiation. - Then either the one or the other 
would walk home along the lighted road through the woods, 
grinning to himself and thinking of what he might have accom- 
plished in the past forty years if he had had this kind of spark- 
plug atop all his cylinders. 

They projected all sorts of long trips on sea and land, but took 
none of them. All their travels were taken in Henry’s library. 
They thought of scores of people whom at one time or another 
they wanted to be present during their debates, but they invited 
very few. 

The most frequent visitor to “Hawk’s Nest” continued to be 
David Wellington. But David's visits, too, were less frequent than 
formerly. The death of Dave’s father, who had left vast interests 
scattered over five continents, had complicated matters for all 
three of his sons. Marvin was now the official head of the house 
of Wellington, as he had, for the past several years, been its 
acting captain. Bradford Wellington was buried in the old family- 
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plot in Providence. Henry and George Weller attended his 

funeral. It left Mamie alone for two whole days. 

The death of the elder Wellington did not affect David’s rela- 
tions with Henry Weller. He was less often in “Hawk’s Nest” 
during this period because of other reasons. But on Mamie’s per- 
suasion, Dave at length bought “Oakwood” from the Grinnell 
estate. Mamie had been afraid that the Braganzas might get hold 
of it in some way. She told Dave what she had heard about 
Count de Braganza. Mamie was not sure how much Henry knew 
about his cousin’s widower, but she suspected that Henry had 
been told of Mr. Braganza’s activities. He was no longer invited 
to “Hawk’s Nest.” Mamie had heard that he had lost in the crash 
most of the fortune he had inherited from Lotta. The daughter 
was living out in Tulsa with her second husband, interested 
in oil. 

No one on the outside knew anything about David’s purchase 
of “Oakwood.” He had bought it through a dummy, because he 
did not want his wife, whom he was finally suing for a divorce, 
to know about this purchase. Dave had tried hard to keep his 
marital affairs out of court. He had offered his wife all kinds of 
a settlement. But she was giving him a fight. Therefore, Dave 
had to watch his step. “Oakwood” was kept closed until David’s 
affairs should be straightened out. No one knew the price paid 
for it. Whatever its price had been, “Oakwood” was a bargain. 

Whenever Dave came out to Norwold he usually walked over 
to “Oakwood” to see that everything was being kept in order. 
Sometimes Henry walked over there with him by the short-cut 
through Henry’s grounds and the gate through the dividing fence 
and its screening hedge. It had pleased Henry enormously that 
David had bought right next to him. He even suggested remov- 
ing the high hedge and fence and planting a row of barberry and 
low-growing shrubs along their joint boundary, so that the two 
grounds would harmonize and each have the benefit of the 
other’s beauty. But Dave had laughingly warned Henry against 
taking down hedges until he himself knew better where he stood 
and what was going to happen. 

Mamie did her level best to find out. She had very definite 
ideas as to what had already happened and was without doubt 
going on sub rosa at the time. But she could get no closer to the 
future than Dave’s grinning admission that he saw Peggy now 
and then. The rest she had to infer from his, to Mamie, highly 
amusing appraisal of little Peggy as quite the most intriguing 
personality he had ever met. 
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“Indeed! How interesting!” Mamie had said aloud, but to her- 
self she had said: the little devil! 

She had asked Dave to bring Peggy down with him for the 
week-end. And Dave had said: 

“Good heavens, no! That wouldn’t do— at all!” 

So Mamie had not pressed it. She knew all that was neces- 
sary. 

She did, however, write to Peggy direct, on the reasonable as- 
sumption that the two would get together on a date. She did not 
mention David’s name. She merely gave Peggy a sample of what 
life had become for her week in, week out with these Weller 
twins. She asked Peggy to run down some time in the near future 
and lend her a helping hand. Both Peggy’s great-uncle Henry and 
her grandfather George would be delighted to see her, and she, 
Mamie, would welcome Peggy with open arms. If Peggy wished 
to do so, she could bring little Betsy along with her. 

Mamie was puzzled at Peggy’s evasive and what seemed to 
Mamie very silly declination of her cordial invitation. She did 
not show this letter to Henry, to whom she had already spoken 
about inviting Peggy. She merely said that press of business 
forced Peggy to postpone her visit for a time. But Mamie herself 
was not a little miffed at Peggy’s refusal. She could see no excuse 
for it. The next time that David came to “Hawk’s Nest” she told 
him very frankly how she felt about Peggy McCarthy’s behavior. 
David foolishly tried to defend Peggy. Peggy was eager to come 
to Norwold. But her position was a difficult one. 

“You must remember,” said he, “that Peggy’s husband still 
lives here—” 

“And what the mischief has Peggy’s husband to do with any- 
thing?” 

“And her own family—” 

“Whose own family? What family! Is her own grandfather no 
relation to her? What the devil has got into this young lady?” 

“That’s what I told Peggy,” laughed David, “or something to 
that effect. We talked about it the other night. But Peggy, as you 
know, is just a trifle—” 

“Well, you just wait till I tell Miss Peggy one or two things— 
I’ll put it in a letter so that she can have plenty of time to think 
it over. My God! We’ve had enough of that kind of nonsense. If 
she doesn’t want to come down here, then let her tell me so 
right out. And we’ll act accordingly. But if she is afraid of Nor- 
wold and some confounded bugaboo, then it’s time somebody 
beat some common sense into her head. Good heavens, I thought 
she had got rid of all this stupid Norwold complex years agol 
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If you see her before she gets my letter, you tell her I'm good 

and mad at her.” 

But Mamie did not find it necessary to write her threatened 
letter. The day following Dave's return to New York, Mamie 
received a telegram signed, “Penitent Peggy.” 

“Expect frightened me and excited Betsy on the Friday evening 
train.” 

Very late that same Friday night, long after excited Betsy had 
fallen asleep in the front bedroom over the port-coch£re, after 
Henry and George had at length agreed on meeting at eight- 
thirty for breakfast with Betsy and Peggy, and on spending the 
morning riding Betsy around the bay— and of course Peggy if 
she wished to come, long after “Grampa” George had set out for 
his own quarters with its new name “Paradise Point,” and long 
after “Uncle” Henry had tiptoed into the front room upstairs 
to make sure that Miss Betsy was still a fact and that nothing 
had happened to her during these hours she had been up there 
alone, Peggy confessed to “Aunt” Mamie one reason for her 
hesitation about coming to “Hawk's Nest.” Mamie had chuckled, 
had clucked her tongue and beamed on her highly confused 
guest while Peggy had answered Mamie’s questions to the best 
of her ability. She had warned Peggy that the surest way to lose 
a man worth keeping was to marry him. Peggy had tried two or 
three times to escape. She had asked Miss Fischer whether such 
a thing as sleep had ever seemed necessary to her. And Mamie 
had snorted, no! Not for the last forty years. Mamie had taken 
a last sip of her nightly glass of port wine and told Peggy that 
she had not enjoyed such an evening since the day she had come 
back to Norwold to live like a Christian. Then she had asked 
Peggy point-blank why the devil she had been so finicky about 
coming to “Hawk's Nest.” 

Peggy had flushed and laughed and said that it was difficult to 
explain. She denied that it had been because of any fear of 
Norwold or any bugaboo. Norwold, thank God, was well out 
of her system. She was afraid of nothing and nobody in it. It had 
been a fear of “Hawk's Nest” itself. It had been a fear of her 
Uncle Henry. She realized now how foolish that fear had been. 
But could Mamie even faintly understand what “Hawk's Nest” 
had meant to Peggy all her life? 

Peggy tried to explain it. She tried to convey to Mamie some 
idea of her emotions when she had entered its gateway as a child, 
when she had first seen the interior of this house, and had tried 
to conceive of what life must mean to one at home there. She 
tried to picture to Mamie her mental and emotional whirl during 
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those four days she had spent in “Paradise” with Joe McCarthy 
before he had left for the war. 

Could Mamie understand her fear of coming to “Hawk’s 
Nest” as a guest? She confessed that her secret source of courage 
and the will to do things, which had recently made life fascinat- 
ing and herself capable of intense happiness, was pride in the 
fact that she was no Howell of Norwold, but granddaughter and 
niece to two men who seemed to her great in the noblest sense 
of the word. She had been so afraid that something might hap- 
pen, if she actually came to sleep and to live in “Hawk’s Nest” 
even for a night and a day, to make her realize herself to be only 
a poor little Norwold nobody, hugging to herself a beautiful 
illusion. 

And Mamie had sighed and said: 

“My God, child, it’s a gift! Where do you get it from? Now 
go to sleep. I’m satisfied.” 

And on her way upstairs with one hand on the banister and 
the other on Peggy’s shoulder, Mamie added, with a chuckle: 
“Nothing’s going to happen, my dear, except that you won’t 
count for much during these next two days.” 

“You mean they like Betsy?” asked Peggy eagerly. 

“Did you watch them? You’re nowhere. Your daughter has 
stolen the whole show— the little rascal.” 

The following noon the four of them— for Mamie refused to 
complete Anna’s triumph— lunched under an awning in the old- 
fashioned garden which Peggy had first seen many years before 
this and had never forgotten. It seemed to her unchanged. While 
Grandpa George showed little Betsy the goldfish in his garden 
pool and explained to her the mystery of the sun-dial, Peggy 
listened to Uncle Henry’s story of Jonathan Edwards and watched 
those other two out there in the sun, and saw herself staring 
down into that same pool at a reflection of herself disappearing 
into a topsy-turvy heaven. And when, later, her grandfather 
showed Betsy and Peggy through his little establishment, Peggy 
glanced at that lace-covered bed, seeing a note pinned to its 
pillow, and beyond, into a little dressing-room which contained 
to much more than its present tenant could ever suspect! But 
of this she said not a word to her grandfather except that nothing 
on earth could ever seem quite so delightful as the picture she 
would always hold in memory of this little cottage in Paradise. 

“Well put!” exclaimed Peggy’s enthusiastic grandparent, and 
showed his two visitors a second bedroom across the entrance- 
hall, the existence of which Peggy had never suspected. She had 
opened no doors but one on her former visits to this house. Peggy 
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hardly glanced at this room, but Betsy at once demanded if that 
was where she would sleep when she came to live with Grampa 
George. 

After that first visit, Peggy returned fairly often to “Hawk’s 
Nest.” Each time when Betsy said good-bye to her two pals, she 
promised that the next time she came she would stay forever 
and ever. Each time she arrived she went to each of them and 
assured them that she had come to keep her promise. Each time 
she found some new inducement—a pair of white rabbits, a pony* 
a play-house built in the woods, in which were living a family 
of dolls, a cat-bird’s nest, a new litter of kittens, or pigs, or a 
new calf— always something new and fascinating. It was hard for 
Peggy to convince her daughter of any reason for leaving. Very 
skillfully Betsy maintained the balance of power between the 
two rivals. She was never completely happy unless both were 
present and competing. It rarely happened that she was alone 
with one of them for any length of time. 

As a rule, Peggy found time to visit her parents, less often to 
eat a meal with the Howells. Gramma Howell took a great shine 
to Betsy. But the old lady had become very deaf, and Betsy had 
taken an embarrassing dislike to her. She refused to shout at her 
great-grandmother. But the old lady, seeing Betsy’s lips move, 
nodded and chuckled, pretending to understand her mumblings. 
Grandpa Howell paid little attention to her. 

Johnnie came to Norwold with Peggy only twice during this 
period. He hated the place. In particular, he hated “Hawk’s 
Nest.” He came once for four days during the Christmas holi- 
days and once in late June after school had closed and before 
he went to a summer camp. On each occasion he was equally 
disagreeable. Peggy was in despair about him. He treated her 
with something akin to toleration. At best he was neutral toward 
the rest of the bunch. He had a surface politeness which ill- 
concealed a complete lack of respect for age and authority. 

He was shooting up into a lank, ungainly stripling with a de- 
cidedly handsome face lighted by a pair of bold, restless brown 
eyes and topped by an unruly mass of curly black hair which he 
did his best to hold sleeked back flat against his head. Unless 
something happened to thwart nature, he would be a powerful 
fellow at twenty. He tried to cover adolescent self-consciousness 
beneath an air of good-humored disdain. He rarely agreed with 
anybody. He was very positive about the things he knew— which 
ranged over heaven and earth, and included at least an acquaint- 
ance with most of what was of any importance. He realized that 
there was much for him to learn along lines that interested him. 
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but he insisted on acquiring this in his own way and from pro- 
fessionals. He did not care to be subjected to the half-baked 
attempts by amateurs like his mother and the rest of them to tell 
him all he did not know. He suspected that they were bluffing 
most of the time. He suspected their motives. He had an utter 
contempt for youth as exemplified in Betsy and similar speci- 
mens. 

Peggy had carried on an active correspondence with his teach- 
ers and head-masters. She had shifted schools three times. In 
each place he was reported to be the brightest boy in his class 
and the laziest and worst behaved. Nobody seemed to know what 
to do for him or how to do it— neither did Johnnie. Pie didn't 
give a whoop. Peggy was honestly in despair. She tried to talk 
to him. He listened— when he felt in the humor. When he did 
not, he practically told her to mind her own business— whatever 
that was. He could take care of himself. 

The only person in Norwold for whom he had an apparent 
liking and a certain fear was Miss Fischer. She took not one bit 
of his nonsense. He was always very demure and well-behaved in 
Mamie's presence— and therefore at table. But none of these 
people interested him. He took little part in conversation. His 
bold eyes shifted from one to the other, or else looked off into 
space while he centered attention on things of importance, quite 
oblivious of the chatter around him. He had a certain awe of 
his great-great-uncle but confoundedly little liking. He answered 
any questions the old duffer asked, but volunteered very little 
information. He told his ancestor that he was interested in pure 
science and economics. He mentioned the name of one or two 
authorities and one or two books. He spoke of his chemistry 
teacher as a good sort of skate. They two had chewed the rag for 
hours about communism and religion. Johnnie's chemistry 
teacher was a shark. He had all sorts of degrees. He had the 
keenest intellect Johnnie had ever bumped up against. Johnnie 
had no use for Latin and languages— except German. He wouldn't 
go to college anyway— unless they made him. He thought it was 
a waste of time. What he'd really like would be to have a job 
on a newspaper. One of Johnnie's friends was one of the editors 
on The Worker . He and Johnnie had had hot arguments. He had 
offered Johnnie a job. But his mother wouldn’t let him take it. 

On his visits to “Hawk’s Nest," Johnnie spent most of the time 
wandering around alone. He liked old Mike Fischer. He offered 
to help Mike but Mike wouldn't let him. One day he told Peggy, 
who was jawing at him for not coming home to dinner, of his 
visit to their old home by the creek. He had pried open a door. 
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She needn’t worry. He had nailed it shut again. There was noth- 
ing in the place anyway but dirt and cobwebs and that old fox 
which had stood in their living-room. It was lying up in the 
garret. He had gone on over to see Margie Kanakas. And Margy 
had made him stay to dinner. She was swell. He had promised 
her to come over there in the morning. But his mother wouldn’t 
let him go. She had other plans for him. 

It was Johnnie who informed his mother of her husband’s 
whereabouts and circumstances. Mrs. Kanakas had told Johnnie 
all about him. He and Joe Fischer had had a falling-out, and 
Johnnie’s father was no longer in the oyster business. A few 
months ago he had bought “Lake Lodge”— the place up on 
Great Pond. Mrs. Kanakas said he was very popular, and did a 
big business in summer, but he had lost most of his money in 
the stock market. Margie had confided to Johnnie that his old 
man drank most of his own booze. She was up there one night 
to a dance and the old fellow was pie-eyed. Gee, what a night! 
Johnnie wanted to go up and see the p£re, but his mother 
wouldn’t let him. Johnnie saw her wipe away tears, but she was so 
angry at him that he could not tell what they meant. She lec- 
tured him for an hour. She told him that she was absolutely dis- 
gusted with the way he talked and acted. She vowed that she 
would never again bring him to “Hawk’s Nest.” And Johnnie, 
said: 

“That’s a bargain!” 

The honest fact was that he was sick of the place. 

Few in Norwold knew anything about these visits of Mrs. 
McCarthy to their village. There was a brevity to that effect in 
one of the issues of the Watchman's Society Section. But Nor- 
wolders seldom looked at that part of the paper. They had other 
things to think about than what was happening in Society. Even 
by that first summer of nineteen thirty, Norwolders had realized 
that these were no ordinary hard times that they were facing. 
Every one had a feeling that this disaster had struck at the very 
roots of industry and business. No one had seen anything quite 
as bad as this. There was a definite resentment underneath their 
gloom. On top of everything had come a crop-failure, with no 
prices for what produce did mature. It was hardly worth the 
labor to dig their scanty yields of potatoes. The local bank pro- 
tested surlily at renewing notes for people at a time of year 
when everybody was supposed to clean up his indebtedness. De- 
posits in the Norwold savings-bank began noticeably to shrink. 
Norwolders set their jaws for the winter ahead and their hopes 
on the spring of another year. 
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Then that year came and was worse than the previous one. 
Republican Norwold looked anxiously toward Washington for 
some indication that there would be an end to this distress. And 
no indication came. There were people in Norwold, mostly 
laborers and the like, getting close to the end of their rope. 
People in general began to be pretty well disgusted with the way 
things were going. What was all his hollering about prosperity 
just around the corner? What corner? Where was it? People 
could not meet their interest-payments, nor their fertilizer bills. 
A lot of them were heels over head in debt to the butcher and 
baker and grocer and coal-man. Then these merchants began to 
grumble. People read in the papers about the “Great Depres- 
sion.” Norwolders read of bread-lines in the cities, of people 
sleeping wrapped in newspapers in vacant lots, or in subway 
entrances where they could keep from freezing to death. It 
seemed unbelievable in this America of ours. What the mischief 
had happened? 

Not even in Norwold was any work to be found. Who could 
start building, or painting— or anything else? Everybody was 
frightened. Everybody began to count up what little he had left 
and what was owing to him. Everybody tried to collect. And 
nobody would pay his honest debts. Nobody had any money. It 
was said that the confounded banks were bursting with it, but 
nobody could borrow any. Norwolders with ugly, worried faces 
walked past their grand civic center. Nobody looked at it. They 
had other things to think about. 

Then came election and the biggest upset in American political 
history. Suffolk County itself went Republican only by the 
scantiest of margins. The Democrats swept the country. Then 
came the New Deal and the whole alphabet into American 
politics. People grew dizzy trying to keep track of the different 
combinations, And for the first time in three hundred years 
people of Norwold were found starving and freezing, and were 
fed and clothed at public expense. The whole thing was incom- 
prehensible. A hundred and fifty people in Norwold declared 
themselves paupers and went on this so-called “Relief.” 

Not Norwolders who were Norwolders, but this riffraff who 
had settled in their village and who no more belonged there 
than did the driftwood cast up on the beach in a northeast gale. 
Norwold was no longer Norwold. One did not know half the 
people one met on the street. One read lists of names of school- 
children— Polacks, Lithuanians, Irish, Germans, Italians, here and 
there and far between the lonesome name of a Corwin, or Tuthill, 
or Hallock. In the weekly paper one read names of people in- 
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volved in accidents or lawsuits or criminal charges— all foreigners. 
People read of houses in Norwold being broken into, of potatoes 
stolen from the fields. The front page of every issue of the Watch- 
man was filled with accounts of people killed or maimed in auto- 
mobile accidents— nine tenths of them negroes or with names 
ending in ski. What was there left of the village they knew and 
remembered? 

In times such as these it was no wonder that the people of 
Norwold paid but little attention to the two Weller brothers 
living down there in the house which Hen Weller had built in 
what used to be Hog Neck. That name itself had been forgotten 
—and so had all it had once connoted. The sight of these two 
old fellows themselves riding along the village street in their 
Rolls-Royce was for the younger generation of Norwold like 
seeing some relic of ancient history in a glass case in a museum. 
These Wellers had no relation to Norwold as this other and 
different generation knew it. Nor had the Norwold of the Great 
Depression any relation to the Wellers. To seven tenths of the 
people they passed on the street the two Wellers might as well 
have been visitors from Mars. 

Even people who had known these twins in distant days before 
Norwold had dreamed of what hard times might mean could 
hardly tell which of them was which— or cared. Norwolders never 
saw them apart. They were the Wellers. Since George Weller 
had allowed his beard to grow and Henry, as well as George, had 
taken to black-rimmed spectacles, even Herb Corwin, seeing 
them come along the street, side by side, could not always say 
which was Henry and which was George, and be sure of it. It 
was curious how much they had come to resemble each other 
since George's arrival in Norwold. But Herb could immediately 
tell them apart the minute they opened their mouths. Henry was 
slower in speech and his voice was deeper. When George spoke, 
there was, as a rule, a twinkle in his eye. And of course when it 
came to what they said, there was no resemblance whatever be- 
tween them. At first glance they did look surprisingly similar. 
But there, as everybody knew who knew them, all resemblance 
ended. They never were of the same opinion about anything, 
including the weather. Yet they seemed to enjoy it equally. 

Norwold, in a way, was proud of its Wellers— in much the same 
way as they were of their civic center. All three lent a certain 
distinction to their village. Visitors asked about where these 
Wellers lived and what they were like— particularly Dr. George 
Weller. And Norwolders could say very honestly that they were 
just like other people, just plain, ordinary folks whom their old 
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friends could call by their first names if they felt like it— espe- 
cially George Weller. 

It was a fact. Nothing gave either one of the Weller twins 
more quiet satisfaction than to have one of their fellow-villagers 
with whom they had been familiar as youngsters hail them by 
their first names and talk to them about some homely matter in- 
volving each of them equally. It substantiated their feeling of 
at-oneness with their surroundings. For regardless of how seven 
tenths of those who saw them on the village streets felt about 
these two, the Weller twins themselves felt emphatically at home 
in Norwold. They felt the roots of themselves reaching out with 
daily new shoots in this rich soil from which they had sprung. 
They identified themselves with it. They were a part of its tradi- 
tion— or rather its tradition lived, too, in themselves. 

On their walks together to spots still familiar, they relived the 
happiness they had known as youngsters. Its people might change, 
individuals come and go; but Norwold was still Norwold. They 
saw concrete evidence of immigrants become Norwolders, and 
already a second and third generation of Poles and Lithuanians 
in the process of that same transition. They felt with peculiar 
intensity the permanence and the significance of this entity. They 
saw its superficial changes. But to them its essence was un- 
changed. Its spirit hovered over them and welcomed them back. 
On its shores, in its woods, looking out over its patient fields, at 
the turn of its roads, before some vividly remembered vista, they 
felt inexpressibly at home. They felt more and more plainly that 
they themselves were Norwolders. They saw more and more 
clearly what this had meant to them in the past when they had 
lived and planned and acted regardless of that cardinal fact at 
the center of their being, saw more and more clearly their place 
in the endless stream of which they were a part relatively unim- 
portant and yet not without significance. 

It was in general this theme around which centered a good deal 
of their argument. Their debate was in no sense confined to 
Norwold as Norwold and their part in it. But it did not, as in 
the old days, reach out beyond earth and the stars, and include 
all time and space. They disputed each other’s viewpoints and 
contentions, for the most part, regarding practical matters of 
policy and behavior. George talked a good deal about the Nor- 
wold concept. They argued endlessly the question of where they 
were headed and what lay before them and how they could reach 
it and what was worth keeping, on the way, and what was dis- 
cardable encumbrance. 

It was on matters of this kind about which they hotly contested 
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each other’s opinions. For each one of these men felt entitled to 
opinions based on a lifetime of experience, and each had be- 
come convinced of what he considered fundamental principles in 
human nature, and equally convinced of how these principles 
must work out in the practical problems of human society. And 
since each of them was what he was, and since that lifetime of 
experience had at each turn been conditioned by that fact, 
neither George nor Henry could ever quite understand why the 
other’s intelligence did not force upon that other a realization of 
the fundamental unsoundness of his contentions. For Henry, the 
power-king, was by instinct and habit and the teaching of life- 
long experience an individualist if ever one had happened in 
rock-ribbed Norwold. And George, teacher and critic, preacher 
and pragmatist, was by nature and lifelong experiment a socialist 
if ever intimate contact with confusion in modern society had 
developed a whole-souled protestant in a New England villager. 

By lunch-time, if it was a morning session, or by eleven o’clock 
if it was an after-dinner affair, George might be proving himself 
a half-baked communist, Henry a hidebound capitalist, George 
a wild visionary, Henry a self-blinded dogmatist. Each was short- 
sighted or assuming the long-range viewpoint, depending upon 
whose opinion was expressed. And both were convinced that the 
other was basing his argument on false premises. On questions of 
statistics Henry was irrefutable. On questions of precedent George 
was infallible. On what had happened in past history, George’s 
word was accepted. On what had happened in the last generation, 
Henry’s say-so was final. Where they could never agree was on 
what any part of it proved beyond quibble or doubt. Henry, who 
voted, when he voted. Republican, considered Jefferson the out- 
standing American statesman. George, who always voted a split 
ticket and had gone Democratic in the last election, insisted 
that Tom Paine’s platform fitted the present dilemma better 
than Tom Jefferson’s. Both were equally antediluvian and inap- 
plicable to existing conditions. 

Both were equally hostile to the so-called “New Deal’’ for pre- 
cisely antithetical reasons. To Henry it was a disastrous experi- 
ment by short-sighted radicals which, if left in their hands, would 
plunge the country into a communistic chaos. To George it was 
an ill-omened attempt by well-intentioned but misinformed capi- 
talist visionaries who were goading the nation into the final, 
fascist stage of a doomed social order. Henry’s forecast of the 
future was deeply pessimistic; George’s was full of a profound 
hopefulness. Henry talked in terms of a living generation, George 
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talked of one as yet unborn. George, in these debates, had in mind 
a society affecting one's children's children; Henry, the fact that 
he, a childless individual, had an industrial empire and some 
hundreds of millions at his disposal without any confidence re- 
garding permanence or value, nor any clear idea as to whom or 
for what purpose he might pass it along. 

No stranger, overhearing for the first time one of these heated 
discussions, could have failed to be impressed and perhaps equally 
disturbed by the fact that between these two brothers super- 
ficially so alike should lie so fundamental a difference of opinion. 
But to Mamie Fischer, obliged, month in and month out, to listen 
to so much of this palaver, came a diametrically opposed notion 
of the whole matter. Little by little, as time wore on and ma- 
terial for argument showed no signs of an end, the fact that 
they could keep it up forever at first worried her, then puzzled, 
then amused her, and at length brought one or two obvious truths 
to matter-of-fact Mamie. 

In the first place, these twins unquestionably thrived on this 
unending battle. In the second place, no two people could dis- 
agree about so many things and continue to respect each other's 
opinions who were not, after all, in fundamental accord. It be- 
came plain to Mamie that their dissension was superficial, their 
agreement was basic. They clashed over means to attain common 
ends. Scratch the skin of either one of these twins, decided Mamie, 
and you draw the same blood. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
1 

One of the multitude of minor matters about which the brothers 
Weller differed in opinion was as to the relative rank of Septem- 
ber and April among the twelve months of the calendar. George 
still smilingly insisted at eighty-four— that is, at four times his 
majority— that April in Norwold was the unapproachable season 
of the year. Henry’s preference had shifted, in recent years, to 
September. One lauded the fecund softness of late April, the other 
the sparkle of late September. One extolled the allurements of 
promise, the other the richness of fulfillment. And when, shortly 
after dawn on that mid-September Saturday morning, Henry 
looked out of his tower-window over the woods and water to see 
what sort of day the Lord had provided for him and his friends 
to spend cruising around the bays on the Sea Gull , he had reason 
to feel satisfied that no man and no month— neither George nor 
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April— could furnish sufficient reasons to shake his allegiance to 
a Norwold September. 

Henry dressed and went down to Mamie’s room to have break- 
fast and a chat with her before all these others impinged on their 
life together, before meeting George and David and these old 
friends whom he had invited to enjoy the day with him, before 
giving George the reasons for his final decision. Henry was curious 
to see what shape had been given by David to his idea of making 
his library part of the Norwold heritage and of endowing its 
civic center with a fund that would provide cultural entertain- 
ment and education to the people of Norwold for all time to 
come. He was curious to see David’s precisely couched version of 
last night’s final agreements between him and George as to the 
scope and purpose of the Weller Foundation. He was eager to tell 
George his decision, yet loath to end George’s suspense. He won- 
dered whether George was awake. He wondered whether George 
had slept as well as he. He felt rested. His mind was clear. He 
was possessed of a happiness, quiet and profound. He had at- 
tained an objective toward which he had groped and which 
he never could have reached alone and unaided. He was grate- 
ful to George. He was grateful for these years they had lived 
together and fought each other to a standstill. 

Above all, he was grateful to Mamie. Was not this, too, her 
idea? He remembered distinctly the night she had proposed it. 
He had had similar plans vaguely in mind for years but never 
in the simple form which she had proposed. George, too, had 
had a similar notion but his had been an impracticable scheme 
under international control. Its operation would have dissi- 
pated funds too thinly over the face of the earth to accomplish 
the purpose they both had in mind. It was Mamie who had said, 
why not keep it in one fund for one purpose— like any other 
business? Why not a Weller Foundation? And George had imme- 
diately shouted, The Weller Foundation for Social Researchl 
And Henry added the words: “and economic!” Henry smiled on 
his way to his and Mamie's second-floor breakfast-room. 

Their consequent battle-royal had not ceased during the past 
many months. This concrete problem of the function and scope 
of a Weller Foundation had focused all their disagreements of 
previous years. There had come times when Mamie had been 
obliged almost physically to force them apart. On one point only 
had they seen eye to eye. The effort and resources of a Weller 
Foundation should be devoted to the diagnosis and healing of 
ills not of man as such but of human society. Then, little by little, 
their argument had narrowed until on this Saturday morning 
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of mid-September there was but one single section, one single 
paragraph — in essence, one single clause in the whole charter 
of the Weller Foundation which remained officially unratified. 
On the inclusion or rejection of that section hinged the ultimate 
effect of the Weller Foundation on contemporary America. That 
section opened wide the gate to communism should communism 
prove the logical solution of present-day ills. That section went 
so far as to forecast the extinction of the Foundation itself should 
its experiments in social organization establish the malum in sc 
of private property. 

Dave had agreed with Henry that if this paragraph were incor- 
porated into Henry’s deed of gift of something under half a 
billion dollars, it would create extraordinary problems of man- 
agement and would certainly be greeted on Wall Street as an 
act of insanity. And George had sharply and stubbornly argued 
his contention for its inclusion for precisely that reason. If, con- 
tended he, the future in fact proved revolution inevitable, then 
let there be one powerful factor at work in America to render 
it less destructive. 

For many months David Wellington and his staff had been 
at work on the enormous task of arranging the consolidation and 
transfer of Henry Weller’s entire holdings, with the exception of 
certain life-interests and sums set aside in his will, to the newly 
created corporation. That work had been completed. David had 
also completed a carefully-worked-out plan of operation. The man 
on whom they all three had agreed as the outstanding man in 
America for the position of president had confidentially accepted 
the responsibility. They had agreed on a list of proposed trustees 
and had filled all but two places. David had perfected the Foun- 
dation's charter and had worded two distinct deeds of gift, one 
with and one without the disputed paragraph. Late the previous 
evening Henry had terminated their last stormy session, had taken 
both versions into his library, and George had set out for his 
home on the Point. 

Peggy, who had been playing backgammon with Aunt Mamie 
while the three had been at it, hammer and tongs, had coaxed 
her grandfather to ride home, but he had insisted on walking. He 
had said that he needed the exercise to calm down before attempt- 
ing to sleep. He had been, in fact, highly excited. Mamie had 
begged him not to take it so to heart, and George had growled 
at her not to talk nonsense. Then Mamie had winked at Peggy 
and Peggy had winked at Dave and sent him for her wrap. In 
spite of Grandpa George’s ill-humored protest, Peggy had insisted 
on seeing him home. So Peggy and Dave had walked with Dr. 
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Weller through the woods to his cottage, and Peggy had listened 
while the two men had discussed the imminence of an announce- 
ment to the world of the Weller Foundation. She had tried to 
form in her own mind some idea of its significance. In her grand- 
father’s cottage Peggy had tiptoed into the spare bedroom to see 
whether his week-end guest was where she should be. For Betsy, 
who kept accurate track of dates, had insisted that it was Grandpa 
George’s turn, this week, to have her. And, anyway, her mother 
had brought Johnnie along and had Mr. Wellington for com- 
pany. 

All the way back through the woods David had continued on 
this theme of economic evolution, and had tried to make clear 
to Peggy how much hinged on Henry Weller’s decision. David 
himself was at a high pitch. He said that this had been an aston- 
ishing experience. Peggy had listened, fascinated by Dave’s de- 
scription of these two human dynamos, and only when they had 
stood for a while alone on the porch at “Hawk’s Nest’’ before 
saying good-night had her own petty, personal problems forced 
themselves upon her. He had bent down to kiss her. 

“Good-night, sweet. Go to sleep. You’ve had a difficult forty- 
eight hours.” 

“What does it amount to? I’m so ashamed to have given you all 
this trouble when you have this tremendous responsibility on 
you!” 

“Don’t worry about Johnnie. He’ll have to stand trial, of 
course, but nothing will happen. I have talked with the district 
attorney. A week ago orders went out to bear down on com- 
munist demonstrations, otherwise the silly escapade might have 
passed unnoticed. The charge against Johnnie is not trampling 
on the flag. He was jailed for resisting arrest— in plain English, 
because he hit a cop—” 

“If you had seen him!” 

“Nothing will come of it, I promise you. Please don't lecture 
him. I had a long talk with John on the way down. He’s very 
defiant. He’s very proud of this affair. He’s firmly convinced that 
he’s a martyr to capitalist thuggery. A few episodes like this 
will qualify him splendidly for membership in the party.” 

“What in the world can I do with him?” 

“Nothing, dear— you, perhaps, less than any one else. He will 
resent any attempt on your part to control him. He’s no man’s 
fool. He’s an unusually intelligent fellow— and completely honest. 
He’s a young fanatic. His God is the Party. You and I can do 
nothing but watch him, and do what we can to make his road a 
little less thorny.” 
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“You have said nothing to Uncle Henry?” 

“No. I don’t think he has read the story— at least, not the 
details. I doubt whether he knows anything of Johnnie’s con- 
nection with it.” 

“I know he doesn’t. Aunt Mamie is worried sick about it.” 

“Just let it rest. If the subject comes up, I’ll try to explain it. 
It comes at a particularly awkward moment. The important thing 
is to make Johnnie keep his mouth shut—” 

“Don’t worry! If he dares— you’re such an angel!” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, Dave, what would I do without you!” 

“Well,” David mumbled after a while, “in the first place you 
will go to sleep—” 

“I don’t want to,” Peggy murmured. And after a while: “Do 
you realize, Dave, that it is almost four years since—” 

“No!” had said David. 

“Just think— four years! How long can a thing like this keep 
up?” 

“Forever!” Dave had ventured— and had meant it, for that 
matter. “Do you think I can ever escape from you?” 

“Not if I can help it!— I give you nothing but trouble—” 

“You! Good God, if it weren’t for you, Peggy— Be patient. 
We’ll work this out. I had a bit of good news last week. She’s 
back in Paris—” 

“I don’t care where she is. It’s only for your sake—” 

“When I think of it— don’t let’s talk of it. Good-night, darling. 
We have a delightful day ahead of us.” 

“I have something to confess. I have at last written to Joe—” 

“Thank God!” 

And at that particular moment no one else except Johnnie 
McCarthy himself had strolled up the porch-steps to his indig- 
nant mother and had given a comradely good-evening to his 
somewhat confused attorney. To his mother’s roused demands 
for reasons of this and that he had very simply returned that 
he could not assume responsibility for her mistaken assumptions. 
He quite obviously was not in bed. He had, in fact, just come 
from Margy Kanakas’. No. Margy had not objected to his face. 
On the contrary, she had rather liked it. And Johnnie had 
grinned a bit sourly because of his still swollen lip and black- 
ened eye— honorable relics of his battle with the damn' police. 
Mrs. Kanakas had sent her love to Johnnie’s mother. Then John- 
nie had strolled on in without offering a good-night to either one 
of them. Peggy had moaned, and David had laughed. Then they 
too had gone in and upstairs, following Johnnie’s indifferent lead. 
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About the time Mamie Fischer was pouring Henry a second 
cup of coffee. Herb Corwin, the undertaker, was also enjoying his 
blueberries and cereal. Herb was up betimes for various reasons, 
professional and otherwise, including force of habit. He had 
looked forward to this day with no little eagerness and quiet 
satisfaction. Henry Weller’s invitation to the four of them to 
lunch and spend the afternoon on his yacht was in itself enough 
to set off this day from the rest of the year. It had pleased Herb 
immensely that Henry had included Silas in his invitation. Henry 
had written that he wanted a representative of the younger gen- 
eration present at this discussion of the plan he had in mind. 
Herb had discussed with Hiram and Ike Booth what Henry 
might possibly have up his sleeve. Hiram had tried to get out 
of it. He had said he couldn’t think of undertaking any such trip. 
But Ike and Herb had insisted that this must be something that 
no one of them could afford to neglect. All three had regretted 
with Henry that Ben Baldwin, because of his recent stroke, would 
be unable to make up their fourth. So Herb had sent w T ord that 
the three of them and Silas would be on deck, weather permitting. 
Weather permitted, and confound it, determined Herb, as he 
munched his blueberries, so would other things. 

He had been awakened at the crack ©f dawn, and had seen, at 
the instant he had opened his front door, that the weather could 
scarcely have promised better. But the woman who had for some 
time been ringing his professional door-bell had thrown some- 
thing of a monkey-wrench into Herb’s machinery with the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Baldwin had quietly passed away just about 
an hour ago. Ben, of course, would have to pick this particular 
day for his demise! 

It was awkward but not fatal. Had it been any other day 
than Saturday, Herb might have been able to call on Silas for 
help with the coffin and arrangements. But Saturday was pay- 
day for the Relief, and Silas, as chairman of the local committee, 
had his hands more than full every Saturday morning deciding 
endless wrangles and disputes and applications and transfers. 
Herb had warned Silas to keep his hands off this thankless job. 
But Silas had felt obliged, as a conscientious Republican, to keep 
the thing from being completely a Democratic handout. This left 
any help from Silas out of the question. 

Herb figured that he could complete his work by eleven at 
the latest. He would take care of the rest, for the time being, 
over the telephone. He would have to get in his order for a coffin 
before noon, it being Saturday. What he feared was that Hiram 
Conklin would make this an excuse to back out. He knew, of 
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course, that nothing would keep Ike from a dinner. Unfortu- 
nately, Ben’s death would throw a sort of damper over the party. 
Ben had been closer to. the Wellers than any of them since 
George’s return. Herb, too, had thought a lot of Ben Baldwin. 
However, these things happened, and Herb was not one to be 
lightly steered off any track he was on. He swallowed his coffee 
and hurried over to Hiram, who, he knew, would be up and 
doing. In the meantime he had telephoned to his apprentice, 
Phillip Tuthill, a young fellow of considerable promise, and had 
given Phil his instructions. 

At the time Herb was walking along the street to Hiram's, 
George Weller was being reminded by his guest of the arrange- 
ment for that day. For Betsy, too, had waked at the crack of dawn. 
She had waited as long as possible for somebody to show signs 
of life in the house, and then had begun to sing— first to hum and 
then gradually to let it get louder. At length Grandpa George 
had hollered over at her. And had she scampered over to his 
bed! She had not been afraid of his scolding. She had known that 
she could make him smile in two minutes. 

Grampa George’s lack of memory had amused Betsy. Couldn't 
he remember what he had faithfully promised her to do that 
day? Couldn't he remember what Uncle Henry had promised 
both of them? Could he remember something about a basket? 
No! A lunch-basket! Well, what could he remember? Could he 
remember about a boat— about where they were going? It was 
a word that commenced with P. No! How stupid! It was Picnic! 
Couldn’t he even remember that they were going to have a picnic 
—and go swimming? So, finally, she made the lazy-bones get out 
of bed. 

At breakfast Dr. Weller assured his guest that he was more 
than willing to live up to his agreement. In fact, he could think 
of nothing in the world that would please him more than just 
this picnic with her and Uncle Henry. But whether or not they 
could have the picnic depended entirely on Uncle Henry. If 
Uncle Henry would keep his promise to Betsy and also his prom- 
ise to Grampa George— well, maybe it had not been a definite 
promise, but if Grampa George was not badly mistaken it was the 
very next thing to a promise— why, they three would have such 
a picnic as would be hard for anybody on earth, even Betsy, 
to imagine! And Betsy had laughed out loud, seeing him make 
one of his funny faces. 

“You're such a comical man!” laughed Betsy, and struck her 
hands together in despair. 

On their way over to Uncle Henry’s her tongue never stopped. 
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She kept looking up at him, seeing the smile on his face and the 
far-away look in his eyes. She asked him questions but apparently 
he did not hear them. She had to run to keep up with him. She 
had her bathing-suit under one arm and was being dragged 
along by the other. But she didn’t care! They were on their 
way to a picnic! Because she knew perfectly well that Uncle 
Henry would never fail to keep a promise! She saw a rabbit run 
across the road. She heard a woodpecker. She asked Grampa 
George whether he had ever really and truly talked with a bear. 
But he didn’t hear her. He probably had. 

And while Dr. George Weller and Miss Betsy McCarthy were 
on their way to find out whether Uncle Henry intended to live 
up to his promises, pledged and presumable, Miss McCarthy’s 
brother John was wakened by William. John had left a call for 
seven-thirty. He wanted to get out of the place before they were 
up and had a chance to tell him all the things he could and 
could not do from then on. John had his own plans. He had 
dated up Margy for the morning, or as much of it as they could 
use to advantage. She had promised to beat it right after break- 
fast and would be waiting for him to pick her up on the road 
in front of his old place by the Creek. And he was not to keep 
her waiting, because if her old man got onto her he’d raise hell. 
It was the only time they could have together. It was impossible 
for her to break away Sunday. And Johnnie had already had 
strict orders to spend, without any argument, Saturday afternoon 
with his family and a lot of old fossils, drifting around the bay 
on his ancestor’s great hulk of a Noah’s Ark. 

At this same time, Margy Kanakas was putting away the last 
of the breakfast dishes and figuring how long it would take her 
to sweep the kitchen, and empty the pots, make up the beds, 
separate the milk, get the damn’ baby washed and change her 
clothes and beat it across lots through Case’s woods to the road 
at Goose Creek. Because the old man was digging potatoes in 
the lot fronting the lane and she had to keep out of his sight. 
Her mother was all right. Her mother knew that she had a date 
with Johnnie— and what she didn’t know would never hurt her. 

Margy was all keyed up for this lark. She tried not to think of 
what was ahead, or else— whewl— she’d never get the damn’ work 
finished. She was nuts over Johnnie. He had S.A. and then some! 
He was a crazy Ike. He had had Mary in hysterics with his yam 
about the riot. Her old man didn’t like him. Her old man called 
him a goddam bolshevik— probably he was. Her father was too 
dumb to follow Johnnie’s lecture. He’d have millions some day. 
He was trying to convert her to communism— sounded like a lot 
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of apple-sauce to Margy. But Johnnie was all steamed up about 
it. So she listened. O.K.! He wasn't always talking. 

By half past eight Mary had noticed her daughter’s fluster 
and pretty well knew, too, its foundation. Mary had only a fair 
memory. But she did not have to think far back. The only thing 
Mary dreaded was one of her husband’s rages. She warned Margy 
to get back before night. Margy told her mother, if anything held 
her up, to tell the old man that she was with Rosie Sewisky. 
Mary asked her where she was going. Margy said she didn’t 
know— if she could ever get started— ever get out of this damn’ 
place. Mary told her to watch her step. Margy told her not to 
worry. So Mary told her to beat it and not keep him waiting— 
she'd finish the work. But when Margy came sneaking downstairs 
in her Sunday knitted dress, Mary lit into her. There was a 
limit to Mary’s good nature. Margy could go and be damned, but 
not in her Sunday dress. They had it out, back and forth. Mary 
won out. She swore she'd go straight up lot and tell the old man 
unless Margy took off the only good dress she had to her name. 
So, having lost ten minutes and learned exactly what she was 
in her mother’s opinion, Margy went scurrying across lots in her 
pink-dotted gingham and blue beret. O.K.l He wouldn't care 
what she had on. They were going up to the beach— or the woods. 
She didn’t know where they were going— didn’t care. She was on 
her way! 

And by that time almost everybody in Norwold was going 
here or there, doing this or that, more or less aware that it made 
very little difference. Even most of the people on the Relief 
had realized by this time that things weren't so desperately bad 
as they had seemed to be. Quite a few of them had seen worse 
times. They were pretty well on to the ropes by this time. Relief! 
Most of them knew when they were well off. The game was to 
stand in well with Si Corwin. It was true that they were being 
kept on starvation wages, but nobody starved and nobody had 
to hurt themselves working. The longer it took to do a job the 
better. It was hard to think up things to keep them busy. And 
there was a good deal of jealousy between the villages. Each one 
tried to horn in on the graft. 

And most of the people not on the Relief had begun to 
realize by this time that the end of the world was still a long 
way off. Where the devil it was all going to end nobody could 
say. Who was going to pay for it, nobody knew. But in spite of 
lengthening relief-rolls business was slowly picking up. A few 
had lost their farms— mostly Polacks. A good many were still way 
back in their interest. But somehow or other they had managed 
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to scrape along. And somehow, people had managed to find money 
for this and that— a few dollars down and three years for the 
balance. Young Dan McCarthy had sold more cars during the 
past summer than in the previous two years. Sam Lewis said 
the same thing about washing-machines, radios, and electric ice- 
boxes. No. On the whole, Norwold was still intact. One good 
potato-year could change the whole picture. 

In fine, practically everybody in Norwold on that sparkling 
September morning had, like Henry, one reason or another to 
be glad that things were no worse than they were, and to act 
accordingly. 

2 

As they set out across bay, Betsy sat between her two com- 
panions on the cushioned seat in the stern of the launch, grip- 
ping with one hand a finger of Grandpa George and with the 
other a thumb of Uncle Henry, as if afraid that one or the other 
might still escape her. For this whole question of a picnic had 
been hanging in the balance for close to two hours. Uncle Henry 
had immediately remembered his promise, and had promised 
to keep it, but said that he had one or two things to settle before 
they could start. Had it not been for Mamie, they might never 
have started. Finally, even Aunt Mamie had lost patience. She 
had ordered them to stop talking, to go off and forget it— and not 
to bother David, who needed his sleep. She had scolded them for 
keeping poor little Betsy sitting there on pins and needles, trying 
to be quiet, trying not to coax, not to remind them that every- 
thing was ready, everything in the launch waiting for them— 
baskets and fish-lines and crab-nets and a little folding table with 
an umbrella— that Kato was waiting down on the dock, and that 
pretty soon the whole morning would be gone and good-night 
picnic! Because all these people were coming to lunch with 
Uncle Henry on the Sea Gull . And it was almost nine o’clocki 
That was the trouble with old people, it took them so long to 
get started! 

But once they were all three seated in the stern of the launch, 
Betsy’s troubles were over. And so, apparently, were those of 
Uncle Henry and Grampa George. As they took their seats and 
placed Betsy between them, both agreed to let the whole matter 
rest where it was until lunch, and to enjoy this morning alone 
with each other and Betsy. And for a while all three sat there, 
each smiling, each thinking his own thoughts, each watching the 
waves scurry past them as Kato, who stood forward at the wheel, 
steered them straight for a high yellow sand-bank on the south 
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shore of the bay. Once in a while, Betsy looked around at the 
row-boat which they were towing behind them. It came dancing 
along, bobbing up and down, gleefully scattering spray, seeming 
to laugh back at her in this mad race over the bay. But it could 
never catch up with them! Betsy shouted in triumph. 

“Faster!” she cried. “Go faster, Rato!” 

Henry looked at George, his smile broadening into a grin, 
and with his free thumb indicated the boat behind them. 

“It’s the New Deal, George.” 

They debated the question of fishing. Bluefish were running at 
that season in the tide-rip off Jessup’s Point. George said he felt 
a bit lazy. Henry agreed that lying in the sun on the beach 
appealed strongly to him also. There was a brisk wind from the 
northwest blowing down bay. 

“We'll go swimming!” said Betsy. 

“We have no bathing-suits,” said Henry, shivering. 

“Oh, yes, you have! Look in that basket. I made Kato bring 
them along. Grampa promised me to go swimming. That’s part 
of the bargain, isn’t it, Grampa?” 

“It is,” said George soberly. 

“Let it teach you,” said Henry, grinning at George, “not to 
make rash promises to this young lady.” 

Off Jessup’s Point, Henry told Kato to hold on south along the 
shore of Jessup’s Neck, and soon they were in the breezeless lee 
of its sand-bluffs. They continued some two miles along the 
beach to the elbow where Jessup’s Neck jutted out from the main- 
land, and anchored fifty yards off a white beach near the entrance 
to a creek opening off the bay. From here the north shore of 
the bay westward, except the extreme tip of Hallock’s Point, was 
shut off by Jessup’s Neck, and not a human habitation of any 
description was in sight except two or three distant buildings on 
the hills of Shelter Island across the bay. It was a lonely spot, 
sheltered from the wind and seeming the shore of some deserted 
island in midocean rather than a bit of beach lying a scant five 
miles from one of America’s smartest summer colonies. It was 
an ideal spot for a picnic! 

Kato rowed them ashore, and set up the little table with its 
wide umbrella, and placed the baskets and picnic paraphernalia 
around it in the clean white sand. It was hot here in the sun, 
a heat not oppressive but with a sparkle in it and welcome to 
all four picnickers. In a jiffy, Betsy was into her bathing-suit. 
Her two comrades begged to be allowed first to lie there awhile 
in the sun. Kato rowed off to the launch, stripped to a pair of 
tights and rollicked with Betsy in the water. They were great pals. 
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Kato had taught Betsy several tricks in the water. She could 
already swim like any tadpole and was as much at home in the 
water as she was on land. The two old men watched them lazily. 

Henry lay against a little canvas support fitted with an ad- 
justable hood as a sun-shade. His legs were stretched out in the 
sand before him. George sat cross-legged in the sun, smiling at 
Kato's antics and Betsy's ecstatic squealing. George's nerve-tension 
of the previous night had completely disappeared. In its place was 
a pleasant tranquillity. Dolce far niente . He glanced over at 
Henry, whose eyes were half shut. George was certain that all 
was well. The expression on Henry’s face, his attitude, the absence 
of anything betokening concern or hesitation infused George, too, 
with deep content. From his brother flowed peace. Never in his 
life had George felt toward this brother as he did at this moment. 
In very truth they were twins. 

Henry’s eyes met his. Henry’s eyes twinkled. 

“What do you say, George? Mamie isn’t here. Shall we 
tackle it?" 

“I think it's a grand idea," said George, the scholar. “It'll do 
us both a world of good." 

“Just a dip," said the power king. “It’s hot as blazes in this 
sun.” 

So they fished out their bathing-suits from the basket, and 
Betsy, seeing her two comrades undressing in the sun, screamed 
in delight. Gingerly the two waded in, making a tremendous to- 
do. The sea-water, still warm in the shallows by the shore, was 
electrifying to the thinned blood of these two old codgers. In- 
stantly the years fell away from them. With a great spluttering 
and splashing they flopped into the bay and struck out manfully 
with the old choppy breast-stroke that had carried them along, 
neck and neck, in many a long swim in the old days. They stood 
up, spitting, sputtering, coughing, laughing, stripping water with 
both hands from hair and beards. 

“Glorious!" roared the power-king. 

“Magnificent!" boomed the scholar. 

“Come on!” shouted Betsy. “Let’s have a race!" 

“You swim very well 1" grinned Kato. 

“Swim?" boasted George. “We two were born under water!" 

And to prove it, Henry swam six strokes with everything under 
water except his buttocks, and came up as proud as a peacock. 

“How's that for a hundred years old!" George was roaring 
with laughter. “Let's see you do it, sissy!" 

“No!" chuckled George. “I won't try to compete. You could 
always beat me under water." 
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“Yes, and over it, by golly!” roared Henry, starting to wade 
back to the beach. “You could beat me shinnying a tree, but I 
could always outdo you in the water!” 

“Dp you remember the time,” said George, following Henry, 
“we came over here—” 

“Don’t go yet!” yelled Betsy. “You just started!” 

But they had forgotten all about Betsy. When she came ashore 
later to sit with them, Uncle Henry told her to run along with 
Kato and catch crabs. Grampa George said that the creek beyond 
them was full of crabs. One time when they were boys, he and 
Uncle Henry— and Joe Fischer, wasn’t it? No! Irish Joe Mc- 
Carthy— had caught a whole boat-load of crabs in this creek. 
Uncle Henry told Kato to be back in one hour, so that they 
would have time for Betsy’s promised lunch and reminded him 
that they must be back at the dock at one o’clock. 

The two old graybeards sat in the sun and sand watching 
Betsy, who waved to them as she disappeared up the winding 
channel into the creek where the promised crabs lay waiting for 
her. And had a stranger happened by and seen these two sitting 
there in the same posture and staring in the same direction, he 
would have felt something of a shock of doubt as to whether he 
was seeing two different people or the same thing twice. And 
would have felt relief when one of them at length spoke. 

“I wish, George, that we could have talked to Beth before 
lunch to-day. I would have liked her approval.” 

George looked at his brother. “You are thinking of Betsy?” 

Henry nodded. “I have a lingering doubt lest we may have 
made a mistake in not providing for her more liberally.” 

“That doubt,” smiled George, “is the lingering wreckage of 
your old Norwold complex.” 

“No doubt it is. I dare say I shall never be able quite to 
reach your viewpoint. I agree with your reasoning. But we live 
in an unreasonable world.” 

“I am certain,” said George, “that Beth would have felt per- 
fectly content.” 

“Am I wrong, or do you see a peculiar likeness—” 

“Yes,” smiled George rather soberly. “I have thought of it 
too.” 

“That way she has of lifting her eyes. They are certainly 
Beth’s eyes, George— or am I—” 

“You’re an irredeemable sentimentalist.” 

“Thank God.” 

“Thank God!” laughed George. “Had we better get these wet 
suits off?” 
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“Nol Mine’s practically dry. This sun is magnificent. By the 
way, George, I have meant to ask you several times— where the 
devil did you get this?” Henry touched with his forefinger an 
ugly-looking, jagged scar at the base of George’s neck, extending 
along his shoulder and down his chest. “It must have been after 
you left Norwold.” 

George grinned. 

“That’s a relic of the Franco-Prussian War— not the war itself, 
its aftermath. When I reached Paris, the Germans were still 
holding France in pawn fop their billion dollar indemnity- 
sowing the seed for the next war. Conditions were horrible. You 
remember the revolt of the Paris communes? That had been 
crushed. We students tried to organize starving mobs into some 
kind of effective protest. I got this one morning when a troop 
of cavalry rode down such a mob in the Rue Lafayette. It was 
a saber. As I remember it, I was just making a beautiful Anglo- 
German-French appeal to Reason when they came around the 
corner. As you say, we live in an unreasonable world.” 

But Henry did not laugh. A peculiar expression puckered his 
lips as he stared at George’s shoulder. And suddenly George’s face, 
too, sobered. They were thinking of the same thing. They were 
thinking of a brute battle in the sand dunes north of Great Pond, 
sixty-odd years before this, were thinking of what had happened 
just before George had left America for the years he had spent 
in Europe, of that which had been the cause of his flight from 
Norwold. Each saw that same hollow in the dunes, carpeted 
with moss. Each felt the grip of the other. Each saw the other’s 
contorted face. Each heard Beth Beebe’s choked screams. For 
the first time in sixty years each thought of that moment without 
a faint pulsing of the fury which had then possessed them both. 
George felt that piece of twisted iron in his hand— it had been 
an auger. Where had it come from? He remembered looking 
at it after he had struck. He sat up with a shudder. Henry was 
smiling at him. 

“I guess I know what you’re thinking of, George.” Henry felt 
of his own neck. “It was about the same place.” 

And for a while neither one of them said anything. 

“When I ran away that day,” said George at length, “I 
thought I had killed you.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “you came pretty close to it. I guess it 
was lucky for me that you almost did. God knows what would 
have happened otherwise. Let’s not talk about it, George.” 

“Let me look at it.” 

“Certainly,” grinned Henry and bent forward. “I don’t think 
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there's anything left— nothing noticeable.” And as George ex- 
amined his brother’s neck and the side of his head covered with 
its white hairs, Henry chuckled; 

“Get your spectacles, George." 

But there was an unmistakable wetness in George’s eyes as he 
mumbled: 

“There’s hardly a trace of it, Henry." 

“Good!" said Henry. “Even the scar has gone." And as George 
still continued to stare at him, he added; “Let’s talk now of 
something ahead of us— not of the dead past." 

George shook his head and winked as if to rid himself of an 
annoyance. 

“Yes," said he. 

“I had intended," said Henry, “to hold this until lunch. But 
I may as well confess to you, George, that before I went to sleep 
last night I signed the deed of gift to the Weller Foundation. By 
this time Mamie will have given it to David." 

“Great-God!" said Dr. Weller. 

And after a while Henry said, testily: 

“Well?— why don’t you ask me which one?— or do you think it 
was a foregone conclusion?" And even then George could not 
answer him. He only nodded and put out his hand. Henry, seeing 
the difficulty he was under, gripped it and grumbled: “Confound 
you! I want to have a little peace for the time that is left us." 

“God forbid!" roared Dr. Weller, his tongue at length loose, 
and hastily wiped the tears from his eyes with the hairy back 
of his hand. 

And as it happened, his great-grandson, who also just then was 
squatting in still whiter sand, said the same words and with the 
very same gesture. But it was sweat that Johnnie wiped from his 
eyes, not tears. There was scarcely a breath of breeze under the 
stunted pines in that hollow among the dunes. 

“God forbid!" cried Johnnie, and meant it. For Margy had just 
asked him whether he would talk the same way when he had 
come into possession of some of Henry Weller’s millions. And 
Johnnie had called on the Lord to prevent any such contingency. 

“I think you’re a nut," said Margy, pulling off her beret and 
slapping it against her leg, to knock the pine needles off it. “You 
mean to tell me you wouldn’t take it?" 

“I certainly do!" 

“Gee, but you’re a sweet nut, Johnnie!” 

“I ask you, what do I want of money?" 

“It comes in handy," said Margy. “I don’t mean millions—*’ 

“Pf-ff-ff!" piffed Johnnie. “You’re as bourgeois as all the rest 
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of them. You know, this is no joke. When I say you've got to 
be willing to starve I mean it. I can get you a job— some kind 
of a job—” 

“I don’t care what it is.” 

“Nights you’ve got to go to school— 1 ” 

“Not all night!” 

“Be sensible, will you?” 

“I don’t give a whoop in hell. I want to get out of here.” 

“Well, let’s get out of here. It’s too damn’ hot.” 

“Kiss me, Johnnie.” So he did. And after a while she mumbled: 
“Was it nice?” 

“I’ll say it was! You're marvelous!” 

“Oh, gee, you’re wonderful! I’ll join the party! I’ll do whatever 
you want me to— I’d rob a bank if you told me to— only for God’s 
sake don't leave me stuck here in Norwold.” 

“Come on.” 

“Don’t let’s go yet. What’s the hurry?” 

“I’ve got to get back to that damn’ lunch.” 

“Oh, God! I hate to go. Can’t we— I wish we had all day!” 

“Next time I come I’ll arrange it.” 

"When are you coming again?” 

“I’ll get down before long.” 

“You won't forget?” 

“No. I’ll look around as soon as I get back. I know where you 
can get a room for four dollars.” 

“I wish we had time for a swim. Why didn’t we bring suits?” 

“Go in naked,” said Johnnie. “It’s the only way to swim.” 

“I'd be scared stiff!” 

“Scared of what? What do you care? You have a right—” 

“Oh, gee, nol I wouldn’t dare. Somebody’d see us. Let’s wade 
in. It’ll cool us off.” 

“O.K.,” said Johnnie, and started for the lake a few yards dis- 
tant. 

“Help me get my stockings off.” 

“Get your own stockings off!” 

So she did, and tiptoed gingerly out of that moss-carpeted 
hollow in which Johnnie had preached communism in the very 
teeth of the devil. Nor could any one, seeing Margy’s firm white 
limbs swelling into powerful thighs, her flushed, merry face 
framed in yellow hair, have blamed Johnnie in the least for his 
honest pride and pleasure in this new proselyte to the party. 

They waded out on the sandy lake-bottom, Johnnie splashing 
in without bothering about shoes and stockings. They came out 
from the little cove rimmed by overhanging trees. They heard 
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distant voices. On the opposite bank of the lake a building stood 
nestled in woods. 

“That's Take Lodge' over there," said giggling Margy. 

“I’ll be damned," said Johnnie. 

“That’s your father’s place." 

“So that's the old man's joint!" 

“Let's go over there." 

“That's a swell idea. We can have a beer. How do you get 
there?” 

“I'll show you," said Margy. “You turn west off Beebe's Lane.” 

They went back to Johnnie’s car, which he had parked at the 
side of the road to the beach. The leather seat was hot from 
having stood in the sun so long. Margy giggled. 

“Zowiel— Will a beer taste good!— No, I want a sloe gin-rickey.” 

“What do you know about sloe gin-rickeys?" 

“Ha, ha! I know a lot of things I haven’t told you." 

They pulled up at the entrance of Lake Lodge Inn. Margy was 
excited. But Johnny was cool. He led Margy into the bar. It was 
empty. They could hear people out on the porch overlooking the 
lake. 

“Come on," said Johnnie. 

“No!" said Margy. “There might be somebody—" 

“I don't get you,” said Johnnie. And just then his father came 
in with a tray. “Hello," said Johnnie. Joe McCarthy looked at 
his son, and for a perceptible time he did not recognize him. 
They were about the same height, but Joe was fifty pounds 
heavier than John. Margy could see that they had identical eyes 
and hair, but Johnnie was infinitely better looking than his 
father— in spite of his black eye. A peculiar expression came over 
the father's face. Johnnie was grinning. “Don't you know me?" 

“I— don’t— know as I do," said Joe, very coldly. 

“O.K.," said Johnnie, “let's have a beer— two beers." 

But neither one of them fooled Margy. She could see the 
tremor of the inn-keeper's hand as he drew two glasses of beer 
and struck off the foam. He was very deliberate about it. He had 
not even glanced at Margy. She nudged Johnnie. 

“Oh— I forgot," said Johnnie. “Make one of those a rickey— 
what was it you wanted?" 

Joe McCarthy again looked at his son, squarely. 

“Will you make up your mind?” 

“Sloe gin,” said Margy. 

Johnnie laughed. 

“My mistake— won't you join us?" And that very plainly startled 
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Johnnie’s father. Johnnie put out his hand across the bar. “Don’t 
you really know me? I’m John.” 

Joe McCarthy clasped his son’s slim hand in his big fist. 

“How are you,” Joe said, without a trace of a smile. 

“I’m swell. This is Margaret Kanakas.” Joe nodded. He was 
busy making the rickey. 

“Oh, I know Mr. McCarthy,” said Margy. 

Joe looked at her. “You say you want sloe gin?” 

“I don’t care. Slow or fast,” simpered Margy. 

“You’ve got a nice place here,” said Johnnie. Joe made no an- 
swer. He pushed forward the two drinks. “Here’s how,” said 
Johnnie. Joe raised his glass of beer, then drank it. 

“Excuse me,” he said, and went out to the porch. 

“He don’t seem to like us,” said Margy. “Anyway, here’s 
to us.” 

They finished their drinks. Then Johnnie looked at his wrist- 
watch. 

“We’ve got to go. How do you pay for this?” 

“I guess he don’t want your money.” 

“The hell he doesn’t,” said Johnnie and went out to the porch, 
leaving Margy standing there. She waited for several minutes; 
then she went out to the car. She was sorry she had come to the 
place. She was hungry. She waited five minutes, ten minutes. 
Then she became angry. This was no way to treat a girl—and just 
then Johnnie came out of the barroom door. He was grinning. 
His father was behind him. His face was as sour as Johnnie’s was 
merry. 

“So long,” said Johnnie, cheerily. “I’ll drop in again some 
time.” 

“Good-bye,” said Joe, and stood in the doorway watching 
them. Johnnie waved to him as they went out, but Joe made no 
motion. 

For a time Johnnie was silent as he and Margy sped along the 
wood-road and on down Beebe’s Lane. 

“You know, he’s not a bad guy,” said Johnnie at length. “I 
used to think a lot of him.” Margy said nothing. She was hurt. 
“Funny that he should— you know he was an aviator.” And for 
another while Johnnie was silent. “He wouldn’t let me pay for 
the drinks. He’s got a grip! I’ll bet in his day— you know, he was 
one of the best pitchers Northeastern ever had— what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“I’m sore,” said Margy. 

“What are you sore about?” 

“Why did you leave me—” 
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“What you mean, leave you? How do you get that way?” 

“O.K., Johnnie. It’s all right. Don’t let's quarrel. What did you 
talk about?” 

“Nothing. He asked me where I got my black eye. What’s 
this?” 

They were passing a rambling white structure on a silken 
lawn over which spread the limbs of a giant oak. A number of 
cars were parked on the grounds. 

“That's the new clubhouse.” 

“Good God!” said Johnnie, staring up at the oak-tree. “That’s 
my grandmother's old place.” 

“Sure,” said Margy. “My mother used to work there. Some dif- 
ference, heh?” 

“I don't know,” said Johnnie, “they haven’t changed it so 
much— Gee, I'll get hell! We're late— what’s the odds? We've had 
a swell time— haven't we? Where shall I drop you?” 

To his surprise, Johnnie arrived in ample time at “Hawk's 
Nest” in spite of the clock. Silas Corwin and three old geezers 
were sitting on the porch with Miss Fischer and Mr. Wellington. 
Nobody paid any attention to him. Johnnie reciprocated. He 
knew Silas Corwin. His father had always kidded Silas when- 
ever they had met. Johnnie nodded to Silas on his way past. 
Johnnie's mother met him at the head of the stair and scolded 
him on general principles, it being half-past one. She was carrying 
a leather case of binoculars. She told him to hurry into his 
clothes and come straight to the dock. Johnnie learned that his 
two ancestors had not yet returned from a picnic with Betsy. 
His mother could not understand what was keeping them. 

Even Betsy, on her return from crabbing, had had difficulty 
in recalling her two fellow-picnickers to the business of the day- 
even though she explained that she had hurried back for fear 
that they would get too lonesome waiting for her, and that Kato 
was angry at her for making him turn back just when the biggest 
crabs were waving at them. But she made them both listen while 
she gave them detailed instructions as to what were the duties of 
each when they had finished dressing and while she went with 
Kato to the launch to help him bring ashore the things from the 
ice-box. 

Consequently neither George, who was setting the table at the 
time it happened, nor Henry, who was unfolding the chairs, saw 
what was going on aboard the launch until both heard Betsy’s 
screaming and looked out to see smoke pouring from the launch’s 
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cabin and Kato, his clothes afire, rush aft with Betsy in his arms, 
and plunge overboard. 

The launch was less than fifty yards offshore. They could wade 
to within a few feet of it. Within two seconds both Henry and 
George were splashing through the shallow water toward the 
launch. They saw Kato come up with Betsy, swim with her to 
the rowboat astern of the launch and, after a struggle, boost her 
over its gunwale. By this time both brothers had waded to within 
a few yards of the boat. Kato was clinging to its gunwale, his 
face blackened, one hand and arm a mass of raw flesh. They 
could hear Betsy’s choked screaming. 

By the time the two brothers had reached the rowboat Kato 
had already clambered aboard. With his uninjured arm he helped 
pull the two old men into the boat. He was frightfully burned. 
But Betsy was not seriously hurt. Both arms with which she 
had clung to the flaming Kato were badly blistered. Her howling 
was as much from terror as from pain. And by the time George 
and Henry had realized this, Kato, who, despite the torture of 
his burns, had used his wits throughout this emergency, had 
leaped aboard the launch and with a sea-bucket had extinguished 
the feeble fire in its cabin. 

Kato fetched from a cabin compartment a first-aid kit which 
he had put there two years before this, and pulled the rowboat 
alongside the launch. Betsy’s hysterical screaming had quieted 
into sobbing moans. 

“Here,” commanded Kato. “Here’s medicine. Bring her aboard. 
It’s all right. There’s no danger now.” He helped the two brothers 
transfer Betsy and themselves to the cockpit. He felt the violent 
trembling of each. He paid no attention to their excited talk. 
“Please, Mr. Weller,” he pleaded, “be careful.” 

While the two bent over Betsy and spread unguentine and 
gauze over her burns, Kato sat slumped on the cushioned seat, 
silent, his scorched face twisted in pain. 

Then both Henry and George did what they could for him 
with what was left of the salves and bandage. And Kato, who was 
heartsick because of what had happened, lay on the cushioned 
seat with eyes closed and let them do what they wished. 

He had hurriedly pulled on his shirt and pants while Betsy 
had taken things from the ice-box, and had lighted a cigarette 
and carelessly dropped the match. A leaky carburetor had dripped 
gasoline into the bilge which had sufficiently evaporated to form 
an explosive mixture in the cabin. Betsy had been kneeling by the 
cabin door when it happened. What followed had been Kato’s 
instinctive action. Henry, understanding Kato’s mental suffering. 
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tried with little success to comfort him. It had happened. He was 
not to blame. No great harm had been done except to himself. 
Betsy was all right. Her burns were not serious. The poor child 
had been frightened to death. It was wholly due to his presence 
of mind that this accident had not ended horribly. 

“My fault,” moaned Kato forlornly. 

George had gone forward to pull in the anchor. Henry went 
to help him. Together— and not easily— they lifted the heavy 
hook and hauled it aboard. Then they came upon an unfortunate 
complication. The flame had burned the connecting wires of the 
electric switch. Their motor was dead. It took Henry, the power- 
king, a long time, with what help George and Kato could give 
him, to bring it to life. Nor had the first thrust of power through 
any one of Henry’s plants in the old world or new given him 
one half the thrill of pride that was his when he heard the first 
muffled explosion of that motor. 

They headed for “Hawk’s Nest.” Only then did George, who 
was steering, notice that it was well after one o’clock. He realized, 
too, that both he and Henry still had on their wet clothes, that 
he himself was exhausted and chilled to the marrow. He looked 
in sudden alarm at the drawn, haggard face of his brother, 
who was bending over Betsy. 

“Kato!” he called. “Are there any dry clothes aboard?” 

“Blankets,” groaned Kato, “in the cabin.” 

“Everything is soaked down there,” said Henry. “Never mind. 
We’ll be home in half an hour.” 

Long before the end of that half-hour all of Henry’s luncheon 
guests were awaiting his arrival at the end of the wharf at 
“Hawk’s Nest.” Peggy and David had reported the approach 
of the launch. They had stood in the pergola at the cliff’s edge 
and watched it through binoculars appear from behind Jessup’s 
Point and come plowing across bay through the whitecaps. They 
had hurried back to Mamie with the welcome news, and poor 
Mamie had immediately shushed them all off the porch. For close 
to an hour she had been on pins and needles, trying to entertain 
these old stick-in-the-muds, wondering whether she should wait, 
or go ahead and give them their lunch and get rid of them. 
Dave could tell them what Henry was going to do. What differ- 
ence did it make what they thought about it? 

She more than suspected that those two rascals had forgotten 
all about this luncheon. She almost wished they had. They could 
have so much more fun off there alone together— with Betsy! 
She was sure that George knew by this time that the Weller 
Foundation for Social and Economic Research was an established 
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fact. She had hardly heard the talk going on around her— such 
as it was. These three old Norwolders were strangers to her. She 
had taken a slightly malicious pleasure in their initial embarrass- 
ment. She had quickly seen that they were very curious as to 
why they had been invited. It had tickled her to watch their 
faces when she had hinted that they had been invited to discuss 
a matter of more importance to Norwold than anything that had 
happened to it since it had appeared on the map. Then she had 
changed the subject. 

Old Hiram Conklin had tried to maintain the dignity de- 
manded of a man of his position. Mamie had always hated the 
old hypocrite. Ike Booth had tried to be jocular. He had kept 
talking about how hungry he was. The only one of the three 
whom she had ever been able to stomach was old Herb Corwin, 
the undertaker. He had always been a harmless sort of mortal. 
Mamie rather liked Herb. She had recalled to him the fact that 
she had been born in the basement of Herb’s father’s old furni- 
ture-store. She had talked about the old days when she had helped 
her mother twist paper torpedoes and pack them in sawdust. 
Herb had spoken of Dr. Baldwin’s passing, which Mamie had 
passed over as a matter of little consequence. Silas Corwin, in 
the meantime, had explained to David Wellington how the 
problem of relief was being handled in Norwold, and poor David 
had fidgeted around, looking this way and that for Peggy, trying 
not to seem bored to death. 

But now, every one, in spite of the long wait, was in a pleasant 
humor as they stared out beyond the anchored Sea Gull and 
watched its owner’s launch come plowing across the wind-swept 
bay. Herb said it made him feel young again to see those two old 
fellows rollicking along out there. Ike humorously beckoned to 
them to hurry up and get there before he died of starvation. 
Silas Corwin stopped talking about the relief situation. Even 
Hiram Conklin wore something like a smile tangled up in the 
gray moss of his lugubrious face. As the boat came nearer, Peggy 
could see, through her glasses, that it was Grandpa George who 
stood at the wheel. She shouted to him and waved, although he 
was still far beyond earshot. She leaned against Dave to steady 
herself, and gave him a little secret nudge just to let him know 
that she was close to him— and that these others did not matter. 
David, to steady her, put his arm around her waist, and Johnnie, 
who stood just behind him, puckered his mouth in a good-natured 
sneer and thought to himself: the old girl is still at it! 

But Mamie Fischer herself was far and away the most contented 
of that little company. As Mamie stood there with her straight 
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back beneath her purple parasol, her black eyes shining beneath 
brows perhaps a bit too heavily penciled, her smiling face with 
its thousand criss-cross lines showing only faintly beneath a some- 
what too obvious flush because of the purple parasol, it would 
have taken even more of a cynic than Ike Booth himself and still 
more of a sour-ball than old Hiram Conklin to have been con- 
vinced at that moment that Hen Weller had made much of a 
blunder when he had taken on Mamie Fischer as housekeeper. 

It was Peggy, of course, who first saw that something was wrong. 
She had been trying for minutes to catch, through the glasses, a 
glimpse of Betsy. Something in her grandfather’s stance— she could 
not see his face— the fact that he stood there alone infused her 
with a vague fear. David felt her arm tighten around his. 

"Look,” she whispered to him. "Tell me what you see.” 

And having looked, he whispered: "What’s the matter? I see 
nothing.” 

"I don’t know,” she murmured. "I think something has hap- 
pened.” 

"Sh-h— ” whispered Dave. "Don’t be foolish, dear.” He handed 
her the glasses. "Look again.” 

She did, and as the launch swept past the bow of the Sea Gull 
she saw her grandfather glance over at it and then fix his eyes, so 
it seemed, on herself. She could see figures huddled in the cock- 
pit— Uncle Henry bending over. 

"Oh, Davel There’s something wrongl” 

"What’s the matter with you!” snapped Mamie. “What’s 
wrong?” 

"Something has happened to Betsy!” 

"Don’t be a sap!” growled Johnnie, disgustedly. She was always 
having a panic over Betsy! Johnnie hated any exhibition like this. 
But Peggy had rushed to the edge of the wharf. 

The launch by this time was close in. Its motor stopped. It 
slipped in under the lee of the dock. And even Johnnie could see 
that Peggy’s panic was not wholly unfounded. He saw Kato 
lying in the stern. 

"What has happened!” shrilled Peggy. 

"Oh— mummy!” yelled Betsy. 

“Peggy!” commanded Mamie, snapping shut her parasol and 
throwing it aside. "Use your wits! David! Go call a doctor — two 
or three of them,” 

"Not Baldwin,” said Herb as Dave rushed past. "Call Lewis.” 

From that moment Mamie gave orders— even to Henry, who 
at her command allowed one of the Sea Gull’s crew to help him 
off the launch up the steps, and another one to carry sobbing 
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Betsy ashore. Henry’s teeth were chattering. Except that he 
nodded to Mamie, he greeted no one. Mamie ordered Johnnie, 
who was already aboard the launch, to help his grandfather, 
and everybody to stop yelling, but Johnnie paid no attention to 
her. He could see that Kato was the only one seriously hurt. 
Of course nobody except Johnnie gave the poor devil a thought 
in all the hullabaloo. Johnnie told Kato, who he could see was 
in agony, to lie still and keep a stiff lip till he got a stretcher. 
Then he did help his ancestor to the dock before running for 
some one who wasn’t a cripple to help him with Kato. 

It was Herb Corwin who put his arm around George Weller 
and helped him along. Silas was trying to help a sailor and 
Mamie assist grumbling Henry. Ike and Hiram followed along, 
trying to figure out just what had happened. They two sat on 
the porch, saying little— and waited till the others came down- 
stairs— that is. Herb and Silas. Then the four of them sat there 
saying little and doing a good deal of thinking, and saw the 
Jap being lugged back somewhere by this ex-rum-runner Joe 
McCarthy’s arrogant youngster and a couple of servants. And 
all four of them thought of the same thing— which was of Henry 
Weller’s millions. 

They still were sitting there when a Buick sedan came to a 
screeching stop under the port-cochere and one of Sam Lewis’s 
boys, who had set up practice in Norwold a few years back, ran 
up the steps with a medicine-kit and into the house without 
saying so much as hello or good-afternoon. It was a bit amusing 
to see this young fellow’s sudden importance. To three of them 
occurred the thought of Ben Baldwin lying alone in his parlor. 
But Silas was wondering whether they ought to go home, or 
wait and see if there was going to be any lunch. A few minutes 
later Henry Weller’s lawyer settled the question. He came out 
to say that Miss Fischer hoped that they would understand the 
situation. Both Henry and George Weller had been put to bed. 
Would they come into the dining-room for a bite before they 
left? 

3 

Exactly five days later plus some ten or twelve hours. Herb 
Corwin was awakened from sleep. While he turned on the light 
and fumbled for his glasses— for he thought more clearly with 
his glasses on— he had a premonition. In the course of sixty-odd 
years of fulfilling human destiny he had acquired an acute sense 
of the impending. Before ever he took the receiver of his tele- 
phone from its hook Herb was calmly convinced that it was over. 
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He was calm, but he had never been more sharply awake. It 
was his duty to be calm, but never in his long experience had 
it been both more necessary and more difficult. 

At the sound of that muffled voice at the other end of the 
wire. Herb felt something like the uncanny tick of an electric 
current stepped down to a faint, warning pulse from a lethal 
source. That same word was at that moment being flashed 
over throbbing wires to the ends of the waiting earth. It was 
Dr. Lewis' muffled voice. 

“Henry Weller is dead." 

Herb Corwin was a modest man. The major part of his work 
as craftsman and, in a sense, artist-work in which Herb had 
reason to take honest pride— had perforce been done largely in 
silence and alone. Even the semi-public nature of the other part 
of Herb's duties was such as never to have roused in him that 
curious itch of the average functionary for the attention of a 
crowd. Herb's motions and demeanor at such times were those 
of one who would prefer to be unobserved. At the root of Herb's 
nature lay an inherited diffidence— from his father's side. Herb's 
father, before him, had been similarly shy. At this moment Herb 
felt just as any other modest man might have felt, standing be- 
hind a flimsy curtain about to disappear from between him and 
the concentrated gaze of the civilized world. 

At the same time there swept through Herb a thrill of essen- 
tially grateful eagerness. Here, in the dead of night, had knocked, 
so to speak, such a golden opportunity at his door as comes 
perhaps to one mortician in ten million, and to that one once 
in his lifetime. Little wonder that Herb’s hand trembled slightly 
as he picked up from his night-table die watch his father had 
given him and, attached to it by its heavy gold chain, the brass 
ring of keys to his house, his hearse, the Presbyterian chapel, 
his car, his case of instruments, his cash-box— to everything that 
Herb held closest and of most consequence. He noticed that it 
was half-past two o'clock. At this moment it was dawn over 
England, high noon somewhere in Turkestan. People in Cali- 
fornia would read of this in their morning newspapers. 

For the last three days, newspapers had been full of that 
name Weller. Norwold itself was full of reporters. Every Nor- 
wolder beyond middle life who had gone to the post-office or 
for any other good reason had ventured along Main street any- 
where between the Soldiers' Monument and Harbor Lane had 
been buttonholed by one or more of these fellows for what they 
knew about Henry Weller and what little they could tell about 
his brother George. 
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Everybody in Norwold— and out of it, too, for that matter— 
knew by this time that Henry Weller had given hundreds of 
millions to a Foundation for benefiting humanity, and had made 
his brother George the chairman of its board of trustees. And 
everybody in Norwold— as well as millions outside it— had been 
reading bulletins issued night and morning by five national 
experts on pneumonia as to what chance either one of these 
twin brothers had of living to see this undertaking under way. 
For the benefit of Norwolders, Herb Davis, who owned the 
Watchman , tacked these bulletins on the public board in the 
post-office alongside notices of civil service examinations and 
a handbill offering a reward for the capture of Public Enemy 
No. 1. And each time, underneath the joint bulletin. Herb 
Davis tacked a special one giving more details for his fellow- 
Norwolders signed by Dr. Morris Price Lewis. The consequence 
was that Dr. Morris P. Lewis' name had been flashed over the 
world six different times, because the whole mob of competing 
reporters had copied down everything they saw, one or two 
cynics even the handbill. It was reported that one of these 
pneumonia experts had been brought all the way from Denver, 
Colorado, in an aeroplane and had landed on the South Downs 
golf course right alongside Henry Weller’s twelve-foot iron fence. 

The village was full of strangers. Nobody knew what half of 
them were there for. Harry Cusack, the station-agent, and also 
Western Union’s representative in Norwold, had been physically 
unable to cope with the overwhelming flood of incoming and 
outgoing traffic. He had been up night and day, tapping away 
ceaselessly. He had been on the verge of collapse when the 
Western Union had rushed two helpers down to him on the 
Tuesday evening train. Had Public Enemy No. 1 been shot to 
ribbons in Hiram Conklin’s bank, the effect would have been 
as nothing compared to the sensation that Norwold’s Henry 
Weller had set up by doing what he did and then jumping 
into the bay. For the last two days the name Norwold had been 
a date-line on the front page of every prominent newspaper in 
Christendom. A good many Norwolders could make neither 
head nor tail of it. Some people said that Hen Weller had given 
away half a billion dollars. 

Herb Corwin felt the tension of all this as he, with some 
difficulty, pulled on his pants and tucked in the tails of his 
shirt. Then he sat down for a moment on the edge of his lone- 
some bed. He wished that his good wife were alive. For Herb 
himself was in his eighty-third year in this pre-dawn of that 
climactic day in the long, long history of Long Island’s oldest 
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community. And he, Herb Corwin, felt personally responsible 
for the way it would all turn out. 

Herb had read of nationally important funerals. He had never 
attended one. Such accounts as he had read of them had given 
him no inkling of how the man in his present position had 
handled the matter. His mental activity slowed his normally 
unhurried physical movements. He was a long time dressing. 
He had no idea of how many minutes he stood there, soaping 
his hands and rinsing them, and washing his face, and combing 
his thin white hairs. No sooner had he collected himself and 
been about to concentrate on the first step than he was off again 
in time and place. 

He felt the need of coffee. But before putting a tea-kettle on 
the gas-flame, he waked young Phil Tuthill by telephone and 
tried to give him an idea of what lay before them. He put no 
cream in his coffee. But he sweetened it more than usual. He 
noticed by the clock on the mantel that it was ten minutes after 
three. In another ten he would be on his way. He heard Phil 
outside in the building where were housed Herb's vehicles and 
accessories, warming up the motor of the service-wagon. And 
just then his telephone rang again. He put down his cup which 
he had scarcely tasted and went again to the phone. This time 
the same muffled voice, the same kind of tick— but much heavier 
—almost the identical words: 

"George Weller is dead." 

Herb hung up the receiver. For several minutes he sat there, 
staring at it, overwhelmed, for the time, by a dull feeling that 
he was not equal to this. Then his lips moved, for Herb was a 
devout Presbyterian. Then slowly he lifted his shoulders. Quite 
calmly he rose to his feet and went over to the table where lay 
a flash-light and a recent catalogue which he had not yet added 
to the dusty collection down in his topsy-turvy office. He went 
out into the night, having forgotten all about black coffee. 

The village, too, was black and still. There were few stars. 
Those that shone shone wanly down on the old graveyard as 
silent Herb, beside silent Philip, passed by. It was inevitable 
that the thought of what would happen there within the next 
seventy hours should occur to both. But Herb stoutly shut from 
his mind for the time being what lay ahead of him. His thoughts 
on his way to "Hawk’s Nest" were, generally speaking, of the 
distant past. For Herb had known these two Weller twins from 
earliest infancy— from the time when not three people in Nor- 
wold could tell one of them from the other. He had grown up 
with them. Old Gottlob Weller’s butcher-shop had stood right 
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across the street from Herb’s father’s furniture-store. It still stood 
there. They both still stood there— remodeled of course, but not 
very much changed. Changes had come. People had gone. But 
the village was still the old village. That thought roused a 
peculiar emotion in Herb Corwin. He, too, would soon pass on. 
There were only a few of them left. Others would take their 
places. 

When they made the turn at the Soldiers* Monument, Herb 
saw it standing there ghostly in the light of their head-lamps. 
His father’s name was carved on it— near the top. So was Gottlob 
Weller’s— near the bottom. They two had been close friends and 
neighbors all their lives— comrades in arms. Herb remembered 
the old reunions of Company J. Not one veteran was left. Not 
one single old veteran still lived in Norwold. Not one. That 
whole phase of village life which for over half a century had 
centered around Company J had gone forever. Now it was the 
Ezra Howell legion post. This younger generation could hardly 
remember what had happened before nineteen hundred and 
fourteen. 

It occurred to Herb that he himself could only remember back 
as far as eighteen hundred and seventy. He remembered old 
Goopie Horton, who had marched along on town meeting days, 
beating the drum he had beaten in the war of 1812. They all 
were part of a Great Tradition that stretched on back and 
farther back into the past. Each came and went. Each had his 
place— as had these Weller twins. They, too, had been a part 
of Norwold. Herb remembered their old grandfather, Herr 
Kramer— a queer old Dutchman. They were just passing the 
little place he had lived in at the head of Goose Creek. Herb 
remembered him well— remembered coming down there with the 
twins to hunt bird’s eggs— and how they had always hoaxed 
Herr Kramer as to which was George and which was Henry— 
Heinrich! Then Pete Fischer had lived in this house for years. 
But that house had stood there for two hundred years!— the old 
Hallock place. How many were there left in Norwold who knew 
that? It was right here where Norwolders had fought a skirmish 
with the British in the Revolutionary War. 

Here was where Ezry Howell’s big farm had started— Hog 
Neck — South Downs. The old Howell place — still standing — re- 
modeled. Helen Howell, Helen Beebe-Weller had been her 
real name. George Weller’s bastard daughter. How would this 
affect the Howells? Albert Howell had done well by himself. 
It would never change Albert Howell! But his daughter, who 
practically lived with the Wellers — Joe McCarthy’s runaway wife 
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—and her children? How much were they worth at this minute?— 
and old Mamie Fischer!— born in his father’s basement! Had 
Henry given Norwold these millions, could he not have made 
it a heaven on earth?— for everybody! Then the great iron gate- 
way to “Hawk’s Nest” put an abrupt end to Herbert’s speculation. 

Some hours later, when the heedless spin of earth had long 
since brought to Norwold and every one in it the dawn of a 
new day, Herb was still living in a timeless Nirvana unaware of 
the movement of clocks, of earth, or anything else except him- 
self. Never had he worked in greater silence or with greater 
precision. He had not uttered one single word since he had 
mounted those same steps to the porch of “Hawk’s Nest” down 
which he had walked after last Saturday’s fiasco. What he had 
wanted he had indicated by gestures, by the lifting of brows, 
or the twisting of lips. What he had thought he had kept to 
himself. 

He had come upon the usual muffled confusion downstairs 
multiplied by the nature of the establishment, the number of 
people in it at the time and the magnitude of this double fatality. 
Sniffling servants, neat-looking nurses, uniformed doctor’s assist- 
ants— doctors themselves on their way from telephone to bed, 
still unable to accept defeat— among them Norwold’s represen- 
tative-humiliated and ignored. They all blamed Lewis. Herb 
spoke to not one of them. There were none of the family in 
evidence. Morris Lewis nodded to Herb, then beckoned to a 
nurse who led Norwold’s mortician upstairs and pointed to the 
closed door of a front bedroom. It was the first time that Herb 
had seen the upstairs of “Hawk's Nest,” but he took no account 
of its arrangements or architecture. He opened the indicated 
door and, admitting Philip, whose arms were full. Herb nodded 
a sort of dismissal at the nurse and closed the door behind him. 
It was his custom. He looked around. 

The two bodies had already been placed on separate cots, 
side by side, in this heavily curtained, enormous room. On the 
huge bed which had been moved over to the corner, lay two 
black broadcloth suits and two sets of other clothing complete 
in every detail. Herb took a deep breath. 

Thereafter Herbert’s communication with the outside world 
had been through Phillip. Phil had not worked with Herb Cor- 
win for going on six years without having picked up a good deal 
of necessary knowledge both about the business and about Mr. 
Corwin’s idiosyncrasies. He knew that nothing riled the boss 
so much as any attempt at conversation while at work. Phil 
had become so familiar with his superior’s sign-language that 
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words had become wholly superfluous. For hours on end these 
two could work side by side, as silent, almost, as the subjects 
of their ministry. To have heard Herb Corwin make any audible 
comment at such a time— no matter what happened— would have 
startled Phil almost as much as if one of his corpses should sit 
up and begin to sing. 

Therefore Phil was startled at hearing, all of a sudden, some- 
thing perilously like an exclamation, or grunt, or ejaculation of 
one sort or other from the throat of Herb Corwin. Phil looked 
at his boss, saw him staring down first at one cadaver, then at 
the other, his forehead wet with sweat. It was, in fact, hotter 
than the devil in the room, But Herb, with an angry gesture, 
had already forbidden Phil to raise one window more than two 
or three inches behind its curtain. Phil, who at this time was on 
his way to the adjoining bath, set down the receptacle he was 
carrying and came over to his principal. 

‘‘You want something? You feel bad?” 

Herb waved him away impatiently. What he wanted was some- 
thing beyond the power of Phil Tuthill to supply; what he felt 
was something equally impossible of expression. Phil went on 
about his business. 

Many a time in the past Herb Corwin had stood like this and 
studied the final effect of his handiwork— but never yet with the 
present expression on his face. Never. There had been times, rare 
enough, when he had not been completely satisfied, when his 
artistic sense had rebelled against the insuperable handicaps of 
nature. But never yet had Herb looked upon a completed job 
with this pained, this puzzled, this alarmed, this utterly woe- 
begone cast of countenance. He looked at Henry, he looked at 
George, and vice versa, not once, but twenty times. 

In the name of the living God, which was Henry G. Weller 
and which was George H.? 

Wholly unconsciously, he had trimmed their beards in such 
wise that no living human being without a magnifying lens 
and calipers could have decided per se which was George’s beard 
and which was Henry’s. He had parted their white, wavy hair 
—but identical hair!— in two parts running within a thousandth 
of an inch along the selfsame relative line of their skulls. He 
had not tried to do this. Something had guided his hand. Those 
two closed pairs of eyes, were they open, would betray no more 
difference than closed. Herb remembered that from of old. Those 
identical pairs of closed lips over which Herb had labored with 
all his roused sense of the artistic— for in the last analysis it is 
in the arrangement of lips where dwells the ultimate skill of 
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the mortician— There was no use trying to open them. Herb 
knew that behind them lay indistinguishable sets of teeth. Ah, 
could those closed lips but speak! The two black suits, of course, 
were— but what the devil did clothes have to do with it? 

Herb's own jaws set. He made a determined effort to take 
hold of himself. There was no sense in allowing himself to 
get into a panic at his time of life. He told himself that it was 
only because of his nervousness, because of what lay ahead, the 
crowds, the tributes, the confusion— the necessity of conducting 
all this in an orderly, impressive fashion— it was because he had 
allowed himself for the past two hours to relive dozens of esca- 
pades of their joint boyhood— he had been so sunk in the past 
that it had, in a sense, hypnotized him, blinded him to the fact 
that one of these bodies was that of a financial giant and the 
other one that of a world-famous teacher and critic. Only five 
days before this he had walked with his arm around one of 
these bodies, hearing his humorous comments and thinking of 
what a difference there was between these two men. 

He hardly noticed that Phil was going right on with his work 
as if nothing had happened. For the first time in life a wholly 
cynical thought flashed through Herb: what difference does it 
make? But it was only temporary. This funeral could not be a 
hoax! Moreover, not everybody, by any means, was such an idiot 
as he. He called Phil over to him. His voice sounded much as 
might an Egyptian scarab announcing the resurrection. 

“Which is Henry Weller, Phil?" 

Phil looked from one to the other, then shrugged his shoulders. 

“You got me." 

Herb motioned him away. Sweat rolled from Herb's forehead 
and was lost in his beard. He completed his work to the last 
meticulous touch. He went to a window and raised the curtain. 
He was alone in the room— save for the Wellers. Phil had gone 
down to the car with the last of Herbert's paraphernalia. It 
was broad day. Herb raised the window another foot. He bent 
down the better to feel the incoming air. He felt only an abysmal 
weariness. He wiped his forehead. 

He stepped stealthily into the hall. The old butler sat on a 
bench at the head of the stair. All doors were closed. Herb nodded 
to William, who rose. He was broken with grief. 

“Are you finished?" mumbled William. Herb nodded. “May 
I see him?" 

Herb looked at him, startled, then nodded, followed William 
inside, and closed the door. A faint hope flickered. 

For a long time the old butler stood beside them, looking 
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down at the nearer one, brushing free-flowing tears from his 
eyes. Herbert watched him. He saw William’s gaze shift to the 
farther one, then back to the nearer, and repeat. Herb saw the 
dull, puzzled look settle over the old butler’s face. Herb’s hope 
died. The old butler tiptoed out of the room. Herb followed. 
Not one word had passed between them. 

The nurse who had escorted Herbert to his place of work a 
few hours before this came up the stair. William brushed past 
her on his way down as if no one were there. The nurse looked 
at him indignantly. Then she asked Mr. Corwin if everything 
was in order. And Mr. Corwin said, completely. The girl’s air 
of efficiency and poise infused Herbert with a sense of relief. 
Almost cheerfully he beckoned her to follow him, and again 
shut the door behind them. 

The nurse looked at the job professionally. 

“I want you to tell me,” said Herb, “your honest opinion.” 

“Magnificent,” said the nurse. “I congratulate you— whoever 
you are. I defy Campbell himself to have done one whit of a 
better job. They look to the life.” 

“I want you to tell me something, my good lady,” said Herb, 
coming a step closer, and almost smiling. “You helped bring 
them in, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“On which side did you put Henry Weller?” 

“Why— I don’t remember. Let’s see.” She studied the room. 
“We moved the bed over there.” 

“Try to think— who else was with you?” 

“Dr. Graham— and the young fellow from the Presbyterian, 
I forget his name. He’s gone back— so has Dr. Graham. I think 
we put Henry Weller on this side— no— I don’t know— I swear 
I don’t know. There was too much confusion.” 

“Do you know,” asked Herbert with the utmost solemnity, 
“which one is Henry Weller— now?” 

The nurse studied each. 

“Well— now you put it up to me. What do you know about 
that! I'm damned if I can tell which is which. The devil himself 
couldn’t tell.” She chuckled. “Say, you’re a wonder!” Philip 
Tuthill entered the room and stood respectfully by the door. 
The nurse smiled at him and nodded on her way out. “You’re 
all right, young fellow.” 

“You ready?” asked Phil, seeing Herb still hang there as 
though he could not tear himself away from a masterpiece. 

Herb beckoned to him and put his hand on Phil’s shoulder. 
The tone of Herb’s voice startled his assistant. 
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“Phil, so help me, I don’t know which is which.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said Phil. “I got thinking down in the 
car. I noticed while we was workin’ that one of ’em’s got a big 
scar on his neck. Of course that-” Phil felt the spasmodic grip 
of Herbert’s bony hand. “Maybe that’ll help—” 

“Scar!” said Herbert hoarsely. Then a tumult of memory broke 
in upon him. He remembered going up to the dunes when the 
rumor of that battle had spread over Norwold— like wildfire- 
after George’s flight-while still Henry lay between life and death. 
He had seen the bloody auger itself. Pete Fischer had told him 
the story— some of it. With difficulty he asked: “Do you know 
which one?” 

“I think— not for certain. I think this one. I’m not positive.” 

Herb’s voice shook. 

“Lock the door.” 

One half hour later, lacking a few minutes. Herb took from 
a vest pocket one of his professional cards, from another a stub 
of a pencil. He had sent Phil on out to the car. He was alone. 
Herb glanced at the front of the card: Herbert C. Corwin, 
Mortician. Since the year 1920 Herb had been a mortician; for 
the previous sixty, an undertaker. The back of the card, too, was 
clean. On it, Herb wrote one word, “Henry.” Then he slipped 
this card well in under the winding sheet covering the one on 
the right— and noted indelibly, in case of the unforeseen, that 
it was the one on the right as you entered the door. 

A kindly, contented smile had replaced the haggard expression 
on Herb’s face. 

In the hall outside a child spoke to him, a child with one arm 
in a sling— no doubt the child who had been burned in the 
accident. She spoke to him gravely: 

“How do you do?” 

“How do you do,” said Herbert. 

“My name is Betsy.” 

“Well, well!” 

“Sh-h!” said Betsy and held up her finger. “I know who you 
are. The nurse told me.” She pointed. “Is my grandfather in 
there?” 

“Yes,” said Herbert impulsively, then realized that it was a 
mistake. “But he doesn't want to be disturbed.” 

“That’s not true,” said Betsy. “I came to see him. I know that 
he is dead. My Uncle Henry is dead too. They are both in there.” 

“Yes, little girl. I know that,” said Herb, miserably, and reached 
down to pat her cheek 

“Will you please let me see them?” 
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“Well, my dear, I don't think that your mother would—” 

“My mother always lets me see Grampa George and Uncle 
Henry. My mother is asleep. We must not wake her. She has 
been crying.” She tiptoed toward the closed door. 

“I don’t think—” said Herbert, looking around desperately, 
“you’d better go in there until some one—” 

“Oh, yes,” said Betsy, with one hand on the knob. “It’s all 
right. You may come with me if you want to.” 

So Herb followed her inside, not knowing what else to do. 
Betsy took his hand and walked with him to the twin biers. 

“Are they asleep?” 

“No, darling. They have gone. They are in heaven.” 

“I know,” said Betsy. Her voice was awed. She walked along 
the bier to the right. Timidly she touched the sheet covering it. 
“Will you please lift that?” 

Herb did so, folding it back very gently from the face of 
Henry Weller. For several seconds Betsy stared at that immobile 
face. 

“That is my Grampa George,” she whispered. 

“No,” said Herbert, gently. “This is your Uncle Henry. The 
other is Grampa George.” 

Betsy shook her head. Then she went to the one on the left, 
and Herbert lifted back the sheet. 

“This is my Uncle Henry,” she mumbled. “You don’t know 
them.” Herb again took note of positions. The child’s stub- 
bornness annoyed him. He thought it a bit unnatural, too, that 
she should show no trace of emotion. She was a beautiful little 
thing. She stood staring at that silent face. “Please lift me up,” 
said Betsy. 

So Herbert held her in his arms while Betsy’s round blue eyes 
shifted first to one bearded mask and then to the other. She 
said not a word. When Herbert made as if to put her down, 
she shook her head. But finally he did set her back on her feet 
and laid the sheets back over the faces of both and verified the 
place of the hidden card. Then he took Betsy’s hand and led 
her out and closed the door behind them. Nor during all this 
time did Betsy utter another word. But when he started down- 
stairs she withdrew her hand and sat down at the head of the 
stair. 

“Good-bye,” she said, and dismissed him. 

And Herb saw that her round blue eyes were swimming in 
tears. For a moment he hesitated in perplexity. He laid his hand 
on Betsy’s head. Then, like the ticket on which he had written 
“Henry,” Herb's native kindliness was slipped beneath the wind- 
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ing sheet of his professional self, and Herbert, the mortician, 
walked downstairs. 

The old butler met him at the foot of it. 

“Mr. Weller’s attorney wishes to speak to you, sir. Will you 
please step into the library?" 

And Herb, rallying all his powers to the challenge of what 
lay ahead, went out for his note-book and new catalogue, and 
sent Phil on home with the service-wagon to await further 
orders. 

At high noon of that day which for all any one knows may 
go down forever as the apogee of Norwold, Silas Corwin turned 
the key in the ponderous bronze door of the Weller mausoleum. 
The pomp and oratory were over, the magnificence of that 
funeral a thing of the past. The organ-like cadences of the silver- 
tongued Senator from Oklahoma, chief eulogist of Dr. George 
H. Weller; the solemn gutturals of the Ambassador to China, 
who had paid the final tribute to Henry G. Weller; the flute- 
like notes of the soloist from St. Agatha’s, who had sung of both 
as part of all things living in eternity, had come and gone. The 
silent, sluggish stream of notables from far and wide and of 
Norwolders for whom this whole incredible ceremony was like 
some fantastic dream had flowed slowly past those twin biers 
in the flower-banked auditorium of their civic center, and each 
had gazed, in turn, at the mute, immobile face of George Heinrich 
and then of Henry Gottlob Weller. It had taken an endless 
time because almost everybody, to make sure, had stopped to 
examine the silver plates engraved with the name of each. And 
sweating Herb had watched them. 

That Day’s immense assemblage of Outsiders was already clog- 
ging traffic along all the several highways linking Norwold to 
the world. The truck-loads of flowers heaped regardlessly against 
the marble resting-place of all that was left of Norwold's Wellers 
were rapidly withering in the September sun. Citizens of Nor- 
wold, unable still to rouse themselves completely from the spell 
cast over them by what had just undoubtedly happened before 
their eyes, stood in little knots here and there throughout the 
village confines and made such comment as the occasion seemed 
to call for. The emergency Western Union operators and repre- 
sentatives of the daily press were disconnecting wires, packing 
instruments and figuring how best to kill time between dinner 
and the three o’clock train. Some thought of a saloon; some 
thought of a swim. And none of them thought of Herb Corwin. 

No one on earth, except Herbert himself, would ever know 
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or appreciate what Herb had lived through during the past 
forty-eight hours. Herb wished that his wife might have been 
alive to have been with him at this moment. It would have been 
a comfort to him. 

He had been unable to take cognizance of individual emotions 
and irrelevant details of what was going on around him. His 
mind— which had never functioned more efficiently— had been 
too concentrated on the ritual as such and the crowding necessi- 
ties confronting him relentlessly. He would have liked it had 
there been some one there at that moment to have put out a 
hand and said: “Herb, you have done well.” But there was no 
one outside that bronze door to say it, and those inside could not. 

They had used a good deal of discretion about the cemetery 
part of the service. At Herb’s request, Mr. Wellington and Miss 
Fischer had left it entirely to Mr. Corwin to see to it that the 
whole mob did not pour into the cemetery and trample down 
everything around the mausoleum, just out of curiosity. People 
generally had been made to understand that the service in the 
cemetery would be private, and ropes had been stretched along 
narrow lanes to provide against indiscriminate crowding. 

The whole thing had gone off irreproachably. 

One or two things, in spite of Herb’s preoccupation, had im- 
pressed themselves upon him— particularly in the cemetery, when 
it was all but over. On Herb’s left had stood the family group, 
so to speak, during the brief service at the mausoleum’s entrance. 
Nearest him, Henry Weller’s lawyer, Mr. Wellington, had stood 
with Mamie Fischer and Henry Weller’s great-niece— Bert How- 
ell’s daugher— with an arm around each of them. And the thought 
had flashed through Herb of the curious interlocking there in 
front of the Weller brothers’ tomb. 

A little to one side of this trio and standing alone had been 
the son of Bert Howell's girl, a fine, upstanding young fellow 
seeming to belong to no one in particular and with an amused 
sort of smile on his face. Behind him had stood Bert Howell 
and his wife, Helen— Henry Weller’s nearest survivor. Herb had 
wondered what provisions, if any, had been made for her in 
Henry Weller's unaccountable will. She looked remarkably young 
to be the wife of the old man standing beside her. Bert Howell 
had never seemed more like his grandfather Ezry. Behind this 
couple had stood Bert’s son Albert and his family, and behind 
them other Howells and relatives who had come undoubtedly 
out of respect for Bert's wife, of whom they were all exception- 
ally fond, for all of Bert’s family on both sides thought and 
spoke of Helen Howell as one of them. 
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Directly in front of Herb and the tomb’s entrance had stood 
the group of invited strangers— friends, no doubt, of one or the 
other Weller, men of prominence, no doubt, and seeming in- 
definably different. There were a few women among them, one 
of them weeping violently. Somebody had said that she was 
one of the nobility of some country or other. The old widow 
of Bradford Wellington, reported to be the richest woman in 
the United States, was there, as was the widow of Senator 
Warren. 

And off to Herb’s right, in the roped-off space nearest the lane 
to the exit, had been crowded such Norwolders as had come 
there for one reason or another— and presumably by invitation. 
Among these were Mamie Fischer’s relatives and old workmen 
and servants. In this group Herb had noticed one individual 
whom probably no one had invited and who certainly seemed a 
little out of place among the relatives, friends and mourners 
of Henry and George Weller. Joe McCarthy, the rum-runner, 
who now was running the saloon up on Great Pond, stood there 
bareheaded in the sun with his arms folded, staring down at 
the ground in front of him. 

They had all gone now, and for all practical purposes Herb 
Corwin’s Day was over. His work was done. Slowly he turned 
the key in the lock of the great bronze door to the Weller 
mausoleum. As he did so he heard the clock in the old Presby- 
terian steeple begin tolling twelve, heard the siren in the new 
engine-house scream out noon. 

He was exhausted. He felt the dull reaction from all the 
hurrah and excitement— for him— of the past many days— he had 
been on the hop since Saturday. He felt, too, an enormous 
relief. It was over. Herb felt that he was locking in there for- 
ever any possibility of the discovery of a blunder. His loosed 
nerves jangled. He did not look inside. They were in there, 
both of them, Henry and George, forever. 

What difference did it make— which was which, or who had 
been who? 

Slowly, painfully. Herb shuffled out along that roped-off lane 
to where Phil was waiting for him with an empty hearse. The 
other one, hired from Eastport, had already gone back home. 

And more than one or two old villagers on their way home 
to dinner, seeing Herb's hearse on its way back to the garage 
after all the hullabaloo, reflected with perhaps understandable 
bitterness that over two hundred families in Norwold were still 
on relief and everyone in it struggling along with a thousand 
and one harassing problems. Yet these fellow-townsmen who had 
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just been buried had, between them, given away hundreds of 
millions of -dollars to Tom, Dick and Harry, Christians and 
Chinamen over the face of the earth, leaving their own kith 
and kin a relative pittance, and to their next-door neighbors— 
to the people among whom they had lived and died— to their 
native village of Norwold, had been left, if you please, a sum 
of money which they were to be allowed to use only to hire 
musicians and speakers to come there, plus a new marble wing 
for this so-called civic center and a still more useless lot of 
books! Of what actual benefit had these Wellers been to Nor- 
wold— alive or dead? 

And one or two of the great throng of strangers, attracted to 
Norwold by what had happened on this day, bent here and 
there over one or another of the toppling tombstones just inside 
the picket fence along the elm-shaded village street, having 
taken advantage of the occasion to have a look at ancient Nor- 
wold’s far-famed burial-ground— in particular at that rough-hewn 
granite block which marks the precise spot where stood the 
first meeting-place of its Puritan Founders. Standing there amid 
those lichen-splotched and time-worn stones, and being in a 
solemnly reflective mood because of what they had just wit- 
nessed, they felt themselves in a peculiar sense in the presence 
of the eternal, saw themselves standing at the source-spring of 
an endless, mighty river, at the heart and kernel of enduring 
Norwold. 

They looked over to that magnificent marble mausoleum stand- 
ing alone, banked in withering flowers. From where they stood 
it seemed garishly out of place, seemed almost an intruder in 
this hallowed spot consecrated to the preservation of the great 
American Tradition. No— not an intruder. That tomb would 
never be one of these. For all time to come, that pretentious 
monument would stand outside and beyond this myrtle-bordered 
citadel. 


THE END. 
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